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PREF# 


^ 

vpWlished^ iji j[^4.| • 

yimJr/a<' TrtT* • 


ok- was ; 

rjhe ifiarfjel’ Ibr mo(fc,igian,' 
eet^ie need carlienewinp 


The first edition of this 
Though copies of it have not bel 
an year now, I regret I could n^ 

to other preoccupations. In tlie efli^ion^efbjjpitfes.^o 

otlier literature on \'arious topics d«^j^lhijltlw-hopki'fiave 
been brought up to date and improvemciTO^SJjftsffi^ewriting 
the text have been effected. It is tlierefore hoped that readers 
will find in tliis an even more helpful guide to the study of 
Mughal history Uian in its predecessor. Since literature on the 
subject is already very vast, as well as fast growing, it may not 
be out of place to r ition here tlie salient features of the 
present work. I cann Jo this better than by summarising the 
observations of some of tliose who were kind enough to assess 
the first edition of tins book. 


Rev. H. Hcras, S, J., while commending it observed, 
■“This te.xt-book is a_rcal source of high and systematic 
knowledge. The intelligent use of tliis text-book will introduce 
the student to the genuine historical method ”. Rao Bahadur 
G. S. Sardesai found “ tlie principal merit ” of the work in 
"the skilful piecing togetlier of all available matter and 
weaving it into a connected account. " C. S. S. in the 
Journal of Indian History, wote, "Tlie effort to make the 
student acquainted with the sources is perhaps the most distinct 
contribution of this book.” ■\\Tiile my renewer in Uie Islamic 
Culture credited me with having treated my subject with 
" enlightened sj^npathy ” and witli having tapped " practically 
all the Historical sources available to him in English,” 1 cannot 
clcum to have done anything more. 

As the book is the outcome of a real need felt by the 
author while teacliing the subject he has spared no pains to boil 
down the* bewildering mass of material for the benefit of tlie more 
earnest students. At the same time .care has been taken to 
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represent all points of view on controversial topics, helping the- 
reader to draw his own conclusions. In the words of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, I have acted on the motto " to know anything thorough- 
ly nothing accessible must bejexcluded with what result, it is- 
. for my impartial critics to judge. 

My indebtedness to authors and works cited throughout 
the book is greater than I can specifically recount in this short 
Preface. The detailed references in the footnotes are intended 
to be guides to deeper study no less than acknowledgments 
of my sources. 


Willingdon College, 
January 1940. 


S. R. Sharma. 
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INTRODUCTION 


" No study has so potent an influence in forming a nation's mind 
and a nation's diameter as a critical and careful study of its past 
hislorj*. And it is by such study alone tliat an unreasoning and 
superstitious worsliip of tlic past is replaced by a legitimate and manly 
admiration." — R. C. Durr. 

The period of nearly two and half centuries that forms 
the subject of this study is one of the most brilliant epochs in 
Indian History’. In 1526, Zaltiru-d din Muhammad Babur, by 
his victory’ over Ibruhlm Lodi in Uic first battle of PEiiupat, 
ushered in a new era in India and a new dynasty on the Uirone 
of Delhi, as Henry VII had done in England after his triumph 
on the field of Bosworth only forty years earlier (1485). The 
Age of tlic Mughals in India was memorable in many ways as 
of the Tudors in England. The first task of the two adventurers, 
Henrj’ in England and Babur in India, was not dissimilar : 
both had to make themselves secure on their newly won 
thrones ; boUi had to contend against champions, either legiti- 
mate or pretentious, of tlic disestablished powers; Ixith, in 
brief, aime-d at tlic establishment of a strong but benevolent 
monarcliy, each in a country' newly made his own. If Henry 
Tudor sought to win the hearts of his subjects and bridge 
the gulf between two principal factions within England by 
means of his marriage witli Elizabeth of York, likewise did 
a monarch of the Mughal dynasty, Akbar, marry a Rajput 
princess to bring about rapprochement between Hindus and 
Muslims in India. For a Icing who sought to make him- 
self absolute in every w’ay in England, it was felt necessary 
that he should be supreme over Church and State, and 
hence Acts of Uniformity" and Supremacy were passed. 
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Akbar aimed at the same objective, but did not seek to 
impose his royal wiU with the blood-stained hand of persecu- 
tion. ' For an Empire ruled by one head he thought, it was 
a bad thing to have the members divided among themselves 
and at'T^ipriance one with the other. We ought, therefore, 
to bring them all into one, but in such a fadiion that they 
should fbe one and all, with the great advantap of not losing 
what is good in any one religion, while gaining whatever is 
better in another. In that W'ay honour would be rpdered to 
God, peace would be given to the peoples, and security to the 
Empire.’! 

These parallels, striking as they are, may not be pressed, 
too closdy. In the first place, there was an essential difference 
in in the two peoples and countries. Secondly, the 

comparison or contrast is not always between two individual 
and exactly contemporaneous monarchs, but primarily 
between the general circumstances and achievements of two 
dynasties and countries. Yet few can read of Akbar mid 
Elizabeth, or even of Jahan^r and James I, without being, 
strongly reminded of certain resemblances or dissimilarities. The 
death of Elizabeth (1603) in England, and of Akbar (1605) 
in India, placed on their respective thrones successors who had 
much in common in their personal composition; both James 
and Jahangir were notorious for the mixture of opposite de- 
ments in their character. The contemporary of ‘the wisest 
fool in Christendom,’ who was ‘laborious over trifles and a 
trifler where serious labour was required,’ is thus described by 
V. A. Smith : Jahangir “ was a strange compound of tenderness 
and crudty, justice and caprice, refinement and brutality, 
good sense and childishness.”^ The generation after the death 
of each of these witnessed a civil war in both countries ; though 
in one it was merely a fratricidal struggle for the throne, 
and in another a war of liberation against the tyranny of the- 

1, Bartoli, cited by V. A. Smith in Akbar the Great Mogul, pp^ 
211 - 12 . 

2. Smith, The Oxford History of India, p. 387. 
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crown. In both countries there was no longer benevolence 
left about the monarchy, but only despotism. The puritanical 
Aurangazlb and tlie puiitanical Cromwell, despite essential 
differences, had many a stem trait in common that evoked 
natural revulsion and reaction in each case. TJjc later 
Stuarts, like the later Alughals, were but inglorious re- 
presentativL-s of their respective houses. Here thd paral- 
lels diverge, perhaps to meet again in our present struggle 
for political liberation, which is but an enlarged edition of 
England’s own (ucample copied in India with local adaptations. 

In 16SS, when by her Glorious Revolution, England was 
on tijc sure road to complete political emancipation, Auranga- 
zib was busy digging his own grave in the Deccan ; and from 
the doatli of Aurangazlb (1707) to Uie extinction of his 
Empire was not a far cr>’. "As some iinpetial corpse,” writes 
Lane-Poolc, " preserved for ages in its dread seclusion, crown- 
ed and armed and still majestic, yet falls to dust at the mere 
breath of heaven, so fell the Emnire of the Mughal when the 
great name that guarded ”it was no more."» In 1707 also 
England and Scotland came close to each other, and produced 
two-tliirds of the Union J.ack (the symbol of Britain’s Imperial 
expansion) br a combination of the white flag of St. Andimvs 
and the red cross of St. George., But when England was thus 
integrating, the Mughal Empire was fast distintegrating. 
When in 1739 Nadir Shah took away the Peacock Throne of 
Sliah Jalian from Delhi, he despoiled, not merely the imperial 
capital of its wealUi but also the imperial crown of its prestige 
In 1761, after the third battle of PanIpat, as Elphinstono 
observes, " Tlie history of the Mughal Empire closes of itself : 
Its territory' is broken into separate states ; the capital is de- 
serted ; the claimant to the name of Emperor is an exile and 
a dependant ; while a new race of conquerors has already 
commenced its career, which may again unite the Empire 
under better auspices than bcfore."= 

1. Lane-Poolc, Mediaeval India, p. 411. 

2. Elphinstone, History of India, p. 753. 
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Though the Mughal Emperors continued to bear the name 
and wear the crown for long after their virtual extinction, 
their phantom figures were only the lingering shadows of 
a glory that was already past. A hundred years after the 
third battle of Panipat, the last of the house of Babur 
and Akbar died in exile in Rangoon, in 1862, at the age 
of eighty-seven, having been arrested in 1857 by Lieutenant 
Hodson of the Intelligence Department, tried and convic- 
ted like an ordinary} felon in January 1858, and sent to 
Calcutta and tlience to Rangoon. Sudi was the fate of Balia- 
dur Shah “the great emperor." Only 250 years earlier, in 
the last year of Akbar’s life, tlic first English ambassador, 
John Mildenhall, had come to tlie Court of the Grand Mughal 
as a mere suppliant with flickering hopes of success ; in 1685, 
only eighty years after the death of Akbar, the English under 
direction of Sir Josiah Child, “the masterful chairman or 
governor of the Company, who was ambitious, (and) aimed at 
laying ‘ the foundation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 

dominion in India for all time to come’ persuaded King 

James II to sanction the dispatch of ten or twelve sliips of 
war with instructions to seize and fortify Chittagong. The 
expedition, rashly planned and unfortunate in e.xccution, w’as 
an utter failure. Subsequently, in 1688, the English found 
themselves, obliged to abandon Bengal altogether."^ But time 
brought about a sudden transformaUon in the situation, the 
details of which need not be traced here. The year of tlie 
third battle of Panipat also saw the final discomfiture of the 
French in India, while the English had already become 
masters of Bengal. As Smith puts it, “ The traders who fled 
in terror to Fulta in June 1756 were the masters of a rich 
kingdom exactly twelve months later." He also observes, 
“The collapse of the Empire came with a suddenness which 
at first sight may seem surprising. But the student who has 
acquired even a moderately sound knowledge of the history 


1. Smith, op. dt., p. 449. 
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will be surprised that the Empire lasted so long rather than 
because it collapsed suddenly.”’ 

The causes of tlie decline and fall of the Mughal Empire 
will be described and discussed in tlieir proper place in the 
body of this work. Here it may be only pointed out that, 
since the character and strength of the whole structure de- 
pended almost entirely upon the genius of tlic Emperor him- 
self, the deterioration of the Empire went hand in hand witli 
tlic corruption of the Emperor's personal character and 
capacity. The Empiic was strong and flourishing when tlie 
perfonality at its centre possessed strength and genius ; 
i: became weak and oppressive when that central figure 
ils<lf fell a prey to all kinds of vicious influences. A dia- 
racter study of the Empcrois themselves must therefore 
find an important place in the scheme of our work; tlieir 
ciiaracter was the epitome of the character of the Empire at 
evcr>* stage. But in judging them, we should never forget 
Uiat they were C5«entially the products of their age, and as 
R. C. Dutt ray.-, ” V,~c should never make the mistake of com- 
paring t'ne XVI and XVII centuries with the XIX and XX 
centuries, either in Europe or in India ; and we must never 
forget that administration was rude and corrupt, and adminis- 
trators were arbitrary' and oppressive all over the world in the 
olden days. But making allowance for this, we may look 
back on Muriial rule in India with some reasons for grati- 
fication." 

Ncvenhe!c<'s, writen; are not rare who have judged even 
Akbar, the greatest of tlie Mughals, by absolute ratlier tlian 
contemporary’ standards, and tripped into making very' dis- 
paraging remarks both about the subject of their criticism and 
the country’ to whicli he belonged. A true historical spirit 
ought to view things in their proper, historical perspective, be- 
fore judging men and nations too severely. In trying to repre- 
sent the past of a country sympathetic insight into the peculiar 
genius and traditions of the people is an indispensable virtue, 

1. Smith, op. cit., p. 449. 
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the lack of which often results in the distortion of the true im- 
l)ort of facts, if not of the facts themselves. It will not do t<i 
judge tlic builders of the Taj and I'athpur-SikrI by modi in 
standards and declare them hideous monuments of impiiialis- 
tic and capitalistic c.Kploitation of tlie masses. It will not 
do to denounce Akbar on the authority of either BadaunI 
or the Jesuits alone, any more than it is ixirmissiblc to 
idealise him on the sole authority of Abu-1 Farl. An impar- 
tial historian ought to weigh and consider all available sour- 
ces of information, and where they seem to speak with a 
dubious voice, reserve judgment rather than take sides and 
condemn too hastily. 

Looking at the Grand Mughals from such a stand-ix)int, 
one can easily agree with S. M. Kdwardes, and assert, "Yet 
tlicy were great men, despite their failings and frailties, and 
when one turns from the cold catalogue of their defects to 
consider the unique grandeur of Fathpur-Sikii, the supreme 
beauty of the T5j MaliTil and the MoU Masjid, the magnificence 
of the .Agra and Delhi palaces, and the rare wealth of picto- 
rial and calligraphic art, which owed its c.'cccllcnce to their 
guidance and inspiration, one feels inclined to re-echo tlic 
words of the lady Marcchalc of France concerning a peccant 
member of the old noblesse of the eighteenth centurj' : ‘ Depend 
upon it. Sir, God thinks twice before damning a man of that 
quality 1 ' The fame which they achieved in their own age, and 
which will endure, was the natural corollary of their marked 
intellectuality.’’* 

The virtues as well as the vices of the Grand Mughals in 
India were not a peculiar product of the tropics ; their spiri- 
tual doubles were to be found in France, Prussia, and Russia, 
to mention only tlieir most outstanding contemporaries. Louis 
XIV lived between 1643-1715 ; Frederick William I from 1713- 
40 ; Frederick the Great, 1740-86 ; and Peter the Great from 
1682-1725, They were all cast in the same mould, and need not 

1. Edwardes and Garrett, Mughal Rule in India, p. 350. 
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lx: individually studied. “ Louis XIV,” wtIIcs Mr. H. G. Wdls, 
"set a pattern for all the kings of Europe. Ilis j)revailing 
occupation was splendour. Ilir great palace at Versailles... 
was the en\y and admiiation of the world. He provoked a 
universal imitation. Every king and princelct in Europe was 
building hi< own Vcrsciillcs as mudi beyond his means as his 
subjeetc and credits would permit, liverj’whero the nobility 
rebuilt or e.\tendcd their chateaux to tire new pattern. A 
great indu'^tiy of Ijcautiful and elaborate fabrics and furnishings 
developed. The luxurious arts flourished cvcry\vherc; sculpture 
in alabaster, faience, gilt wood-work, metal work, stamped 
kathir, much music, magnificent painting, beautiful printing 
and buildings, fine cookery, fine vintages. 

" Amidst the mirrors and fine furniture went a strange 
race of ‘gentlemen* in vast iwvdrred wigs, silks and laces, 
poised upon high red heels, supported by amazing canes ; and 
still more wonderful ‘ladies,* under towers of powdered hair 
and wearing vast expansions of silk and satin sustained 

on wire. Tlirough it all. postured the great Louis, the sun of 
his world, unaware of the meagre .and sullcy and bitter faces 
that walclied him from those lower darltncsses to which his 
sunshine did not penetrate. 

" It was a part — and an excellent part — of the pose of the 

Grand Monarcliy to p.atronisc literature and the sciences 

Louis XIV decorated his court with poets, plaj-wrighf:?, philo- 
sophers and scientific men." 

There was another side to the picture. " Great numbers 
of his most sober and valuable subjects were driven abroad by 
his religious persccuticins, taking arts and industries witli 

them. . . . Under his rule were carried out the ‘ dragonnades,’ 
a peculiarly malignant and effectual form of persecution. 

Rough soldiers were quartered in the houses of the Protes- 

tants. and were free to disorder the life of their hosts and 
insult tlieir woman-kind as they thought fit. Men yielded to 
that sort of pressure who would not have yielded to rad. and 
fire.” 
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Such was the nature of the Grand Monarchy in the 
heyday of its power in France, In the period ‘of its decline, 
it was not unlike the d(^adcd specimens of the Mughals. 
Louis XIV died eight years after the death of Aurangzib, 
and was succeeded by his grandson Louis XV, “ an incompe- 
tent imitator of his predecessor’s magnificence. He posed as 
a King, but his ruling passion was that common obsession of 
our kind, the pursuit of women, tempered by a superstitious 
fear of hell How such women as the Duchess of Chatcauraux, 
Madame de Pompadour, and Madame du Baro' dominated 
the pleasures of the King, and how wars and alliances were 
made, provinces devastated, thousands of people killed, be- 
cause of the vanities and spites of these creatures, and how 
all the public life of France and Europe was tainted with 
intrigue and prostitution and imposture because of them, the 
reader must learn from the memoirs of the time.”^ 

Students of Mughal history would do well to con over 
these contemporary standards in Europe when they read of 
the magnificence, the autocracy, and the corruption of the 
Grand Monarchy in India. Then they will read ‘ not to con- 
tradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, but 
to weigh and consider.’ (Bacon). 


1. H. G. Wells, The Outline of World History, pp. 816-21, (Cas- 
sell, Popular Ed. 1930.) 



CHAPTER 1 


INDIA AS BABUR FOUND HER 

‘ It h n remarkably fine countrj' ; it is quite a dificrcnl world 
compared witli our countries.' 

So wrote Babur in his Tuzak or Wakint, a work which 
Elphinslone characterises as “almost the only piece of real 
history* in Asia."‘ It is the work, besides, of " a man of genius 
and ol:ser\’ation, and presents his countrymen and contempor- 
aries in their appearance, manners, pursuits, and actions, as 

clearly as in a mirror In Babur the figures, dress, tastes, 

and habits of each individual introeluccd arc described with 
such minuteness and reality that we seem to live among them, 
and to know their persons as well as we do tlieir characters. 
His descriptions of the countries he visited, their scenery, cli- 
mate, productions, and works of art and industry*, are more 
full and accurate than will, perhaps, be found, in equal space, 
in any modem traveller ; and, considering the circumstances in 
which th'.-y were compiled, are truly surprising.”* 

Such as it is, it is strange that no historian of Mughal 
India has thought fit to commence his description of the 
country*, in the fir.st quarter of the sixteenth century, with tlie 
live pictures given by the founder of the dynasty in his Memoirs, 

■ Hindustan,' writes Babur, ' is situated in the 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd climates. No part of it is in the 
condi- jg a remarkably fine country. It is 

quite a different world, compared with our 
countries. Its hills and rivers, its forests and plains, its ani- 


1. Elphinstonc, op. dt,, -p- '138. 
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mals and plants, its inhabitants and their languages, its winds 
and rains, are all of a different nature. You have no sooner 
passed the river Sindh than the country, the trees, the stones, 
the wandering tribes, the manners and customs of tlie people 
are entirely those of Hindustan.’ 

His first experience of this strange land, however, was not 
unlike that of any other stranger. He thought, ‘ The country 
and towns of Hindustan are extremely ugly. All its towns and 
lands have a uniform look : its gardens have no walls ; the 
greater part of it is a level plain. The banks of its rivers and 
streams, in consequence of the rushing of the torrents tliat 
descend during the rainy season, are worn deep into the channel, 
which makes it generally difficult and troublesome to cross 
them. In many places tire plain is covered by a thorny brush- 
wood to such a degree tliat the people of the pargmias, relying 
on these forests, take shelter in them, and trusting to their in- 
accessible situation, often continue in a state of revolt, refusing 
to pay thdr taxes. 

‘ In Hindustan, the populousness and decay, or total des- 
truction of villages, nay, of cities, is almost instantaneous. Large 
cities that have been inhabited for a series of years (if, on an 
alarm, the inhabitants take to flight), in a single day, or a day 
and a half, are so completely abandoned, that you can scarcely 
discover a trace or mark of population. 

* The climate during the rains is very pleasant. On some 
days it rains ten, fifteen, and even twenty times. During the 
rainy season inundations come pouring down all at once and 
form rivers, even in places where, at other times, there is no 
w'ater. Wliile the rains continue on the ground, the air is singu- 
larly delightful, in so much that nothing can surpass its soft 
and agreeable temperature. 

' Its defect is that the air is rather moist and damp. 
During the rainy season you cannot shoot, even with the bow 
of our country, and it becomes quite useless ; the coats of mail, 
books, clothes, and furniture, all fed tire bad effects of the mois- 
ture, The houses, too, suffer from not being substantially built. 
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‘There is pleasant enough weather in tlie winter and 
•summer, as well as in the rainy season; but then tlic north wind 
■always blows, and there is an excessive quantity of earth and 
dust flying about. When the rains are at hand, tliis wind blows 
five or six times with axccssive violence, and such a quantity of 
dust flies about that you cannot sec one another. Tlicy call this 
an 

* It grows warm during Taurus and Gcmim, but not so 
warm as to become intolerable. The heat cannot be compar- 
ed to the heaLs of Balkh and ICandaliar. It is not above half 
so warm as in these places.' 

Nevertheless, * The chief axccllencc of Hindustan is that 

it is a large countiy, and has abundance of 

Economic gold and silver Another convenience of 

conditions. 

HindusUm is that tlie workmen of every 
profession and trade arc innumerable, and witliout end. For 
■any work of any employment, there is always a set ready, to 
whom the same cmploj'mcnt and trade have descended from 
father to son for ages.’* . 

The economic condition was certainly such as to tempt an 
adventurer like Babur. The Tdnkh-i-Daudt, a work of tlie reign 
of JaliangTr, contains a dc.<cription of the prosperity of India at 
the time of Babur's invasion. * One of the most e,xtraordinary 
phenomena of Sultan IbrliSliIm’s time,’ it says, ‘ was that com, 
cloUicc, and every kind of merchandise were cheaper tlian they 
had ever been Imown to be in any other reign, except perhaps 
in tlie lime of Sultan .M-au-d din Khilji ; but even that is doubt- 
ful Ten JHff/is of com could be purchased for one 

bahloli; five ^rs clarified butter, and ten yards of cloth, could 
be purchased for the same coin. Ewrything else was in the 
same exuberance ; the reason of all which was that rain fell in 
the exact quantity which was needed, and tlie crops were conse- 
quently luxuriant, and produce increased ten-fold beyond the 
usual proportion A respectable man with a family dc- 

1. E, & D., The History jtj India as told by Its own Historians, 
IV ; pp. 221-23. 
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pendent on him might obtain wages at the rate of five taikas. 
a month. A horseman received from twenty to thirty (tmtkas) 
as his monthly pay. If a traveller wished to proceed from Delhi 
to Agra, one bahloH would, with the greatest ease, suffice for 
the expenses of himself, his horse, and escort.’* 

Allowance being made for overstatement, this should en- 
able us to visualise tlie comparative affluence of the period. An 
account of tlie political condition of the country will complete- 
the description of India as Babur found her in 1526 a.d. 

‘ The capital of Hindustan,’ writes Babur, ‘ is Delhi. From 
the time of Sultan Shihabu-d din Ghoil to< 
Political the end of Sultan Firoz Shah’s time, the 
condition. greater part of Hindustan was in the pos- 

session of the Emperor of Delhi. At the period when I con- 
quered that country five Musalman kings and two Pagans exer- 
cised royal authority. Although there were many small and 
inconsiderable Rais and Rajas in the hills and woody countrj', 
yet these were the chief and the only ones of importance.’* 

A.— MUSALMAN KINGS 

1. Delhi.— 'Ons of these powers was the Afghans, whose- 
government included the capital, and extended from Bahrah to ■ 

Bihar Suitan Bahlol Lodi Afghan, and his son Sultan 

Sikandar,. .: .seized the throne of Delhi, as well as that of 
Jaunpur, and reduced both kingdoms under one government." 

• 2. Gujarat.— The second prince was Sultan Muhammad 
Muzaflar, in Gujarat. He had departed this life a few days 
before Sultan Ibrahim’s defeat (at Panipat, 1526). He was a 
prince well-skilled in learning, and fond of reading the badis (or 
traditions). He was constantly employed in writing the Kuran. 
They call this race Tang. Their ancestors were cup-bearers to 
the Sul@n Firoz that has been mentioned, and his family. After 
the death of Firoz they took possession of the throne of Gujaiat." 

1. E. & D., op. dt., pp. 47-65. 

2. Ibid., p. 259. 
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3. Bahmoms . — ^“Thc third kingdom is that of the Bah- 
manJs in the Dekhin, but at the present time the Sultans of the 
Dckhin have no auUiority or power left. ' AH the different dis- 
tricts of their kingdom have been seized by their most powerful 
nobles ; and when tlie prince needs anything, he is obliged to 
ask it of his own Awlrs.’ 

4. MSltvS . — The fourth king was Sultan Malimud, who 
reigned in the country of Malvsii, whicli they likewise call 
Mfindu. This dynasty was the Khiljl. Riiija Sanka, a Pagan, 
had defeated them and occupied a number of their provinces. 
Thi'- dynasty also had become weak.’ 

5. JJojgal.— ' The fifth prince was Nusrat Shah, in the 
kingdom of Bengal. His father had been king of Bengal, and 
was :i sciyid of the name of SulUin Alau-d din. He had attain- 
ed this throne by hereditary succession. It is a singular custom 
in Bc.agal (liowcvcr) that there is a little of hereditary descent 
in succession to the sovcrcipjty. . . .tvhocvcr kills the king and 
succeeds in placing himself on that throne, is immediately ac- 

knoiclcdgcd as king; the people of Bengal say, “Wc are 

faithful to tlie throne ; whoever fills the throne we are 
obedient and true to it." As for instance, before the 
accession of Nusrat Shah’s father, an Abyssinian (Muzaffar 
Shah Habshl), having killed the reigning king, mounted 
Uie throne, and governed the kingdom for some time f three 
years). Sultan .AHu-d din killed the Abyssinian, ascended tlie 
throne, and was acknowledged as king. After Sultan Alau-d 
din’s death, the kingdom devolved by succession to his son, 
who now reigned.^ 

1. Na'im-d din Nusrat Sliiili was ' a prince of gentle disposition 
and strong natural aflecUons, for he not only refrained from slaying, 
mutilating, or imprisoning his brother, but doubled tlie provision 
whidi his father had made for tlicm.' He married a daughter of 
Ibrahim Lodi, and slidtcrcd many an Afghan chief who fled from Delhi, 
after the battle of Piinipat, and bestowed fiefs upon them. He sent 
Qutb Shah one of his nobles, in 1B29, to make a demonstration 
against Babur, further details of which will be found in Cli. II, be- 
low— p. 50. 
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‘The five kings who have been mentioned,’ says Babur, 
* are great princes, and are all Musalmans, and possessed of 
formidable armies.’ 

B.— HINDU KINGS 


1. VijayauigaT. — The most powerful of the Pagan, 
princes, in point of territory and army, is the Raja, of Bija- 
nagan' 


2. Mewar , — ^"Another is Raija Sanka, who has attained 
his present high eminence, only in these later times, by his. 
own valour and his sword. His original principality was Chitor. 
During the confusion that prevailed among the princes of the 
kingdom of Mandu, he seized a number of provinces which*, 
had depended on Mmdu, such as Rantpur (Rantambhor),., 
Sarangpur, Bliilsan, and Chanderl. 

‘There were a number of other Rais and Rajas on the 
borders and within the territory of Hindustan ; many of whom,, 
on account of their remoteness, or the difficulty of access into 
tlieir country have never submitted to the Musalman Kings.’* 
Such, in brief, is the description of India that we are able- 
to gather from the writings of Babur him- 
self. Very little is necessary to be added to- 
make the situation, at the time of his inva- 


Babui's 

omissions. 


sion, more clear. 

First may be pointed out the omission by Babur of the 
kingdoms of Khandesh, Orissa, Sindh, and Kashmir. With the 
former two Babur had notlring to do : Khandesh enjoyed a 
quiet prosperity under its Farukhi (Musalman) ruler; and. 
Orissa (Hindu) was engaged in constant warfare with Bengal in 
the north and Vijayanagar in the south. Sindh was ruled by 
the Sumana Jams until 1520. Then Shah Beg Arghun, being 
driven away by Babur from Kandahar, took possession of it. 
His son Shah Hussein was defeated by Babur in 1527. KSshmir- 
was a prey to internal factions ; its nobles set up and pulled 
down puppet princes as it suited their interests. Muhammad 


1. E. & D. op. dt., pp. 259-62. 
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Sliah ruled Kashmir, from 1-199 to 1526, with the help of his 
minister Malik Ivfiji Chakk. In the latter year the minister 
overthrew master, to be liimsclf overthrown in turn, within the 
nine months, by rivals who obtained help from Babur’s officers. 
Later, howc\'cr, the factious nobles made common cause against 
Uicir enemy and forced Uic Mughals to retire into the Punjabi 

Secondly, even of the rulers and kingdoms mentioned by 
BTibur it is worth while to add a little more information. 
Among the comlemporary nilcrs of India B:lbur has chosen to 
make ‘special mention of the Raja of 'Bijanagar' and *RaDu 
Sanka/ He characterises the former as ' tlie most powerful of 
tin- Pagan princes in point of territory and army but never- 
theless^. he was tex) distant from Babur for further notice. The 

latter had 'attained his present high eminence by his 

own valour and his sword.* This valour and sword, however, 
were soon tric-d against Babur him*sclf and found wanting. Be- 
sides defeating the RaijTi at Khfinua (March, 1527), ‘In the 
year 934 (A.H.), by tlie divine favour in the space of a few 
hour?. I took by storm Chanden, whidi was commanded by 
Maidfini RaoCMcdini Rfii), one of the highest and most dis- 
tinguished of Ranfi Snnka’s officer, put all the Pagans to the 
sword, and from the mansion of hostility which it had long 

1. The Empire of Vija^-anagar comprised practically the whole 
of the prc<em ^Iadras Presidency with Mj’sorc and all other States 
in the jyninmla. When Krislina Deva R-'iya fought against Ismail 
AdiT Shrih of Bijapur, for the possession of tlic Raichur DoTib, on 19th 
May 1520, Ijis army consisted of 703,000 infantry, 32,600 cavalrj', 
and 551 w^r-elcphanK besides an uncounted host of camp-followeri, 
etc. Domingo Pa^s the Portuguese visitor to Krislina Raya's capital, 
ccnsidcTcd Vijayanagar *thc best provided city in the world ; and tiic 
King himself 'by rank a greater Lord titan any by reason of wliat 
he pos'=cs?es in armies, and territories: He is the most feared and 
perfect King, Utat could possibly be, cheerful of disposition and ver^^ 
merry ; he is onef that seeks to honour foreigners and receives tlicm 
kindly, a*fking about all their affairs, whatever their condition may 
be. lie is a greater ruler and a man of much justice ; gallant anc 
perfect in all things, but subject to sudden fits of rage.’ (Smitli, 
op. cit., pp. 301-11.) 
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beai. converted it into the mansion of the Faith, as will be 
hereafter more fully detailed.’^ 

Babur's unconscious tribute to Krishna Deva Rfij'a of 
Vijayanagar (1509-29) was well desen’cd. 

Condition of Though tliis great prince of South India 

South India. did not come into direct contact with the 

Mughal im'ader, he is worthy of remem- 
brance because of his relation with the Bahmanis who are men- 
tioned by Kbur. 

‘But at the present time the Sultans of the Dekhin,’ he 
truly observed, ‘ have no authority or power left. All the dif- 
ferent districts of their kingdom have been seized by their most 
powerful nobles ; and when the prince needs anything, he is 
obliged to ask it of his own Amirs' The disruption of the 
Bahmanis was among other reasons, due to the pressure of 
Vijayanagar, which, in its turn, was to fall a prey 'to 
Musalman hostility within half a century (1565) of the ex- 
tinction of Bahmahi as a single independent kingdom. 

The last of the independent Bahmanis was Mahmud Shah 
(1482-1518), under whom the kingdom split up : Bijapur was 
the first to set up the Adil Shahl (1489) ; next came the Imad 
Shahl of Berar (1490). After the death of Mahmud Shah 
(1518), four puppet princes were set up successively at Kul- 
burga, the Bahmani capital, by Amir Band the mim'ster. Not 
content v/ith this, Batid finally established the independent 
Barid, Shahl of Bidar in 1526, the year of Babur’s victory over 
Ibrahim Lodi. 

Ferishta describes the situation well ; ‘ In the year 933 H. 
(1526 A.D.) the Emperor Babur conquered Delhi, upon which 
Ismail Adil Shah, Burhan Nizam Sl^, and Kutb Shah (who 
was to found the Kutb Shahi of Golkonda in 1528) sent ambas- 
sadors to his court. Kaleem-ullah (last of the Bahmanis) also 
sent one of his companions, in disguise, with a petition to the 


1. E. & D., op, dL, p. 261. 
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Emperor ; selling forth, Ural iiis kingdom had been usurped, 
and his person confined by rebellious ser\'ants ; offering, if the 
Emperor of Delhi would rolic\x* him from his distressed situa- 
tion, to c'dfc to him, Dntilaliibod and the province of Bcrilr. 
BTibur, not Iving -ytt confirmed in his conquests, the kings of 
Mahva and {.ujarnt being still unsubdued, paid no attention to 
tliis n.quc,-t ; but the circumstance coming to the knowledge 
of Amir Barid, he treated the king with greater rigour, who, 
makinr; lii'- cscajjc to his uncle Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapur, 
wa<i uaivi-d by him honourably in hopes of using his name 
to his <r.vn advantage, but the King, dissatisfied witli his recep- 
tion. r« tired to Burhan Nizam Shfih of Ahmadnagar. Kaleem- 
ullah n-«idcd at Alimadnagar till his death, and with him ended 
the dyna«ty of BahmanT.’^ 

The Dtxcan was thus pro-occupied at tlic time of Babur’s 
invasion ; b.ing distracted and divided on the one hand by the 
protracted duel between Vijayanagar and Bahmani, and on 
the other by the internecine struggles between the various 
Musalman princts and factions (Sunni vs. Shia ; DeccanI vs. 
Foreigners— Arab, Turk, Persian, Mughal, and Abyssinian),— 
all contributing their share to weaken and paralyse the country 
by intrigue, fight, and assassination.^ 

The Porlugue&i were a nc\v dement in South Indian 
politics. Va'«o do Gama opened a new era, as well as a new 
problem, for India, b}’ rcadiing Calicut in 1497. His country- 
men soon Ijecame a nuisance to the Muslim pilgrims Ixtund for 
Jedda ; they also became a menace to the Musalman kingdoms 
bordering on tlte Arabian Sea. In 1510, Albuquerque, their 
intrepid Governor, conquered Goa, then tlie principal port in 
the Bijapur territorj'. In 1530, the year in which Babur died, 
they assembled a large fleet at Bombay, proceeded to Daman 
and captured it. “ The entry of this European nautical 

1. Briggs, II, pp- 558-9. 

2. Bijapur alone lost 16,000 Idljed in the battle of Riiidiur, 19tli 
May, 1520. 

M. 2 
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power,” indeed, “created an unsettling factor" both in the 
commercial and political life of India.^ 

North India was in no better position to offer elTcctive 
resistance to the invader. Both Malwfi. and 
N^i'lndia Gujarat were constantly at war with the 

Rajputs under Raija Sanga and Medini Rai. 
In northern Malwa, particularly, the Rajputs had gained con- 
siderable ascendancy. Mahmud II, the reigning prince at the 
time of Babur’s invasic"«j had secured the throne against liis 
rivals, with the help of Medini Rai. Subsequently, jealous 
of tlie Rajputs, he tried to get rid of them with the assistance 
of Muzaffar Sliah II of Gujarat. Medini Rai secured the 
aid of Raiia Sanga and inflicted a defeat upon the Musal- 
mans. Mahmud was wounded and captured, but chivalrously 
restored to his throne. Yet, when Muzaffar of Gujarat 
died, in 1526, Mahmud unwisely supported ChSnd Khan 
(younger son of Muzaffar) against his abler elder brother 
Bahadur Shah. As a penalty for his backing the wrong horse, 
Bahadur ShSh annexed Malwa to his own kingdom in 1531. 

Bahadur Shah, who was to try conclusions with Babur’s 
son, was growing formidable, unnoticed by the Mughal in- 
vader. In 1524, his fatlier Muzaffar Shiih had supplied Alam 
Klian, an uncle of Ibrahim Lodi, witli a small force and a 
sum of money to contend for the throne of Delhi. But Balia- 
dur Shah himself, being dissatisfied with his father, sought 
Lis fortune under Ibrahim Lodi, in 1526, when the latter was 
preparing for his fatal struggle. While the Gujarati adven- 
turer distinguished himself in the preliminary skirmishing 
against the Mughals, he did not persist for long ; evidently he 
v/as scared away by his patron’s jealousy. Then he retreat- 
ed to Jaunpur, where he heard of his father’s death, and 
hastened home. There he busied himself witli securing his 
fatlier’s throne and extending his influence in the soutli by 
dynastic marriages and political alliances with rival princes 

1. Cambridge History of India, III, p. 495. For details of 
Portuguese policy in India, see Smith, op. cit., pp. 332-4. 
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of Bctfir and Khandcsh against Bidar and Ahmadnagar. In 
1529, he also slieltcrcd Jam Finlz of Sindh who had been 
driven away by Shah Beg Arghun, the fugitive from Babur 
already mentioned (p. M above). In 1530, he received under 
his protection Afghan refugees from Dellii ; and forl’ficd Diu 
against the Portuguese who had just taken Daman. 

In Rajputfina. Rajja Sanga (or Sangrama Singh), who 
ascondetl the throne of Mewar (Cliitor) in 1509, controlled 
directly or indirectly the tnlirc icsouiccs of Rajasthan. 

‘ Eighty thousand horse, seven Rajas of the highest rank, 104 
chieftains with 500 war-elephants, followed him into the field.’ 
In hi-5 reign Mewar reached the zenith of her glor^-. Eighteen 
pitched battles he fought against the kings of Delhi and 
Mahwl : no force could face him in Hindustan. According to 
Sheikli Zain, * Tlicre was not a single ruler of the first rank in 
all these gresit countries like Delhi, Gujarat, and Mandu, who 
was able to make head a/ainvl him. The banners (M the in- 
fidel flaunted over two hundred cities inhabited by people of 
the Faith.’ » 

Finally, we came to the kingdom of Delhi, India’s political 
centre of gravity. V.'lten Ibrahim I-odI succeeded to his 
father's throne, Ahmrd Yadgur says, ‘Many nobles became 
aware of the king’s fickle disposition and raised lire standard 
of opposition.’- He disgusted his triije by his pride, and 
alarmed his chiefs by his suspicious and tyrannical temper. 
From tlrcsc causes his rtign was continually disluilxid by 
rebellions. At the commencement of it (1517) one of his 
brothers was proclaimed king at Jawipur, was subdued in 
the course of a twch-c month, and w'as privately executed 
by Ibifihim, who imprisoned his other brothers for life. A 
chief named Islam Khan ne.xt rebelled, and was killed in 
battle. Several men of rank and goveinois of provinces 
were executed, for their share in these transactions. Othem 
were put to death on suspicion ; some were secretly made 

1. Cited by Ruslibrookc Williams, An Empire Builder, pp. 12-13. 

2, E. D., op. dl., V, p. 14. 
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-away with after being imprisoned ; and one was assassinated 
at the seat of his government. These proceedings spread 
general distrust and disaffection ; various chiefs revolt- 
• ed, and the whole of the eastern part of Ibrahim's dominion 
threw off its obedience, and formed a separate state under 
Darya IClian Lohani, whose son afterwards took the title of 
King. Daulat Khan Lodi, Governor of the Punjab, dread- 
ing the fate of so many other chiefs, revolted and called in 
the aid of Babur.' So also did Rapa Sanga : " The Empire 
of Delhi was in confusion ; it had become the prey of the strong- 
est ; and the former successes and mighty power of the 
Rai^a might secure to justify at once his hopes of seating 
liimself on the vacant throne of the Lodis, and his more rea- 
sonable and glorious ambition of expelling both the Afghans 
and Turld invaders from India, and restoring her own Hindu 
race of kings, and her native institutions.”^ 


1. Elphinstone, op. cit, p, 420. 

2. Erskine, Babur and Hutndyiin, I, p. 462. 



BABUR'S PEDIGREE 
GENEALOGY 


Patern'al Sire 
(Tuim 
TIMOR BCG 


3rd Abu Said- 


Miihmiid MinTi 
{Badakh'liTm & 
Balkli) 


Matehnal Side 
(Mongol) 
CHINGIZ KIIAN 


I -Uh 

Umar Shcildi 
(FarjilianTO 


Yunus IGian 
Kulltfk Nigar 13th. 


ZithirU'd din 
Muhammad 
(BABUR) 


Ahmad Mirrit UIuchBcc 

i Samarl:and ( IGibul U 
Si Boi-J'-ara) Ghazni) 

Note : — II will Ixj seen from the above that Babur was 


fifth in descent from 'fimur and fourteenth from Chingiz Khan, 
both of them great conquerors and scourges of Asia. 

2. It is also to lx: noted that Bfibur was a Turk from 
his father’s side, and a Mongol from his mother’s side. TurJii 
is therefore a more accurate term for labor’s dynasty, than 
Mughal. Mughal or Mogul is the Persian and Indian foim 
of Mongol. 

3. Babur was the cognomen given to his grandson by 
Yunus Klian. In TuikT it means ' tiger.’ 

(For a history of Timur and Chinpz IGian and their 
descendants prior to Babur, sec Erskine, A History of India 
under the First Two Sovereigns of the House of Taitnur, vol. I, 


pp. 8-76). 



AUTHORITIES 


A. Primary : (i) Babur’s own Memoirs are the prin- 

cipal source of information about his life and career. 

"If ever there were a case,” writes Lane-Poole, “when 
the testimony of a single historical document, unsupported by 
other evidence should be accepted as sufficient proof, it is the 

case with Babur’s Memoirs No reader of tliis prince of 

autobiographers can doubt his honesty or his competence as 
witness and chronicler.” 

According to Beveridge, the Babur-Nmia, {Wakai or 
Wakiat-i-Babml, or Tuzak-i-BSbun as Babur’s Memoirs have 
been variously called) “ is one of those priceless records which 
are for all time.” 

Elliot says, "Babur’s Memoirs form one of the best and 
most faithful pieces of autobiography extant.” 

Originally written in Babur’s native tongue, Turlti, it was 
translated into Persian, notably, by Mirra Abdur-Rahim 
(Bairam Khan’s son) in 1589, by order of Akbar.^ Its first 
English translation was made by Leyden and Erskine in 1825 
(2 vols. ed^.King, O. U. P. 1921) and the second in 1905 by 
Mrs. Beveridge (2 vols. Luzac, 1921.) There is also a French 
translation by Pavet de Courtdlle (1871). 

The first part of the Memoirs being revised and enlarged 
by Babur himself, after his invasion of India,- is better than 
the second part which has remained an unrevised and rough 
diary. There are three important gaps' in the Memoirs : the 
first covering the period 1503-1504 ; the second 1508-19 ; and 
the third 1520-25. 

They are therefore to be supplemented by — 

(ii) Tartkh-i-RasMdt of .Mirra Haidar (a- cousin of 
Babur) who completed his chronicle within seventeen years of 
Babur’s death. According to Erskine, “ It is the production of 
a learned and accomplished man ; and, in the latter parts, of 

1. A beautiful MS copy of this, with Sh^ Jahan’s autograph 
on the fly-leaf and many coloured pictures, is said to be in the 
Agra College Library. 
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a contcmporar}% intimately acquainted with the men and events 
he describes. It would form a most valuable accompaniment 
to tlic Commentaries of Bfibur, which it illustrates in every 
page. The two royal cousins arc worthy of each otlrer, and 
do honour to their age.” 

It has been rendered into English by Elias and Denison 
Ross (18£'5). 

(iii) Ilumnyun-Kfmw of Babur’s daughter, Gulbadan 
Begam, is, in the estimation of Rushbrookc Williams, " dccccd- 
ingly partial ". Nevertheless, it contains some personal recol- 
lections of its author’s father. It has been edited by Mrs. 
Beveridge” (R. A. S., 19021. 

fiv) Tarlkh-i-FcTtshid of Mahomed Kfisim Ferishta also 
supplies the gaps in Bfibur’s ^^erlWiT!t, The account, says Rush- 
brookc Williams, " is sane, accurate, and well-balanced 
For an English translation of it see Col. Briggs, History of the 
Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India till the year A. D. 
Id] 2, vol. 11. pp. 1-CP. l^ngmans (1829). 

B. SucoND.\RV : (i) Erskinc, A History of India under 

the First two Soumi^ns of the House of Taimur, Babur and 
Humayun, vol. I, Longmans (18541. 

(ii) Lanc-Poolc, Babur, Rulers of India Series, O. U. P. 
(1899). 

fiiii Rushbroolie Williams, 'An Empire Builder of the 
Sixteaith Century’ Longmans (1918). 

(iv) Edwardt-s. S.M., Babur : Diarist and Despot, Philpot, 

(London). 

■Kote : — The bibliographies given in this book arc not ex- 
haustive. Only such works as arc considered most essential 
have been included. Fuller guidance is to be had in tlic works 
herein cited. 

Elliot and Dowson’s The History of India as told by Its 
own Historians, contains valuable extracts from various original 
sources in translation. (8 vols. Triibner, 1877). 



CHAPTER II 


HOW THE EMPIRE WAS FOUNDED 

‘Filled as I was by the ambition of conquest and broad sway, 
one or two reverses could not make me sit down doing nothing.' 

Babur. • 

The Mughal Empire in India was founded in 1526, by- 
Babur, who, according to all estimates, is one of the most 
fascinating personalities in all history. He spent the greater 
part of his life outside India ; but though, as Lane-Poole says, 
his permanent place in history rests upon his Indian conquests, 
his earlier life' (of which he has left an imperishable record 
in his Memoirs) constitutes an interest by itself not less valu- 
able. “ Given such a man,” writes Flora A. Steele, " it would be 
dieer perversity to treat him solely in reference to the part he 
played in India, as this would be to deprive ourselves of no less 
than thirty-six years of the very best of company.” 

Babur’s -life falls into three definite periods : 1. Early 
adventures up to his conquest of KSbul J 149^1504) ; 2. Babur 
as King of Kabul (1504-25) ; and 3. Babwin Indi a (1525- 30). 

I. EARLY ADVENTURES 

Babur was bom on Friday, February 14, 1483 {Muharrfim 
6, 888 Hijra). 

Babur’s father Umar Sheikh, died on 
, A— ;Birth and Monday, June 8, 1494 {Ramzan 4, 899 

Htjra). 

Babur's Memoirs begin with the sentence — In the month 
of Ramzan of the year 899 {Hijra), in the twelfth year of 
my age, I became ruler in the country of Farghana.’ 
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Timur’s empire had been divided among his own descend- 
ants, as well as those of Chingiz Khan. 
B. — Political Its principal kingdoms and rulers were all 

Hentage. interrelated as follows* 

1. Tashkent, Sairam, Shahrukhia were under Babur's elder 
maternal uncle, Mahmud ICluin. 

2. The region between Tashkent and Yalduz was under 
Babur's younger maternal uncle, Ahmad IClian. 

3. Samarkand and Bokhara were ruled by Babur's eldest 
paternal uncle, Ahmad Mlrza. 

4. Badaklishan, Ilisar and Kunduz were ruled by Babur’s 
elder paternal uncle, Mahmud Mlrza. 

5. Kabul and Ghazni were ruled by Babur’s youngest 
paternal uncle, Ulugh Beg. 

6. Khomsfm and Herat were under Husain Mlrza, the 
head of the House of Timur. 

7. Farghana was the kingdom of which Babur’s father, 
Umar Sheikh, was the ruler. 

Yunus Khan, twelfUi in descent from Chingiz Khan, had 
three daughters by his first wife. They were married res- 
pectively to Babur’s two paternal uncles, Ahmad Mlrza and 
Mahmud Mlrza, and Babur’s father Umar Sheikh. Kutluk 
Nipir was Babur’s mother. 

Both Yunus Khan and his wife, Ais-Daulat Begum, 
exercised considerable influence over Babur. About the 
former, Babur writes in his Mcinohs : ‘ He had the most 
agreeable and refined manners and conversation such as arc 
very seldom to be met with in the most polished society’; and 
about the latter, ‘Few amongst women will have been my 
grandmother’s equals for judgment and culture ; she was very 
wise and far-seeing, and most affairs of mine were earned 
through by her advice.’ 

Babur combined in himself the ferocity of the Mongol, ‘ the- 
courage and capacity of the Turk , and the polished urbanity 
of tlic Persians— which were all inherited traits. 

•See also C. H.T., W, p. 3. 
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Farghana, with Andijan as its capital, was, as above 
noticed, Umar Sheikh’s kingdom. It was a fertile tract of 
country' on the Jagzrates, 50,000 sq. miles in extent (now I\ho- 
kand in Russian Turkistan). But Babur’s father was not satis- 
fied with this. So he quarrelled with his eldest brother. Ahmad 
Alirza who had received the largest share of the paternal 
dominions, viz., Samarkand and Bokhara. 

In the midst of these quarrels, however, Umar Sheikh died 
of an accidental fall, while feeding his pigeons (Monday 8lh 
June, 1494). This fatal event synchronised with the invasion 
of Farghana by Babur’s paternal and maternal uncles, Ahmad, 
and Mahmud A'firza, respectively. 

Though Babur was hardly twelve years of age at tliis time, 
he was saved from tlie critical situation by the loyalty of his 
subjects. He gratefully records : ‘ They (i.e., his enemies) 
found in our soldiers and peasantry a resolution and single- 
mindedness such as would not let them flinch from maldng of- 
fering of their lives so long as there was breath and power in 
thdr bodies ’. 

Samarkand, the city of Timur, (then ruled by his uncle 
Ahmad ACrra) exercised the greatest fasci- 
Samarkand. nation over the ambitious son of Umar 
Sheildr. It was to the west of Farghana, a city five miles in 
circuit, noted for its learning, and possessed of a great astrono- 
mical observatory (built by Ulugh Beg), and had celebrated 
colleges, baths and mosques. According to Mbur ‘even the 
baker’s shops (of Samarkand) are excdlent and the cooks are 
skilful ’. 

In July 1494, when Ahmad Mirza died, Babur set his heart 
upon the conquest of Samarkand. However, not until two 
years later could he make his first effort (July, 1496), and 
even then not successfully. But this attempt marked an im- 
portant stage in Babur’s life. 

Next year (1497), though only for a while, Babur succeed- 
ed in his ambition. He captured Samarkand and kept it for 
a hundred days. Then there was rebellion in Farghana, which 
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cost him both the kijiRcioms : ‘ Thus for the sake of Farghana 
I liad given up Samarkand, and now found I had lost the one 
■^Yithout fccuring the other 

After this, Babur became a wanderer for two years. As 
he himself writes, ever since he was eleven 
years of age, he never spent two festivals 
of the Kawzm, in the same place ’ ; or in the words of Fcrishla, 

* the football of fortune, like a king on a chess-board, he moved 
al)out from place to place, buffeted about like a pebble on the 
sea-shore.'* But wherever he went, Babur was always cheerful, 
always kindly, alwa>-s ready to enjoy the beauties of nature, 
—especially 'a wonderful, delicate, and toothsome melon with 
•a mottled sl:in like shagreen 

In M9S, he w.ni Farglrfina back, though he had to lose 
it again in 1500, because of an attempt to restrain his greedy 
‘ Mughal rascals’ from plundering. ‘ It was a senseless tiring,' 
he writes, ‘ to exasjyeraie so many men with arms in their hands. 
It! tear and in stalc-crajl a thing may seem reasonable at first 
sight, hut it needs to be urighed and considered in a hundred 
tights before it is finally decided upon. This ill-judged order of 
mine was. in fact, the ultimate cause of my second c.\pulsion 

Once more, therefore, he had to seek refuge ‘ by dangerous 
tracks among rocks. In the steep and narrow ways and gorges 
which we had to climb, many a horse and camel dropped and 
fell out.... We passed on. nevertheless, with incredible labour, 
through fearful gorges and tremendous precipices, until after 
a hundred agonies and losses, at last we topped fhos'' murder- 
ous steep defiles and came down on the borders of ICin, with its 
lovely c-vpansc of lake’. 

During 1500-1 he captured Samarkand for a second time, 
married his cousin Ayesha, had by her a daughter, ' who in a 
month or forty days went to partake of the mercy of God.’ 
After this they parted : for, ' as my affections decreased, my 
shyness increased.’ 

1. Briggs, II. p. 23. 
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Soon, Babur was defeated by Shaibaiu, the Uzbeg leader^ 
at Sar-i-pul (Bridge Head), and again driven out of Samar- 
kand within eight months. From 1502-4 he was once again a 
fugitive, with a following of only ' more than 200 and less than 
3{K) men with dubs in their hands and tattered dothes in their 
backs.’ In a garden he was once awaiting death ; ‘ but soon 
found life and fortune.’ The kingly blood in him canned out 
a kingdom in Kabul, in 1504. 

II. KING OF KABUL (1504-1525) 

‘ It was in the last ten days of the second Rahi (Oct. 
1504) that without a fight, without an effort, by Almighty 
God’s bounty and mercy, I obtained and made subject to me 
Kabul and Ghazni and their dependent districts.’ 

‘During my residence at Kabul’, he writes with great 
sdf-complacency, ‘ I passed my days in such entire absence of 
care, as I never did at any other time or do now.’ So he as- 
sumed, in 1507, the title of Padshah or Emperor, which had 
never been borne by any TImurid before him : ' Up to that 
date people had styled Timur Beg’s descendants Mirza even 
when they were ruling ; now I ordered that people diould style 
me Padshah ’. 

‘The adoption of this new title marked an important 
change in his political ideas.’® 

The same year (1507), Babur conquered Kandahar and 
bestowed it upon his younger brother Nasir, who, however, 
soon lost it within a week. It was not reconquered finally 
until fifteen years later. 

1. ‘ShaibanI or SHahi Beg ivas a princdy adventurer who 
first become Governor of Turkistan, and from diat time forward, 
came into prominence as the great enemy of the Timuiids in general, 
and of Babur in particular. His power, his cunning, his cruelty, 
made him a most formidable opponent ; and until the hand of death 
finally removed him, he was to constitute an insupportable barrier to 
the career of the young prince of Farghana.’ (Rudibrooke Williams, 
op. cit., p. 44.) 

2. Ishwari Prasad, A short History of Muslim Rule in India, 
p. 295. 
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Babur still yearned for Samarkand. This year (1507) 
also jlie paid a visit to his cousins in Herat which was ' the 
home of culture and ease.’ ^ ‘ In the whole habitable world/ 
says Babur, ‘ there is not sucli another city But his object 
in going tlicrc was to see if he could secure their hcl]> in making 
yet another effort against Shail»nT. He, however, soon realised 
tliat ‘ the brave barbarian from the north ’ was not to be van- 
quished by men like these. The Mlrzas, although accomplished 
and having a charming talent for conversation and society, 

‘ possessed no knowledge whatever of the conduct of a campaign 
or of warlike operations, and were perfect strangers to tlie 
preparations for a battle, and the dangers and spirit of a 
soldier's life.’ 

On his way back, Babur met with ‘such suiTcring and 
hardship as I had scarcely endured at any other time of my 
life.’ Nevertheless, in 1511-12, he had tlie satisfaction of win- 
ning Samarkand, Boklura, and Khorasan, for the last time, 
witli tire help of SliTih Ismael Safavi of Persia. 

In Rajab, 917 I-Hjrn (Oct. 1511) Babur re-entered Samar- 
kand, ‘ in Urc midst of such pomp and splendour as no one has 
e\'cr seen or heard of before or ever since.’ ~ Babur’s domi- 
nions now reached their widest extent : from Tashkent and 
Sairam on the borders of tlie deserts of Tarlarj', to Kabul and 
Ghazni near the Indian frontier, including Samarkand, Bok- 
hara, llisar, Kunduz and Farglrfma. 

But tiris glor>' was as shortlived as it was great. After 
flying from one part of his dominions to another, losing every- 
where, he returned to KTibul in 1513-14. 

The Sliah had exacted from him a verj* heavy price : 
Babur w’as to hold those kingdoms under the Shah ; he was 

1. saj’s I^hwandamlr, 'is Uic eye— the lamp Uiat il- 
lumines all other cites ; Herat is tire soul to tlie World's ixidy ; and 
if Kliorasnn be Uic tiosom of the eartli, Herat is confessedly its 
heart.’ 

2. TSfikh-i-Rashldi, p. 246; cited by Lanc-Poolc, op. cit, p. 131, 
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also to become a convert to the Shia faith and ado])t all it? 
symbols, as well as enforce the Shia creed on the orthodox 
Sunni subjects of the conquered kingdoms. Though Babur re- 
fused to prosecute anybody for his religious faith, his ov/n 
conversion led to his fall. 

With this last discomfiture in the north end ivest, the 
second period of Babufs life comes to a close; after this he 
definitely iufned to the south and east, viz., India. 

Altliough he continued to sit on the throne of Kabul for 
another twelve years, the history of the period 1514-25 is of 
little interest to the student of Indian History, except in its 
bearing on Babur’s Indian expeditions, to which we must now 
turn our attention. 

‘Kabul’, writes Babur, ‘is the intermediate point between 
Hindustan and IChorasan’. "Babur”, according to Lane-Poole, 
“ is the link between Central Asia and India, between predatory 
hordes and imperial government, between Tarmerlane and 
Akbar.”i 


III. BABUR IN INDIA (1525-1530) 

‘The great advantage of Hindustan,’ Babur was aware, 

‘ besides its vast extent of territorj', is the 
amount of gold, coined and uncoined, which 
may be found there To Hindustan, there-- 
fore, he turned his wistful attention when, after the conquest 
of Kabul, he felt the need for supplies : 

‘ (1) In 1504, he marched along the Peshawar-Attok 
road, went through the Kliyber, and then instead of crossing 
the river Indus, marched on Kolut. Here he found much 
booty v/hich he seized. 

(2) In September 1507, ha resolved, after some discus- 
sion, to march in the direction of Hindustan. So, placing a 
cousin in charge of Kabul, he came as far as Adlnapur (now 
Jalalabad), fighting his way among the Afghans and vainly 

1. Lane-Poole, op. dt., p. 9. 
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ntlcmptinR to subdue those ‘robbers and plunderers even in- 
time of iTcacc’. The retreat of Shaibanl emboldened Babur 
to return to his capital ; and once more the advance into India 
was postponed. 

(3) Sometime between 1514 and 1519, Babur profited 
by the example of Shfih Ismail, determined to possess an 
cfTcctivc artillcrj'; and secured the semccs of an Ottoman 
Turk, named Ustad Ali, who became his Master of Ordnance. 

Between 1520 and 1525. lilcewisc, lie scaired another 
Turkisli expert named Mustafa, for the same purpose. 

Tlicsc were clear indications of Babur’s ctTcctivc prepara- 
tions for the intended concpicst of India. “If there was one 
sin(;lc material factor, which more than any other, conduced 
to his ultimate triumph in Hindustan," oliscrvcs Rushbreoke 
Williams, “ it was his pov.'crful artilleiy.”’ 

(4) Babur aRain. in 1518, attempted reduction of the 
tribes and fortresses on the north-east of luibul, as a prelimi- 
nary to the conquest of Hindustan. 

Tlie urRC for definite conquest, however, came to him 
from one of his nobles, who said. 'Go on then 
Five Expeditions, j pQjc^,; yourself of the noblest country 

in the universe. Establish beyond tlic river Indus the Empire 
which your fathers have marked out for you. Go and fix 
your Court in the centre of Hindustan and prefer the dcliRhls 
of the Indies to the hoar and snow of Tartaiy. EveiythiiiR 
seems to invite you to the south ; Providence has oinducted 
you to Kabul and put you on the road to Hindustan ; God 
and Muhammad cnRaRcd you to extinguish the idolatry' of tlic 
Indians? 

The effect of this on Babur is best summed up in what he 
himself wrote after tlic battle of Panlpat : — 

* From the year 910 Hijra, when I obtained the principa- 
lity of Kabul, up to the date of the c\'cnls I now record, I had 
never ceased to think of the conquest of Hindustan. But I 


1, Rudibrookc Williams, op. cit., p. 111. 
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had never found a suitable opportunity for undertaking it, 
hindered as I was, sometimes by the apprehensions of my 
Begs, sometimes by disagreements between my brothers and 
mj'self. Finally, all these obstacles were happily removed. 
Great and small, Begs and captains, no one dared say a word 
against the project. 

‘So, in 925 Hijra (1519) I left at the head of an army, 

and made a start by taking Bajaur From this time to 932 

Hijra {1526) / was always actively concerned in the affairs of 
Hindustan. I went there in person, at the head of an army, 
five times in the course of seven or eight years. The fifth time 
by the munificence and liberality of God, there fell beneath 
my blows an enemy as formidable as Sultan Ibrahim, and I 
gained the vast Empire of Hind 

The five expeditions referred to above were — 

First Expedition : In 1519 he stormed Bajaur which fell 
after a spirited struggle, in which Babur’s new artillery play- 
ed a decisive part, ‘By the favour and pleasure of the High 
God, this strong and mighty fort was taken in 2 or 3 hours ; 
matching the fort were the utter struggle and effort of our 
braves ; distinguish themselves they did, and won the name 
and fame of heroes 

Babur looked upon this as the first step on the road to 
Hindustan. If here he indulged in wholesale massacre, it 
was to make an example. When he proceeded further to 
Bhira, on the Jhelum, he acted with great restraint : ‘ As ‘ 
it was always in my heart to possess Hindustan, and as these 
several countries had once been held by the Turks,* I pictur- 
ed them as my own, and was resolved to get them into my 
owri hands, whether peacefully or by force. For these 
reasons it being imperative to treat the hillmen well, this 
order was given : Do no hurt or harm to the flocks and herds 
of these people, nor even to their cotton ends and broken 
needles.’ 

1. Cf. Ibid, p. U3, n. 2. cf. C. H. I., IV, p. 10. 

2. Timur had overrun the Punjab in 1398-9. 
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He despatched Mulla Murshid to SulUin Ibifiliim ‘giving 
him tlic name and style of ambassador, to demand tliat the 
countries which from old times had belonged to the Turks 
should be given up to ma’ The Mulla was also given letters 
for Daulat Khan, Governor of the Punjab. ‘But tlie people 
of Hindustan, and particularly the Afghans,’ writes Babur, 

* arc a strangely foolish and senseless race. Tliis person, sent 
by me, Daulat Khan detained sometime in Lahore, neither 
seeing him himself, nor sufTering him to proceed to Sullfui 
Ibrahim ; so that my envoy, five months after, returned to 
Kabul wnthout having received any answer,' ® 

Babur quitted India, leaving Bliirii in the charge of Hindu 
Beg; but the latter was soon (1519) cxiTcllerl by the natives. 

Second Expedition ; The same year, in September, Babur 
again marched through lire Klryber, in order to subdue the 
Yusufzai and provision Peshawar fort as a base for future 
operations in Hindustan. But he was recalled by disturbing 
ncu's from Badakhshan, which came into Babur’s possession in 
1520. 

Third Expedition : For the third time Babur marched, in 
, 1520, through Bajaur towards Bhirii. Subduing tlic recalcitrant 
Afgjuin tribes on the way, he proceeded to Sialkot, which 
submitted witliout striking a blow. Tlic people of Saiyidpur 
defied Babur, but were easily subdued. However, Babur had 
to hastily retrace his steps again to fight Shall B6g Arghun, 
ruler of Kandahar. 

After two unsuccessful efforts, Babur finally acquired 
Kandahar, in 1522, through the treachery of its Governor, 
Maulana. .\bdul Bagi. Shah Beg cstablishid himself in Sindh, and 
Kamifm (Babur’s second son) was put in charge of Kandahar. 

Fourth Expedition : Tlius, thorougWy secure at home, 
Babur for the fourtli time invaded India, in 1524, Daulat Khan, 
Governor of the Punjab, was growing very powerful. SulUin 
Ibrahim had sununoned him to Delhi. But Daulat IClian off- 
ended him by not appearing iri person. To protect himself 
from the Sultan’s wrath, Daulat lihan sent his son Diliiwar 

M. 3 
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Khan, to invite Babur to dethrone Ibrahim Lodi in favour of 
his unde Alam IChan (or Alau-d din). 

Babur readily fell in with this invitation, and marched 
once more into the valleys of the Jhelum and the Chenab, 
Lahore and Dipalpur soon fell into his hands. Daulat I^an 
was defeated by the Delhi forces and driven into exile. But 
he came back and sought reinstatement at the hands of the 
invader, j Babur, however, offered him only Jalandhar and 
Sultanpur instead. Daulat K!h^ felt disappointed, and the 
fiefs were bestowed upon his more reliable son Dilawar IChan, 
Dipalpur was given to Alam IChSn. 

Daulat Khan and his second son Ghazi Khan fled to the 
hills, only to return in the wake of Babur's withdrawal. They 
recaptured Sultanpur from Dilawar, and Dipalpur from Alam 
Khan. Ibrahim’s attempt to subdue Daulat Khan proved 
unsuccessful. But Babur’s Lahore detachment inflicted a 
defeat upon him. 

On account of this unsettled state, Alam Khan fled to 
Kabul and once again sought Babur’s aid to seat himsdf on 
the throne of Delhi. In return Babur was promised sovere- 
ignty j)ver Lahore and the west Punjab. 

Alam Khan returned to India with this understanding. 
But the wily Daulat won him over. The two Khans accord- 
ingly marched on Delhi, only to be disgracefully routed by 
the Sultan. 

Fijth Expedition : Babur now crossed the frontier for 
the last time (Nov. 1525), with the largest army he had ever 
led into Hindusfian. Humajmn was with him, with a con- 
tingent from Badakhsl^. Crossing the Jhdum, the LShore 
army also joined him. All told, his followers numbered not 
more than 12,000 of whom perhaps only 8,000 were effectives. 

Sialkot had been lost. His generals in India had gathered 
together at lahore. But Daulat Khan alone had taken the 
field with not less than 40,000 men. Ibrahim Lodi was soon 
to confront him with 1,00,000 men and a large number of war- 
elephants. 
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However, Daulat Khan's foiccs meUed away at Babur’s 
mere approacii. Babur bad noUiinR more to do wltli him than 
to upbraid him for bis treacherous conduct. Dcatli soon 
snatched away Daulat Khan altogether from tlic field. 

On Februaiy 26, 1526, Huihayun won his spurs for the 
first time, against an advance division of tlic Imperial forces. 
Tbralilm was coming from Dellii, and Babur from Sirhind and 
Amtnla. On April 1. again Babur's men encountered a cavalry 
division of tlic Sultfm and emshed iL From April 12 to 19, 
one whole week, the two armies faced cacli other, with little 
action, near PanTpat — ^'thc plain intended by Nature to be 
the battlefield of nations.* 

FIRST BATTLE OF PANIPAT 

The battle was fought on April 21, 1526. 

“ On one side were the courage of despair, and something 
of the resources of scientific warfare ; on the other side, men-at- 
arms of the midiacval type, with crowded ranks of spear-men 
and archers thronging on in fool-hardy disorder.”^ 

On April 19. a night attack by Babur’s men failed. 

On April 20, tlierc was a scare in Babur’s army, of being 
out-numbered by the Indian forces. 

On April 21, the Imperial army, emboldened by tlic un- 
impressive conduct of Uic enemy, forged aliead. Owing to its 
large numbers, it had to converge suddenly ; the wide front 
collapsed in confusion in re-adjusting itsdf before Babur’s 
narrower entrenched position. 

A keen master of strategy, Babur at once had recourse to 
Tulffma,- and simultaneous artillerj' action. The Mughals 

1. Keene, Uhtory of India, I, p. 76. 

2. This was the usual Uzbeg tactic : first turning Uic enemy's 
flank, then diarging simultaneously on front and rear, letting fly the 
arreras at a brcalmeck gallop, and if repulsed reluming at top-speed. 
Babur Icamt this from Shaibanl, at tlic batUc of Sar-i-pul and Icaml 
to use it with deadly effect in India. (I»anc-Poole, op. cit., p. o7.) 
For plan of battle see Rudibrookc Williams, op. dt., p. 131, C, H. I., 
IV, pp. 12-13. 
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surrounded the Indians on all sides and attacked, routed and 
slaughtered. Seldom was a day ‘so fouRht, so followed, so 
fairly won.’ 

‘ The sun had mounted spear-hijdi when the onset began 
and the battle lasted till mid-day, when the enemy were com- 
pletely broken and routed, and my people victorious and 
triumphant By the grace and merej' of Almighty God this 
difhcult affair was made easy to me, and that mighty army, 
in the course of half a day, was laid in the dust.’ 

Result : IbifihTm lay dead on Uic field, together nnth 
Bikram. the Hindu Rajii of Gwalior, “who had joined the 
Muslim Sultfin in defence of their common country,’’^ 

(2) 6,000 corpses were counted near where the Sultan was 
found dead ; 15 or 16 thousand had died in different parts of 
the field. 'On reaching Agifi, we found from the accounts of 
the natives of Hindustan, that 40,000 or 50,000 men had fallen 
in the field.’® 

(3) " The land simply changed masters after one supreme 
effort.’’ 3 

“ To tlie Afghans of Delhi the battle of Pffnipat was their 
Cannae. It was the ruin of thdr dominion, the end of their 
power.’’^ 

f4) The battle of PanJpat marks the end of the second 
stage in Babur’s conquest of Hindustan. 

Reasons : IbifihTm Lodi, though not lacking in personal 
valour, was, in Babur's estimation, ‘an inexperienced young man 
careless in his movements, who marched without order, halted 
or retired without method, and engaged without foresight.’ 

(2) The wedc when the two armies lay facing each other, 
went in Babur’s favour : it gave his men time to regain their 
sdf-confidence. 

1. Keene, op. dt 

2. E. & D., op. dt., IV, p. 255. 

3. Keene, lo& dt 

4. Lane-Poole, op. dt., p. 166. 
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(3) The Delhi army had come up too precipitately with- 
out a halt from the start. It was not disciplined enough for 
orderly re-adjustments to given situations. A sudden attempt 
in this direction threw its vast numbers into utter confusion. 

(4) Babur was, on the contrarj*, a tried and resourceful 
commander, and his veterans were seasoned and disciplined war- 
riors. “ His men began the battle in no small alarm : it was 
their Emperor’s cool science and watchful tactics Uiat restored 
their confidence and gave them back their pluck."* 

(5) Ibiiihlm’s war-elephants and vast numbers were more 
a source of wealmess than strcngtli against Babur’s scientific 
combination of cavalry and artillcri’. The last was used in 
India among the earliest by Babur.- 

After tlie victory Babur at once dcspatclied Humayun, witli 
Khwaja Kalan, to Agni, and another party 
The sequel. of (jjg f^rtg -md treasure of 

Delhi On Friday. April 27, the khulba was read in his name 
at Delhi. 

Marching with the main army, Babur halted on the Jumna, 
opposite Delhi, in order to visit the tombs of Muslim saints 
and heroes. 'On Tliursday, the 28th Rajab (May lOth), about 
the hour of afternoon prayers, I entered Agifi, and took up 
my residence in Sultan Ibrahim’s palace.’ Here Babur received 
from HumajTin. among other treasures, a diamond (Koh-i- 
noor?) valued at 'half the daily espenditure of the whole 


1. Ibid. 

2. Babur’s description of the reception of Uic fire-arms at 
B'ljaur is interesting : — 

* Tlie people of Baj’aur.’ he writes, ' liad nc\’er seen matchlocks, 
and at first were not in the least afraid of them ; but, hearing the 
reports of the shots, stood opposite the guns, mocking and playing 
unseemly antics. But, that day Ustud Ali Kuli (tlic chief gunner) 
brought down fivemcn with his matchlock, and Wali ICazin killed two 
and the other musketeers shot well and bravely,. ..and aiming so truly 
lliat before night seven to ten Bajauris were laid low, whereupon 
defenders of the fort became so frightened that not a man ventured 
to show his head for fear of the matclilockmcn.’ 
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world.'i But tlie father, in generous recognition of his son’s 
scr\’ices. presented it to Hunrayun together with other gifts 
worth 70,00,000 dams (or £20,000). ‘A pargana of the value 
of seven lacs was bestowed on Ibrahim’s mother. Pargattas were 
also given to eacli of her Aniirs. She was conducted witli all 
her effects to a palace, which was assigned for her residence, 
about a kos below Agra.® His B6gs received six to ten lacs 
apiece (£1,700 to £2,800). Every soldier got his share of 
the booty. Even traders and camp-followers were not for- 
gotten in the bounty, including those who were absent. Friends 
in Fargliana, Khoiasan, ISshghar, and Persia were surprised 
with gifts of gold and silver, doth and jewds, and captive 
slaves. Holy men in Herat, Samarkand, Mecca and Medina got 
their offerings ; and every person in IQbul, man and woman, 
slave and free, young and old, reedved a silver coin as a 
memento of the victory. The balance was stored up in tlio 
vaults of the capital for the support of tlie army and adminis- 
tration.® 


POST-PANiPAT PROBLEMS 


The Afghans. 


‘ When I first arrived in Agra, there was a strong mutual 
dislike and hostility between my people and 
the men of the place. The peasantrj' and 
soldiers of the country avoided and fled from my men. After- 
wards, everywhere, except only in Ddhi and Agra, the inhabi- 
tants fortified different posts, while the governors of towns put 


1. Tavernier ^’alued it at £880,000 (Erskinc, op. dt., I, p. 438). 
It had originally belonged to Sultan Alau-d din Khilji of ^^Iwa. It 
was taken by I^ja Bikiamjit of Gwalior who had fallen on the field 
of Panipat. Now the Gwalior army presented it to Hunajnin as 
ransom while he besieged Agia (E. & D., op. dL, IV, p, 257). 

It weighed 8 miskals or 224 Tali (672 carats). Aurangzib's dia- 
mond presented to him by Mir Jumla, weighed 9(X) carats. (Briggs, 
II, pp. 46-7). C. H. I., rV, p. 13, says that the diamond is now in 
the Tower of London. 

2. E. & D., loc. dt. 

3. Lane-Poole, op. cit., pp. 166-7. 
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their fortifications in a posture of defence, and refused to sub- 
mit or obey.’ The nature of tlic situation he was confronted 
with, after liis victorj' at Parupat is best described in his own 
words : — 

(a) * Kasim Sambhall was in Sambhal, 

(/;) ‘NiTfim Klian in Bajfma, 

(c) ‘the Raja Hasan Khan Mcwfiti himself in Mewat. 
‘That infidel was tlic prime mover and agitator in all tlicse 
confusions and insurrections. 

(d) ‘ Kanauj, with tlie whole countrj' beyond the Ganges, 
was entirely in Uic possession of refractory' Afghans, such as 
Nu«ir Khan Lolunl. Ma’nif Fanniili,’ and a number of other 
AtKiTs who had been in a state of open rebellion for two years 
before the death of Ibrahim. 

• At the period I defeated tliat prince, Uiey had overrun, 
and were in possession of Kanauj and the country' in that quar- 
ter. and had advanced and encamped two or tlircc marclics on 
this side of Kanauj. Tncy elected Bihar Khan (or Bahadur 
Khan), the son of Darya IClian, as tlieir King, and gave him 
the name of Sultan Mahmud. When I came to Agra we could 
not find grain or provendor, either for ourselves or for our 
, 5 horses. The villagers, out of hostility for us, had taken to 
rebellion, thieving, and roblxiiy'. The roads became impassable. 
I ‘ I had not time, after the division of treasure, to send pro- 
per persons to occupy and protect the different pargmias and 
stations.' To make matters worse, tlic heat tras abnormal that 
year, and many of Babur’s men dropped dovsn dead. Not 
a few of his Bigs and iKst men began to lose heart, objected 

1. Sheikh Riz’Khulla Mufhlaki (M92-1581) A.D.) \nhhWSkiat-i- 
^lushtchi characlcri^s this ^lian hla’ruf Panriuli in tlic following 
terms : ‘ He was a saintly, courageous, and generous man. From the 
I time of Sultan Bahlol to tliat of Islam Shah, he fought in every 

' hattle-ficld but always escaped without a wound. He would accept 

of no reward or present from any king (as he was working solely 
1 in tlie cause, of God’) and would nc\-cr cat food from die house of 
any Hindu.’ For interesting anecdotes illustrating this character, see 
E. & D., op, cit., IV, pp. 548-9. 
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to remaining in Hindustan, and even began to make prepara- 
tions for retreat ‘ I no sooner heard this murmuring among 
my tnx)ps, than I summoned all my B^gs to a council. I told 
them that, by Divine power, I had routed my formidable en^y 
and achieved the conquest of the numerous provinces and king- 
doms which we at present held. And now, what force compds,. 
and what hardship obliges us, without any visible cause, after 
having worn out our life in accomplidiing the desired achieve- 
ment, to abandon and fly from our conquests, and to retreat 
back to Kabul with every symptom of disappointment and dis- 
comfiture? “Let not any one who calls himself my friend, 
ever henceforward make such a proposal. But if there is 
any one among you who caimot bring himself to stay, or give 
up his purpose of returning back, let him depart.” Having 
mndR this fair and reasonable proposal, the discontented were 
of necessity compdled, however unwillingly, to renounce their 
seditious purposes.’ 

The final subjugation of the Afghans had to be deferred 
in., the face of a more fomudable foe. 

Eaijl Sangrim Sin^ of Meror, popularly known as 
RajjS Sanga,^ and Medini Rai of Chanderi, 
The Rajputs. vrere two tough warriors under whose 
leadership the Rajputs had determined to drive out the insolent 
invader. 

1. ‘I^pa Sanga was the head of the Rajput principality of 
Chitor, and the representative of a family which, by tmiversal 
sent of the Rajputs, is allowed the pre-eminence among all the Rajput 
tribes as the most andent and the noblest. Like Kbur, he had been 
educated in the school of adversity. After overconung the many 
difficulties and dangers of his early life, when he at length mounted 
the throne, he carried on successful wars vrith his neighbours on every 
side, and added largely to his hereditary dominicms. From SulQn 
Mahmud Khiljl, the king of — whom he defeated in battle, 

took prisoner, and honourably entertained in a spirit worthy of > the 
best days of chivalry— he had wrested the) wide and valuable pro- 
vinces of BhilS, ^langpur, Qiandeii and Rantambhor. He had 
engaged in hostilities with Sultan Ibi^im of Ddhi, and twice had 
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Tlie fact that Muslims like Hasan Klian Merati, and 
Sullfm Mahmud Lodi (brother of Ibrahim Lodi) had joined 
with the made it apparent that it was 7iot a war of the 

Hvidm agaifisl the Muhanwtadms, but a wiited tiatio7tal cfJoTl 
ofiahisl a common enemy of the 

Ahmad Yadg^r, in his Tmikk-i-Salatin~i Afpjimid writes : 
•Rapa Sanga wlio was at that time a powerful chief, sent a 
message to Hasan Klian saying, “The Mughals have entered 
Hindustan, have slain Sultan IbrfiliTm, and taken possession of 
the countrj^ ; it is evident that they will likewise send an army 
against both of us ; if j'ou will side with me we will be alive, 
and not suffer them to lake possession/’* 

But Babur himself looked upon Uiis only as a holy war 
against the infidel, with whom had joined some Muslim apos- 
tates. This is indicated by his assumption of the title of Glwzt 
after the victorj' : ‘ After tliis victory* I used llic epithet of 
Ghdzt, in the Imperial titles/ This was ncccssar>" to arouse hisf 
dispirited and home-sick followers. Babur was a master ofj 
the art of persuasion, with a keen cj^c for the dramatic. 

' A general consternation and alarm prevailed among great 
and small. There wus not a single person who uttered a manly 
vrord, nor an individual who delivered a manly opinion. The 
Wazirs, whose duly it W'as to give good counsel, and tlic Amirs 

met the SullSn himself in pildicd balUcs. Eighty thousand horses, 
sev'cn R/ijas of Uic highest rank, nine RTios, and one hundred and four 
diieftains bearing the titles of RSwul and Rawiit, wth five hundred 
war elephants, followed him into Uic field. The princes of MTinvfir 
and .Amber did him homage, and the Raos of Gwalior, Ajmer, Sikri, 
Raisen. Kalpcl:, Cliandcrl, Bundi, Gagraon, Rarnpura.and Abu,scr\*cd 
him as tributaries or held of him in fief. His personal figure corres- 
ponded ^T^lh his deeds.- He cxliibitcd at his death but the fragment 
of a Vi-arrior ; one c>*c was lost in the broil wiUi his brotlicr, an arm 
in an action witli the I^dl King of Delhi, and he was a cripple owing 
to a limb being broken with a cannon-ball in another, while he count- 
ed eighty wounds from the sword or tlic lance on various parts of 
his body.* (Lanc-Poolc, op. dL, pp. 173-4.) 

1. E. & D., op. cit., V, pp. 35-6. 
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who enjoyed the wealth of kingdoms, nsitiier spoke bravdy, 
nor was tlieir counsel or deportment such as became men of 
firmness.’ 

Preliminary skirmishes only confirmed the apprehensions 
of Babur’s men, who had heard disconcerting stories of Kajput 
valour. Babur, as Lane-Poole points out, “was now' to meet 
warriors of a higher type than any he had encountered. The 
Rajputs, energetic, chivalrous, fond of battle and bloodshed, 
animated by a strong national spirit, were ready to meet face 
to face the boldest veterans of the camp, and were at all times 
prepared to lay down their life for their honour.” ^ 

The forebodings of an astrologer, whom Babur describes as 
an ‘evil-minded rascally fellow,’ made things appear more 
ominous. But Babur rose equal to the situation, as always 
he had done : 

‘ On Monday, the 23rd of the first Jumada, I had mounted 
to survey my posts, and, in the course of my ride, was seriously 
struck with the reflection that I had always resolved one time 
after another to make effectual repentance.’ He had been a 
conflrmed toper ; ^ now he determined to renounce wine forever. 

1. Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 176. 

2. Here is a typical passage from his Memoirs, wonderfully 
frank and joyous : — 

Oct. 18 : ‘ We halted at Jagdalik. Towards evening prayer there 
was a drinldng party j most of the housdiold were present. Near the 
end, G. M. grew very noisy and troublesome, and, when he gpt 
drunk, slid down on the cu^ion by my ade, whereupon G. T. picked 
him up and carried him out. 

Marching thence before day-break I explored the valley of the 
Baria-ab : some ttirak trees were in great beauty. We halted th^ 
and, having dined seasonably, we drank wine in honour of the rich 
crop. We made them kill a riieep picked up on the road, had some 
meat dressed, and amused ourselves by Idndling oak brandies. 

OcL 29 : On Sunday I had a party in the small picturercabinet 
over the gate. Though the room was very small we were sixteen. 

Oct 30 : We went to Istalif to see the harvest This day was 
done the sin of Mcijun (i.e., I took bhang)'. During the night there 
was a great deal of rain : most of the Bigs and household were 
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So, ‘ havinc; sent for the gold and silver goblets and cups, witli 
all the other utensils used for drinking parties, I directed them 
to be broken, and renounced the use of wine, purifying my 
mind. The fragments of the goblets, etc., I directed to be 
divided among the derwishes and Oic ix)or.’ 

Salt was throtm into tlic store of wine just received from 
Ghazni ; all the rest found in the camp was poured upon the 
cround ; and a well was ordered to be dug, and an alms-house 
built on the spot, to commemorate this great religious event. 
A'^ a l)oon to his Muhammadan followers and subjects, he gave 
up the or stamp-lax in all his dominions so for as 

^^usU^Jis tvcTc conenned. 

To ‘ stilTen tlic sinews, and summon up the blood ’ of his 
men Babur also made a stirring appeal to tlicm in tlic follow- 
ing words : — 

" Noblemen and soldiers ! Every’ man that comes into this 

obliged to Uikc refuge in my tent ouUsidc the garden : Next morning 
we had a drinking party in the same garden : we continued at it 
till niglit. 

, Nov. 1 : On Uic following morning we again had an early cup . . 
' getting intoxicated, went to sleep. About noon-day prayers we left 
Istalif and tool: a drug (bkang) on the road. It was about after- 
noon prayers before we readied Bihazadi. The crops were extremely 
good. y\iii!e v.l- were riding round the harvest fields, those who 
were fond of wine began to contrive another drinking bout, Altliougli 
Henr. had been taJ'.en, yet as the crops were unoo.Timonly fine, we 
sat den'o under .some trees tfiat had yielded a plentiful load of fruit 
and began to drink. We kept Uic party in the same place till bed- 
time prayer?. Abdullah who had got very’ drunk and made an oflcn- 
sive remark, reco\’cring his senses, was in Kmble perturbation, and 
convers'.-d in a wonderfully smooth and sweet strain all the rest of 
the evening. 

Jan. 6, 1520 : We embarked on a raft and alighted near the 
Garden of Fulfilment. Us oranges were yellowing well and tlie green 
of the plants was beautiful. We stayed five or six days there. As 
1 intended when forty years old to abstain from wine, and as now 
J wanted somewhat less than one year of that age, 7 drank wine most 
eopiously. 
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world is subject to dissolution How much better is it 

to die with honour than to live with infamy God Most 

Hi^ has been gracious in giving us this destiny, that if we 
fall we die martyrs, if we conquer we triumph in His Holy 
Cause. Let us swear with one accord that, by the Great Name 
of God, we will never turn back from such a death, or shrink 
from the stress of battle, till our souls are parted from our 
bodies.”^ 

To suit the action to his words, on New Year's Day (March 
12, 1527) 'they took a number of Pagans and cut off their 

heads, which they brought in This raised the spirits of 

the army wonderfully, and gave them confidence. They swore 
by the divorce of their wives, and on the Holy Book’ : they 
redted the fatiha and said, “ O King ! God willing, we will not 
spare oursdves in sacrifice and devotion, so long as breath and 
life are in our bodies.” 

Jan. 7 : Mulla Yarak played an air, which he composed to the 
Mukhantmas measure while I took my drug. It was charming. For 
sometime I had not much attended to musical matters. I took a 
fancy that I too should compose something. 

Jan. 10 : While taking an early glass it was said in ^rt that 
whoever spoke like a Persian ^ould drink a cup. In the result many 
drank. About nine in the morning, while we were sitting under 
willows in the meadow, it was proposed that everyone who spoke like 
a Turk diould drink a cup ; and numbers drank. When the sun 
mounted high we went under the orange trees and drank our wine 
on the bank* 


L Cf. The Bhagaivad Gita, Ch. II.— 

'Nought better can betide a marrial soul 
Than lawful war ; happy the warrior 
To whom comes joy of battle — comes, as now, 
Glorious and fair, unsou^t ; opening for him 

A gateway of Heaven 

Either, being killed, 

Thou vilt win Stvarg(fs safety, or alive 
And victor, thou wilt reign an earthly King.’ 

(Tr. Edwin Arnold.) 
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Babur declared JthSd or holy war on the infidel, on Feb- 
ruarj' 11, 1527. Tlie justification for it is 
■ to be found in the following statements : — 

(i) 'Although RuDa Sanga, the Pagan, when I was in 
ICfibul, had sent me an ambassador witli professions of attadi- 
ment. and had arranged witli me, that, if I would march from 
that quarter into the vicinity of Delhi, he would march from 
the other side upon AgiS *, yet, when I defeated Ibifihlm, and 
took Delhi and Agni, the Pagan, during all my operations, 
did not make a single movement.’ 

(ii) On tlie oUicr hand the Rapa also complained of 
broken faith ; and, in particular claimed KalpT, Dholpur, 
Bajfma, ns well as Agni— all of which had been occupied by 
Babur.* 

(iii) ‘Rapa Sanga, having reduced Nizam Ivlian of 
Bajnna to great extremities, that chief sent a deputation to 
Babur, requesting his aid. for which he was ready to pay him 
due homage. Tlic King did not hesitate to accept his allegi- 
ance, and sending a force to expel Sanga, Nisfim Klun was con- 
firmed in possession of Bajxlna. whidi was settled upon him, 
witli ail its dependencies, in consideration of his paying an 
annual tribute of twenty lacs of rupees.’® 

Tlie two armies met at Khanua (10 miles from Siki5 ; 20 
from Agtii) on Saturday, March 16, 1527. 

Babur's arrangements were in the main similar to those 
at Panlpat, witli this difference, that guns this time were mount- 
ed on wheeled tripods to fadlitatc movement A special 
feature in the disposition was also the great strength of the 
reserve, Babur in person led tlie centre, Hunuyun was on 
the right, and Mahdi Khwiija (Babur’s brother-in-law?) on 
the left® 

The dfectives on the Rajput side, no doubt, outnumbcrcel 

1. Erdunc, op. dt, p. 462. 

2. Briggs, II, p. 51. 

3. For plan and details see Rtidibrookc ‘Williams, op.dt, p. 150. 
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their antagonists by sev'en or eight to one ; ^ and, although 
Babur’s army on this occasion was greater than the one he 
had commanded at Panipat, “the depression and vacillation 
which the Padshiah was at pains to overcome proves that the 
average morale was not so good 

Results : The victory of Babur, was nevertheless, final 
and complete. ‘ Hardly a clan of the Rajputs was there but 
had lost the flower of its princely blood.' Raija Sanga him- 
self escaped badly wounded. The heads of tlie gallant Raj- 
puts (who had been ‘sent to hell’) were built into a ghastly 
tower, and Babur, as previously stated, assumed the title of 
Ghazi or victor in holy war. 

The consequences of the battle of lOianua® were most mo- 
mentous : (i) TTie menace of Rajput supremacy, which had 
loomed large before the eyes of the Muhammadans in India 
for the last ten years, was removed once for all. (ii) The 
Mughal Empire in India was now firmly established. In 
the words of R. Williams, “ Babur had definitely seated him- 
self upon the tlirone of Sultan Ibrahim and the sign and seal 
of his achievement had been the annihilation of Sultan Ibrahim’s 
most formidable antagonists. Hitherto the opatpation of Hindu- 
stan might have been looked upon as an episode in Babur's 
career of advaiturd : but from hatceforth it became the key- 
note of his activitids for the remainder of his life. His days of 
wandering in search of a fortune are now passed away : the 
fortune is his, and he has but to show himself worthy of it 
And it is significant of the new stage in his carreer which this 
battle marks that never afterwards does he have to stake his 
throne and life! upon the issue of a stricken field. Fighting 
there is, and fitting in plenty, to be done ; but fighting for 

1. "Vniate^'er the exact numbers might have been “ a more gal- 
lant army could not be brought into the fidd". (Lane-Pool^ op. dt, 

p. 180.) 

2. Rudibrooke Williams, op. cit, p. 152. 

3. A village in Bharatpur State 37 miles west of Agra, C. H. I., 
TV, p, 16. 
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the extension of his power, for the reduction of rebels, for the or- 
fk-iinc: of Jiis kingdom. It is never fightinp for his throne. 

liv) "It is also significant," he further observes, “of 
Babur's grasp of vital issues tliat from hcnccfortli the centre 
oj gravity oj his power is shifted from Kabul to Hindustan . . . 
He resolutely remained in India for the rest of his days, 
fighting, governing, administering, striving to put all tilings 
upon a sound basis ere death called him away."* 

tv) Within a year Babur had struck tiro de-cisivc blows, 
whidi shattcrwl the power of two great organised forces : Uie 
battle of P.'inTpat had utterly broken the Afghan power in 
India; the battle of Khfmua (also called Sikrl) crushed the great 
Rajput Confederacy .= 

Babur commissioned his ofilcere to subjugate the rest of 
tlie countrj’, and sent tlicm in i-arious dircc- 
Hedurtion of tions with smalt forces to help them. "These 
little bands fought with utmost zeal, con- 
sciou-: that they were maldng their own fortunes, while at the 
same time the territories thus acquired represented an extension 
of iliL dominions of tlieir master."” 

Ilumuyun conquered Sambhal, Jaunpur, GliazTpur, and 
KiilpT ; Muhammad Ali Jang-Jang captured Rabiri ; Mahdl 
Ivliwiijii subdued Etiiwfi ; Kanauj was taken by Sultan Muham- 
mad Duldari : and Dholpur by SuU.=in Junaid Barlas. Sheikh 
Gur-m of Kol (Doab) was won over by promise of protection; 
Sheikh BfiyazTd— an important lieutenant of tlie Lodi king— was 
granted a jdgir worth a crore of rujiccs in Oudh. Bayana and 
Gwalior had rallied round Eabur for fear of the Rajputs ; and 
the Lohani and FarmulT chiefs who had cliampioncd the cause 
of Sultan Mahmud, melted away Ixsfore Babur’s concentration 
of forces. Hasan Khan Mcwatl died on the field of Khanua."* 

]. Rushbrooke Williams, op, cit., pp. 156-7. 

2. Ume-Poolc, op. cit., p. 182. 

3. Rushbrooke Williams, loc. cit., p. 1'12. 

4. Babur bestowed on Hasan Khiin’s son a pargana of several 
tars for his «uppoit’...T bestowed on Chin Timur Sultan the city 
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When Babur felt his grip on Hindustan sure beyond doubt 
he sent back Hunfiyun to BadaldishSn and other important 
officers to other parts of his dominions outside India. Kanda- 
har, ever since its final conquest in 1522, was in KSmian’s 
charge. Khwaja Kalan, Babur’s old general, had bben sent 
to Ghazni after the battle of Pampat. Askari was established 
in Multan when it was conquered in 1527. Hindal was at 
Kabul. 

In February, 1529, Babur wrote to IGiraja Kalin 
in Afghanistan : * The affairs of Hindustan have at length 

been brought to some degree of order, and I trust in Almighty 
God that the time is near at hand when, through His favour, 
everything will be quite settled here.’ But after the battle of 
Khinua, and before Babur could realise the hope here express- 
ed, there were at least three more enemies left to overcome : — 

1. Maidani Rai of Chandefi : ‘ On Monday the 14th of 
the first Rabi, (Dec. 9, 1527) I set out in pursuance of a vow, 
on a holy war against Chanderi (near Bhopal) . . .Chanderi had 

formerly bdonged to the Sultans of WSndu When Raija 

Sanga advanced with an army against Ibrahim as far as Dhol- 
pur, that prince’s Amirs rose against him and on that occasion 
Chanderi fell into Sanga’s hands. He bestowed it on Mai- 
dani Rai, a Pagan of great consequence, who was now in the 

place with 4000 or 5000 Pagans I sent to him to assure 

him of my favour and clemency, and offering him Shamrabad 
in exchange for Chanderi. Two or three considerable people 

about him were averse to conciliation, and the treaty 

broke off without success So, the citadel was attacked on 

all sides. . .Some of our troops were attacked furiously, and 
put to the sword. The reason for this desperate sally from 
thdr works was, that, on giving up the place for lost, they put to 
death the whole of their wives and women, and, having resolved 

of Tajara, whidi was the capital of Mewat, granting him at the same 

time a settled provision of fifty lacs I bestowed the treasures 

of Alwar, with everything in the fort, upon Hunmyun.’ (E. & D., 
op. cit., IV, pp. 273-4.) 
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to j'ori'h. had stripped tlicmsclves naked,* in whicli condition 
tlicy Jitid rushed out to the fight ; and engaging with ungov- 
ernable desperation, drove our people along Uie ramparts. Two 
cr three- hundred Pagans had entered Maidani Rai’s house, 
where numbers of them slew cacli oUier. In Uiis way many 
irdr.t to lu-il ; and by the favour of God, in the space of two 
or tlirt-c gkaris, I gained this celebrated fort, williout raising 
my standard, or beating my kettle-drum, and without using 
the v'liole strength of my arms. On tlic top of a hill to the north- 
Vvefi of Cirandcri, I creeled a tower of the heads of Pagatts 

I gave Chtindcri to Ahmad Sluih, the grandson of Sultan 

Kasiru-d din, :uid fixed a revenue of fifty lacs to be paid from 
it to the Imijcrial trc.asur>'.' We also learn from Alimad Yfidpir: 

' So much plunder was taken from that heatlien army ' by the 
Amirs ‘that the King's troops obtained sufficient to support 
them for years.* = 

2. {\fghan Rebels : On February 2, 1528, Babur set out 
to punish tlic Afghan rebels who had adranced from Bihar into 
Drab, stormed ShamsSbad,* and driven the Imperial garrison 
out of Kanauj. At Babur’s approach, the enemy crossed the 
river Ganges and mustered on its left bank to dispute Babur's 
passage. The Emperor reached tire great river, on February' 27; 
built a bridge across its broad stream, by Marcli 13, put the 
insurgents to headlong flight, and hotly pursued them as far 
as Oudh. After this Babur returned to Agra for tire rainy season. 

1. Cf, Alimad YiidgaLr who writes : ' Tire warrior.s of his win- 
guard, having already taken the fort, made captives of the con- 
n':sions and family of the Raja, and dcspatdicd Uiem to tlic foot 
cf the royal throne. His Majesty pre'cntcd two of the daughters 
of tlie Raj.i, whose be.iuty was unrivalled, who had never been cx- 
po'-ed to the %icw of man, or to tlie hot winds; one to Mina 
Kamran, the other to Prince Muhammad llumayiin, and gave the 
other, to the Sardars of the army.’ (E, & D., op, ciL, V, p, 39). 

2. Ibid. 

3. Babur had bestowed Shamsibad on Bikramjit, the second 
son of Raija Sanga, in return for Rantambhor. (E. & D., op cit., 
W, p. 281). 
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‘On Thursday, the 3rd of the first Jwmda, I received 
letters which contained intelligence that Mahmud, the son of 
Iskandar, had taken BMr. On Thursday, the 17th, we march- 
ed eight kos, and halted at Dakdaki, a pargma of Karra, on 
the banks of the Ganges While in this neighbourhood, in- 

telligence reached us in rapid succession, that Sultan Mahmud 
had gathered round him 100,000 AfghSns, and was moving upon 
ChunSr ; that Sher Khan Sur, on whom I had bestowed marks 
of favour,' to whom I had given several pargmas, and whom 
I left in command in that quarter, had now joined these Afghans 

On die 24th,. . .it appeared that the rebds had come and 

laid siege to ChunBr ; but that on getting the certain news of 
my approach, they were filled with consternation, broke up in 
confusion and raised the siege.’ 

3. Nusrat Shah lof Bengal : After this the rebels sought 
refuge in Bengal. ‘As I was at peace with Bengal, and had 
always been the first to enter into any understanding that had 
a tendency to confirm a friendly, state ofi thin^,’ l^bur start- 
ed negotiations with Nusrat Shiah, the ruler of Bengal. Failing 
in this, he sent an ultimatum' : ‘ If he refused to leave the pass- 
age open, and ne^ected to listen to the remonstrances which 
I made, then whatever evil fell on his head, he must regard that 
as proceeding from his own act ; and he would have himself 
only to blame for any unpleasant circumstances that occurred.’ 

On May 6, 1529, the issue was decided finally at the battle 
5f the Gogria (Bmdar). The result was disastrous to the Ben- 
galis : ‘ The Bengalis are famous for their skill in artillery. 

On this occasion we had a good opportunity of observing them. 
They do not direct their fire against a particular point, but 
discharge at random.’ On Babur’s side, “the movement was 
brilliantly carried out in the face of a determined resistance. 
Attacked in front and rear and flank, the enemy broke and 
fled. Good generalship had once more guided valour to victory.’’^ 
A treaty of peace was concluded with Bengal, according to which 


1. Lane-Poole, op. cit, p. 192. 
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cacli party was to rcsjxct the sovereignty of the otlier and 
n'jitlicr party was to shelter or si'prjort other’s enemies.^ 
Sheikh Ba>-azid, who liad througjiout sided with the rebels, 
once more attacked Lucknow, but could not hold on for long : 

‘ It apijcarod that on Saturday, tlie 12th of Rcmzmt, tlie enemy 
had made an attack, but could effect nothing. During the 
assault, some hay that had been collected, being set on fire by the 
fireworks, turpentine, and other combustibles that were thrown 
on it, the inside of the fort became as hot as an oven, and it 
was impossible to stand on Uic parapet, and consequently the 
fort was taken.’ ‘ On tire 18Ui Shmetval at midnight I reached 
Ure garden of Hasht-bikist at Agtfi. 

BABUR'S LAST DAYS 

I^bur had verj' few days left to him now on this side 
of the grave. When cverjahing was quite settled in Hindustan, 
he had written to Khwajh Kalan in Afghanistan, ’ I shall set 
out for your quarters. God willing, without losing a moment. 
How can the delights of those lands ever be erased from tlie 
heart? How can one like me, who has vowed abstinence and 
purity of life, possibly forget the delicious melons and grapek 
of that happy land ? The oUicr day they brought me a musk- 
melon : as I cut it up I felt a deep homc-sickness, and sense 
of exile from my land, and I could not help weeping.’ 

Accordingly, he c\'en set out and went as far as Lahore, 
where he met his son Kamtfm. He was disappointed at Humu- 
yun’s failure against the Uzbegs. He had recalldd Hindal, lus 
youngest son, from Kabul. The strain of his ceaseless campaigns, 
wanderings, and early drinking excesses, had told upon him 
rather heavily, despite his extraordinary energy and strcngtli. 

" He had been known to take up a man under each arm, 
and run with them round the battlements of a fortress, leap- 
ing the embrasures ; and even in March, 1529, he notes : 
swam across the river Ganges for amusement. I counted my 

1. Cf. C. H. I.. IV. p. 18. 
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Strokes, and found that I swam over in thirty-three strokes, 
I then took breath, and swam back to the other side. I had 
crossed by swimming every river I had met, except only the 
Ganges.’ He was also perpetually in saddle, riding 80 miles a 
day sometimes, and the rapidity of his marches was often amaz- 
ing.” ^ 

He had even survived the poison administered to him by 
Ibrahim Lodi’s mother.® Now his strength was on the decline ; 
even his mental vigour seemed to have been affected. There 
was a plot to set aside Humayun, in favour of Mir Muhammad 
Malidi Khwaja (Babur’s sister’s husband?). Hunmyun receiv- 
ed a timely warning, and hastened to Agra, which he readied 
on June 27, 1529, together with his mother. 

“ If God sliculd grant you the throne and crown ", Kbur 
said to him, “ do not put your brothers to 
Nomination of death, but look diaiply after them.” In the 
HumajTin. summer of 1530 Hunayun fell dangerously 

ill. In this state he was carried from Sambhal to Delhi. Hear- 
ing of this, Babur tenderly expressed to Maham, Humlyun’s 
mother, “Although I have other sons, I love none as I love 
your Humayun. I craye that this cherished child may have 
his heart’s desire and live long, and I desii'a the kingdoim jor 
him because he has not his equal in distinction ! ’’ 

Ever^^ school-boy knows the story how iKbur bore away 
his son’s illness and sacrificed himsdf in order to save Humayun. 
As thei latter recovered tlie former became worse; and after 
two or three months Babur died, on Monday, December 26, 
1530.® 

1. Lane-Foole, op. dL, p. 188. 

2. Rushbrooke Williams, op. dt., pp. 144-5. Also see S. M. 
Edwardes, Babur : Diarist and Despot, pp. 63-7, Babur, when he re- 
co\’ered from the effects of this poison, observed : ‘ An edl arrived 
but happily passed. God gave me new birth ... I know to-day 
the worth of life ! ' 

3. Read S. K. Baneijii Humayun Badsliah, p. 13 ; S. R, Sharma, 
‘The Story of Khar’s Death’ in the Calcutta Review, Sept. 1936. 
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Just before tliis he had called his /hairs together and told 
them : “ For years it has been in my hcarL to surrender my 
throne to Uumayim and retire to tire Gold-Scattering Garden. 
By the Divine Grace I have obtained in health all tilings but 
the fulfilment of this wish. Now, when I am laid low by illness, 

/ ckarac you to acknowledge Htimayun ds my successor, and 
to remain loyal to him. Be of one heart and mind towards 
him. and I hope to God that Humaj-un will also bear himself 
well before men.' 

Then turning to Humayun he repealed his admonition to 
him regarding, in particular, tlic treatment of his brotliers : 
" Humayun, 1 commit to God’s keeping you and your brothere 
and all my kinsfolk and your people and my people; and 
all of those I confide to you Tlie ertSam of my testamen- 

tary directions is tliis : ‘ Do nought against your brothers, even 
though they may de 3 i.r\'c it.’ 

By his own desire, Babur’s body was carried to Kabul 
and buried tlicru in ‘ the sweetest spot ’ on a hill-side, amidst 
beloved surroundings, a cool running stream and sweet-smelling 
flowers.^ 

“ Dcatli makes no conquest of this Conqueror. 

For now he lives in Fame." 

ESTIMATE- OF BABUR 

Babur’s fundamental qualities, according to an old esti- 
mate. were ‘a lofty judgment, noble ambition, the art of vic- 
tory, the art of government, Uic art of conferring prosperitj' uiion 
his people, the talent of ruling mildly the people of God, ability 
to win the hearts of his soldiers, and lo\'C of justice \~ 

“ Babur ", writes Vincent A. Smith, ’’ was- the most bril- 
liant Asiatic prince of his age, and worthy of a higli place among 
the sovereigns of any age or country." ® 

1. For interesting particulars read S, K. Banerji, op. cit., 

p. 15. . , 

2. Cited by Rushbrooke IMlliams, op. cit., p. 179. 

3. Smith, 0. ff., p. 321. 
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Havdl says, "His engaging personality, artistic tempera- 
ment, and romantic career make him one of the most attrac- 
tive figures in the history of Islam.” ^ 

According to Elliot, "Good humoured, brave, munificent, 
sagacious, and frank in his character, he might have been a 
Henry IV if his training had been in Europe.” ^ 

‘ In his person ’, writes Feridita, ‘ Babur was handsome, his 
addrpss was eng a ging and unaffected, his countenance was pleas- 
ing, eUid his disposition affable.’ ® 

Last but not the least, Babur’s cou^ Mirza Haidar des- 
cribes him as being ‘adorned with various virtue and dad 
with numberless ^cdlences, above all Mdiidi towered bravery 
and humanity .... Indeed, no one of his family before him 
evesf. possessed such talents, nor any of his race perform such 
ama7.ing exploits or experience sudi strange adventures.’ * 

According to Lane-Poole, “ His permanent place in history 
rests upon his Indian conquests, which 
(1) Babur as a opened the way for an imperial line; but 
his place in biography and in literature is 
determined rather by his daring adventures and persevering 
efforts in his earlier days, and by the delightful Memoirs in 
which he rdated them. Soldier of fbrtunel as he was, Babur 
was not the Iks a man of fine literary taste and fastidious cri- 
tical perception His battles as well as his lorgies were 

humanised by a breath oj poetry.” ® 

As a man of parts, the estimate of Mirza Haidar is invalu- 
able : ‘ In the composition of TurM poe^gr^he (Bfibur) was 
second only to Anffr Ali Shir. He has written a divan, in the 
most lucid Turk!. He invented a style of verse called mubm- 
yan, and was the author of a most useful treatise on juris- 
prudence which has beein generally adopted. He also wrote 

1. Havell, Aryan Rule in India, p. 420. 

2. E. & D., op, dt, IV, p. 219. 

3. Briggs, n, p. 65. 

4. Tankh-i-RasSiidi ; dted by Lane-Poole, op. dt., p. 10 n. 

5. Lane-Poole, loc. dt., pp. 10, 12. 
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an essay on Turk! prosody, more elegant tlian any other and 
vcisified tlie R<isala-i-Validiya of His Reverened (?). Then 
tlicre is his Waka:, or Turki Memoirs, written in simple, un- 
afTictcd, yet pure style. He excelled in music and other arts.’ > 

Babur was undoubtedly a man of outstanding genius, a 
lover of fine arts, a bom naturalist, a keen and critical obser- 
ver of men and tilings, and an accomplished writer who has 
immortalised himself, not merely as the founder of one of the 
most glorious dynasties tliat have ruled in India, but also as 
the prince of aulobiographers by bequeathing to posterity his 
delightful Memoirs which abound in descriptions of tlic coun- 
tries he visited, their scenery’, climate, productions, and works 
of art and industries, “more full and accurate than will, per- 
haps, be found in equal space, in any modem traveller ; and 
considering the circumstances in which they were compiled, tmly 
surprising.” 

“ But,” Elphinstone verj’ tmly obscr\’cs, " the great charm 
of the work is in Uie character of the autlior, whom we find, 
after all the trials of a long life, retaining the same kind and 
affectionate heart, and tlie same easy and sociable temper with 
which he set out on his career, and in whom the possession 
of power and grandeur had neitlier blunted the delicacj’ of 
his taste, nor diminished his sensibility to the enjojincnts of 
nature and imagination.”^ 

“ No part of his character,” Erskine points out, “ is more 
admirable than his uniform humanity and kindliness of dis- 
position. llf, in tlic course of hiS Memoirs some cmcl cxecu-' 
tions appear, they belong to the age, not to the man\ The i 

1. Biibur, bcades being a perfect writer of the various scripts 
in use during his lime, had also invented a style of. his own, which 
was called after him ‘ the Baburi script ’. To Humayun his advice was 
to ‘ write unaffectedly, clearly, witli plain words, whicli saves trouble 
to both writer and reader.’ * The language of kings,’ he wTote, ' is tlio 
king of languages/ This at any rale aptly describes the quality of 
Babur’s own writings. For an appreciation of arts and letters under 
Babur, read S. M. Jallar, The Mupjial Empire, pp. 27-31. 

2. Elphinstone, op. cil,, pp. 438-439. 
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historians of his reign remark, that whenever any, either of 
his nobles or brothers, had revolted or entered into rebellion 
against him, no sooner did they acknowledge their offence and 
return to their duty than, to use the words of Khafi IChan, 
contrarj' to the customs of the princes of Persia, Arabia, or 
India, he not only forgave them, but ne\'er retained towards 
them any feeling of resentment.” ^ 

Babur was pre-eminently a man of faith. “ Nothing hajj- 
pcns,” he used to say, “but by the will of God. RQXising 
ourselves on His protection, we must go forward.” He attributed 
every bit of his success to the grace of the Almighty. After 
his victory over Ibrahim, even before entering the capital,' he 
reverently visited the tombs of Muslim saints and heroes in 
the vicinity of Delhi. His glorious renunciation of wine before 
the battle of Khanua was an act of genuine repentance for his 
sins before God. 

The history of Babur that we have traced is nothing if it 
were not a record of brilliant generalship. 

(2) Babur as a Himself ‘ an admirable horseman, a fine 
General. 

shot, a good swordsman, and a mighty 
hunter,’ Babur was well calculated to catch tlie imagination of 
his soldiers. Besides these qualities, he possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the supreme virtues of a bom leader of men. He 
enjoyed and suffered with his men, and thoroughly understood 
every man -in his army, both officer and private. What is per- 
haps more necessary in a commander of armies, he correctly 
gauged both the strength and the weakness of the commanders 
and armies that were opposed to him. Above all, to his native 
courage he added the unbending tenacity of his will and the 
unquenchable fire of his ambition. ‘Filled as I was by the 
ambition of conquest and broad sway,’ he writes, ‘ one or two 
reverses could not make me sit down doing nothing.’ 

‘What though the field be lost. 

All is not lost— the unconquerable will, 

And couragei never to submit or yidd.’ 

1. Erskine, op. dt., pp. 524-5. 
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The following passage from his Memoirs is typical of his 
life : — 

1507—" For about a week we went on trampling down the 
snow, yet were only able to make two or tlirce miles a day. I 
helped in trampling tlic snow : with ten or fifteen of my houFcliold, 
and with Kasim B6g and his sons and a fc\v servants, we all dis- 
mounted and laboured at beating down the snow. Each step we 
sank to the waist or tlic breast, but still we went on trampling it 
down. After a few paces a man became exhausted, and another 
took his place. Tlicn tlic men who were treading it down dragged 
fonrard a horse witliout a rider; the horse sank the stirrups and 
girths, and after advancing ten or fifteen paces was worn out and 
replaced by another ; and Uius ten to twenty of us trod down the 
snow and brought our horses on, whilst the rest— even our best 
men, many of Uiem /legs— rode along tlic road thus beaten down for 
Uicm, hanging their heads : // teas vo time for ivorrying them or 

tisintf cuthority ; if a man has phick and hardihoods he tcill press 
forward to such teorh of his own accord, 

'That night tlic storm was Icyriblc, and snow fell so heavily 
that we all expected to die together. Wien we readied the moun- 
tain cave Uic storm was at its worst. We dismounted at its mouth. 
Deep snow ! a one-man road ! and even on that stamped-down and 
trampled road, pit-falls for horses ! The days at their diortcst * 
Tile first arri\'als readied tlic cave by day-light, later Uicy dis- 
moaintcd whcrc\’cr they happened to be ; dawn found many still 
in the saddla Tlie cave secured was small. I took a sliovcl, and 
scraping and dcaring the snow away made a place for myself as 
big as a prayer-carpet— near its inouUi. I dug dow’n brean high, 
but did not rcadi tlic ground. This made me a little slicUcr from 
tlic wind when I sat right down in it Tlicy begged me to go 
inside, but I would not / frit that for me to be in warm shelter 
and comfort whilst my men were out in the snow and drift, for yjn 
to be sleeping at ease inside, whilst my men were in misery and dis^ 
tress, was not a man's act and far from comradeship. TT'/m/ slump, 
nuM can stand, I wotdd stand : for, as the Persian proverb says. 
" 7m the company of /ric;;ds, Death is a nuptial feast'* So I remain- 
ed in the snow and w*ind in the hole that I had dug out, witii snow 
four-hands thick on my head and back and cars/ 

But, where strictness was called for, Babur never hesita- 
ted : Ferishta observes, ‘ He even used violence to prevent out- 
rage " ; " It is certain* , he adds, ‘ his presence alone saved the 
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historians of his reign remark, that whenever any, either of 
his nobles or brothers, had revolted or entered into rebellion 
against him, no sooner did they acknowledge their offence and 
return to their duty than, to use the words of Khafi Khan, 
contrary to the customs of the princes of Persia, Arabia, or 
India, he not only forgave them, but never retained towards 
them any feeling of resentment.” ^ 

Babur was pre-eminently a man of faith. “ Nothing hap- 
pens,” he used to say, “but by the will of God. Reposing 
ourselves on His protection, we must go forward.” He attributed 
every bit of his success to the grace of the Almi^ty. After 
his victory over Ibrahim, even before Altering the capital, he 
reverently visited the tombs of Muslim saints and heroes in 
the vicinity of Delhi. His glorious renunciation of wine before 
the battle of KhBnua was an act of genuine rqjentance for his 
sins before God. 

. The history of Babur that we have traced is nothing if it 
were not a record of brilliant general^ip. 
General^^^'^*^ ^ Himself ‘an admirable horseman, a fine 
shot, a good swordsman, and a mighty 
hunter,’ Babur was well calculated to catch the imagination of 
his soldiers. Besides these qualities, he possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the supreme virtues of a bom leader of men. He 
enjoyed and suffered with his men, and thoroughly understood 
every man in his army, both officer and private. What is per- 
haps more necessary in a commander of armies, he correctly 
gauged both the strength and the weakness of the commanders 
and armies that were opposed to him. Above all, to his native 
courage he added the unbending tenacity of his will and the 
unquaichable fife of his ambition. ‘Filled as I was by the 
ambition of conquest and broad sway,' he writes, ‘ one or two 
reverses could not make me sit down doing nothing.’ 

‘ What thou^ the field be lost. 

All is not lost — ^the unconquerable will. 

And courage never to submit or yidd.’ 

1. Erskine, op. dt., pp. 524-5. 
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(iv) To keep up the strcngtli and discipline of tlie army 
—these were the principles he had inculcated upon Hunfiyun ; 
and they seem to have nearly exhausted Babur’s kingly code. 
He was. no doubt, anxious to protect his subjects from the op- 
pression of frcc-bootcrs, as is indicated by the following casual 
cbser\'ation in his Memoirs : — Everj' lime that I have entered 
KindustTin, the Jats and Gujars have regularly poured down 
in prodigious numbers from their hills and wilds, 
in order to carry off oxen and bifffalocs. Tliesc were the 
wretches that really inflicted the chief hardships, and were 
guilty of Uie scfvercst oppression in the countr>\ These dis- 
tricts (in tlie Punjab) in former times, had been in a state 
of revolt and yielded very little rc\'cnuc that could be come at. 
On the present occasion, when I had reduced the whole of tlic 
neighbouring districts to subjection, they began to repeat their 
practices I sought out the persons guilty of these out- 

rages, discovered them and ordered two or three of the num- 
ber to be cut in pieces.' 

Another instance of Babur’s ruthlcssncss in putting down 
marauders is also recorded by Ahmad Yfid^ir : ‘ When he 

reached Sirhind, one of the Kozis of Samana complained to 
him that Mohan Mundahir had attacked his estate and burned 
it, plundered all his property, and slain his son. His Majesty, 
the Conqueror of the World, appointed Ali Kuli Hamadani, 
witli three thousand horse, to avenge tlie injury which the 

Mundahir had done to the petitioner Nearly a Uiousand 

of the Mundahirs were killed, and a thousand men. women, 
and children taken prisoners. The slaughter was great, and 
there was a heap of severed heads ; and Mohan was taken 
alive. An account of the conquest of the village was sent to 
the Shah. The village had been fully inhabited for no less 
than 160 years in the pargatia of Kaithal ; but was then made 
and still continues to be, a desert, and has never been inhabited 
again, altliough 160 years have elapsed since its destruction. 
When the prisoners were brought to Delhi, all the women were 
given to the Mughals. The offending Mundahir was buried 
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in the earth up to his waist, and then pierced to death with 
arrows. Such was the respect for the army which this produced 
amongst the people of Hind that thenceforth no one ventured 
either to rebel or disobey.’^ 

Apart from this, he also did what was necessary, in order 
to ensure speedy communication between the principal parts of 
his dominions ; e.g., he took care to maintain intact the Grand 
Trunk Road between Agm and Kabul, establishing a regular 
series of post-houses, at a distance of about fifteen miles from 
each other, and stationed relays of six horses and proper officers 
at each .2 

Ferishta says, ‘Whendver he marched, he always caused 
roads to be measured after him, a custom which prevails among 
the Emperors of Hindustan to this day; and the statute he 
made concerning the measurement of distance! has hitherto re- 
mained in force ...... The gaz Sikanda/rt or yard of Sikandar, 

which prevailed wheh he reached India was suspended by the 
Babun gaz^ which continued in use till the beginning of the 
reign of Jahangeer Badshfih.’ * 

Being a man of high aesthetic tastes, Babur also delight- 
ed in creating beautiful bags and buildings, aqueducts and 
bridges. In Agia alone,’ he writes * I every day employed • 
on my palaces 680 persons; and in Agra, SikrI, Bayana, 
Dholpur, Gwalior, and Koel, there were every day employed 
on my works 1491 stone-cutters’. 

Ahmad Yiadgar writes : ‘ In the second year of His 
Majesty’s reign a beautiful garden was made on the borders 
of the river JumnB he passed his time in that garden, in 

1. Ibid. V, pp. 40-42. 

2. ‘ Pathwa}^ were introduced into Hindustan for the first timp, 
they not having been in use before.’ Ibid., p. 38. 

3. He fixed 100 tunabs for* 1 Kroh 

1 tunab — 40 gaz 
1 gaz = 9 (moosbt or fist) 

or 1 Kos = 4000 yards -= over 2i miles. (Briggs. 11. 
pp. 66-7). 

4. Ibid. 
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company wiUi MuRhal companions and friends, in plca^re 
and enjojTncnt and carousing, in the presence of enchanting 
dancing-girls with rosy checks, who sang tunes, and display- 
ed tlicir accomplishments^ Mlrssi IQmran also prepared 

a splendid garden similar to this in Laliorc’. 

I-Ic came to a countrj' that was rich bcj'ond the dreams 
of avarice. *The chief excellency of Mindustfm,’ he noted, 

‘ is that it is a large country, and has abundance of gold and 
silver’. This brought him a large revenue, utilising the old 
machinery* of collection, and no new organisation of Babur’s 
creation. So, ‘the countries from Bahifih to Bihar, which 
arc now under my dominion, yield a revenue of 52 kr&Ts 
.(/cHifcfffo), as will appear from the particular and detailed 
statement. Of this amount, paTganas to the value of 8 or 9 
kroTs are in the possession of some Rms or liajas, who from old 
times have been submissive, and have received tliesc pargmws 
for the purpose of confirming them in their obedience.’= 

1, E. Si D.. op. cit., V, p. 38. 

2. Ibid., r\'’, p. 262 ; also Edward 'nioma.s. Chronicles of the 
Tathan Kings of Delhi, pp. '387-91. “ Evcrj’thing considered", Ers- 
kinc pul it at "£ 4,212,000 as the amount of Kibur’s nominal rc\’c- 
nuc ; a s'crj’ large sum when the working of the American mines had 
not yet produced its full cfi’ccl.’’ Erskine, op. cit., p. 542. 

Tliomas's estimate is 2,60,00,000 silver Iwshahs or £2,600,000. 
Here it may al=o be pointed out .that Biibur was responsible for llie 
introduction of anonymous coinage in India : 

" Tile practice of striking coin in subordinate dties," Tliomas 
writes, “also appears to have been an innoration introduced by the 
Muglials, who drew a wise distinction between the importance of 
the lower currencj' of copper and money fabricated from the more 
costly gold or silver. The' .absence of the Sultan’s name likewise indi- 
cates a departure from Indian practice, under whidi we have uniform- 
ly seen the designation of llic supreme authority impressed upon the 
copper money equally with the coins of higher smlue. 

“ Babur’s introduction of so mudi of tlie leading ideals of his 
Bokhara money into Hindustan was destined to be attended with 
more permanence in the coins of the poor, whose standard ho adopt- 
ed, than in that of his more elaborately executed dirhams and ashrafis, 
in which he outraged local asrociations. 
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So much we are able to know from BSbur’s own direct 
testimony ; the rest is mostly inference.^ However, the follow- 
ing abstract of the description of B&bur’s administration by 
Erskine,® ought to prove useful to the reader : — 

‘ Over a great portion of his dominions outside India, es- 
pecially in the more inaccessible hills and secluded valleys, his 
sway was hardly admitted by the rude tribes that traversed 
them ; and prudence was satisfied with some easy acknowledg- 
ment which was treated as tribute. In uppar and lower Sindh 
the khutba was read in his name ; but though his supremacy 
was aclmowledged, he had little direct power. To the east of 
the Indus, all the Punjab, including MultSn, and to the south' 
and east of the Sutlej, the rich provinces of Hindustan lying 
between the river and Bihar on the one side, and the Hima- 
laya mountains and the countries of the Rajputs and of 
MalwB on the other, were subject to him ; the western boun- 
dary being nearly a line marked by the fortresses of Bayana, 
Rantambhor, Gwilior, and Ch5ndei5. On the south towards 
Bengal, the limits of his authority are not wdl defined. Though 
he possessed the greater part of Bihfir, some portion of it, 

" The average weight of the pieces of this class is very uniform 
at something over 140 grains, a total we have frequently met with 
in the earlier coins of the Pathan issues, 80 of' which wenti to the 
old tankah, 4 to the modified Sikandari, and 32 to the fordgn Baban 
and ShSh Rukht." (ib. p. 314). 

1. We also get occadonal glimpses of Babur's administration 
in statements like the following in Ahmad YSd^r’s Tdrikh-iSalatin-i 
Afghana : — 

‘That district was entirely subdued, from one end to the other 
and collectors were appointed in various places. Orders were issued 
for reading khutba and coining money, and a fagir was bestowed 
upon the fortunate ShahzSdS 

'The Mughals, who had for many years desired the possession 

of Hindustan, at last governed it Amir KhaliS, being a person 

of influence, and possessing the chief authority managed the 'govern- 
ment and his decrees were like those of the Sultan himself.’ (E. & D., 
op. cit., V, pp. 37-8). 

2. Erskine, op. dt., pp. 526-31. 
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especially the hilly or wooded parts of tlic country, were still 
held by tlie remains of the AfRhilns or by native chiefs. On 
tlie frontier of his Empire, tlie Rujput principalities, the shatter- 
ed kingdom of Malnfi, Bundelldrand, and Bengal were still 
independent states, 

’ Tiicre was little uniformity in the political situation of 
the different parts of tliis vast Empire. Each kingdom, each 
provina*, each district, and (we may almost say) every village, 
was governed in ordinary matters, by its peculiar customs. 
The higher officers of government axerdsed not only civil but 
criminal jurisdiction, cv-cn in capital cases, witli little form and 
under little restraint. 

‘We have verj' imperfect means of loiowing what were 
the taxes then le\ncd. Tlie chief rev’cnue was the land-tax 
directly raised on the land in fully settled and quiet produces ; 
but where tlie country remained under its native chiefs, or 
was not fully subdued, was drawn by the Emperor in the 
shape of an annual tribute. 

* Tliough frequently tlie olTiccrs of the army or government 
were rewarded by /ogirs or estates, over which they had very 
often jurisdiction, botli civil and criminal, tlicir legal power 
over the land itself did not extend to a property in the soil, 
but to the e.\crcise of such rights as belonged to tlie govern- 
ment. Tlie jaghdar or holder of tlie jSgtr, was properly in 
Musalman times, merely an officer of government, and re- 
mo'.’able at pleasure, except where the grant had been made 
hereditary. 

‘Besides the land-tax, Uierc was a duty levied on the 
frontier, on goods imported by caravans or otlierwisa The 
tamglia, or stamp, was tlie mark by whicli, on cattle and in 
goods, the payment of tlie duties was ascertained. There were 
transit duties on merchandise transported front one part of 
the country to another. There was a shop-tax, chiefly in 
towns ; and, in parts of the country where the Muhammadans 
had a confirmed and safe ascendency, the jiziya or poll-tax 
was levned on all who were not Musalmans.’ 
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Babur was, with all his virtues, a Musalman Emperor,^ 
When he had killed the Pagans (as he called the Hindus) 
ho piled up a pyramid of their skulls, at least for the delcrta- 
tion of his orthodox followers. He considered the war against 
the Rajputs as fihdd or 'holy war' and assumed the title of 
Ghf:::, after his victorv' at ICliSnua. He spoke of the sdf-immola- 
thn of Uic Rajputs at Chanderl as *gowg to hclV When he 
remitted the tavjgha after his penitence and vow to renounce 
wine, it was only Musalmans who were exempted from it, and 
not the Hindus. After the fall of Clianderi, as Ferishla tells 
u?. he 'did not fail to rebuild and repair the mosques in 
Ch^deii, Sfirangpur, Rantambhor and Rmsen, which had b’een 
partly destroyed and otherwise injured by being converted into 
cattle-sheds, by Medini Rai’s orders.' Babur himsdf stated on 
his conquest of Chandeii, that he converted ‘ the mansion of 
hostility ’ into ‘ a mansion of faith.' All tlicse facts make it 
difficult to accept the too liberal policy outlined in tlie Bhopal 
MS..= ascribed to Babur. 

1. Cf. "Babur and the Hindus" by S. K. Banerji in the 
JoinmJ of the V. P. Hist, Socy. IX, pt. II. 1936. 

2. It reads : 

' O my son ! People of diverse religions inhabit India, and it is 
a matter of thanks-giving to God tliat the King of kings has en- 
trusted the government of this countrj' to you. 

It therefore behoves you that : — 

(i) You should not allow religious prejudices to influence your 
mind, and administer impartial justice, having due regard to reli- 
gious susceptibilities and religious customs of all sections of the 
people. 

(ii) In particular refrain from the slaughter of co\^*s which will 
help you to obtain a hold on the hearts of the people of India ; 
thus you \rill bind the people of the land to yourself by ties of 
gratitude. 

(iii) You diould never destroy places of woi^ip of any com- 
munity and alv^'ays be justice-loving so that relations between the 
King and his subjects may remain cordial and thereby secure peace 
and contentment in the land. 

(iv) The propagation of Islam will be better carried on with 
the sword of love and obli^tion than with the sword of oppression. 
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But to say this is not to allege the contrary. Babur was 
beyond question a man of deep faith in God ; but his belief in 
Islam must have sat comparatively light on his mind. He had 
abjured his orUiodoxj' and become a Shia to win Uie support 
of tlic Shah of Persia to his cause.^ At tlie same time^ he 
had refused to persecute his quandom ortliodox co-rcligjonists 
at the command of his newly accepted suzerain. There is no 
c\'idonce of his c\'cr having destroyed a Hindu temple or otlicr- 
wise persecuted the Hindus on account of tlieir religion. On 
Uie other hand, tlicro is at least one reference to his equal 
recognition of the Hindu and Turk! AuiIts who liad enlisted in 
his scr\'ice. 

‘On Thursday, tlie 19lh Shabmi, I called Uie Amirs’, he 
writes, ‘botli Turkl end Hindu, to a council, and look Uieir 
opinion about passing Uie river’. This was during his last 
campaign, in Bengal (1529). 

At least six Hindu Rajas, and among Uicm Raja Biltnuna- 
jit of Rantambhor (second son of Rapa Sanga), accepted 
Babur’s sivay and paid their tribute.^ 

To conclude : “ Unfortunately Babur, being no admini- 

strative genius, but a plain warrior with statesmanlike instincts, 

(v) Ahvays ignore the mutual dissensions of Shia.s and SunnTs ; 
oUicnvisc they will lead to the weakness of IsKim. 

(\i) Treat the different pcailihritics of your subjects as Uic 
dilTcrenl seasons of tlie year, that the body politic may remain 
free from disease.’ 

This is a translation by Dr. Syed Malimud, of a doaiment in 
die Bhopal Stale Library supposed to be Babur’.s confidential will 
and testament to his son Iluma^iin. (The Indian Review, Aug. 
1923.) For Uie Ic-vt and a more recent version of Uic same sec The 
Twentieth CctUury for January' 1936, pp. 339-44. 

1. Sir Denison Ross, while characterising Bibur as a ‘ rigid 
SunnT,’ also apprcdales his 'moral courage’ in adopting Uie Qizil- 
bfish head-dress in Uiis connc.\ion, though from a ‘ purely political ’ 
motive. Sec C. 11. I., IV, p. 19, 

2, E. & D., op. ciL, IV, pp. 262, 281. Cf. S. M, Edwardes. 
Babur : Diarist and Det/ot, pp. 40-41. 

M. 5 
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iound it necessary to cany on. the administrative plan which 
lie found already in existence, namdy, that of parcelling the 
•dominions among his officers, with the understanding that each 
was responsible for the good order of the districts under his 
control. The consequences of this plan had always been the 
same : the monarchy, having erected an artificial barrier bet- 
ween itself and the local administration, lost little by little all 
its authority, until last of all' its prestige departed, and the 
throne became the prey for contending factions. The great 
Amirs on the other hand, gained what the crown lost. During 
•the reign of Babur this does not become apparent, partly be- 
cause he was invested with the prestige of a conqueror : partly 
because the time was too short for the consequences of his 
policy to make themsdves felt Even before he died, however, 
tlie symptoms of radical unsoundness in the administration are 
not far to seek. The old haphazard financial system entirely 
failed to provide means for the up-keep of the professional 
soldiers, like the gunners and matchlockmen, who were paid 
directly from the royal revenue. Having distributed with lavish 
generosity the royal hoards in Delhi and Agra, Babur suddenly 
found iiimself with an empty treasurj’.' For the moment the 
deficit was met by a levy of 30 per cent on the revenues of all 
great officers. But in the time of Huniayun there is a repeti- 
tion of the old story of financial breakdown, accompanied by 
revolufion, intrigue, and tlie dethronement of a dynasty.” * 


1. 'By this time,’ Babur wrote in Oct. 1528, 'the treasure of 
Iskandar and Ibiahim in Delhi and Agra was at an end.’ See S. 
K. Banerji, Humayim Badshah, p. 6. 

2. Rushbrooke Williams, op. dL, pp. 161-162. 



BABUR’S FAR«LY 


<1) Mahovx X BABUR x CuUuk (2) x Dllbar (3) 

HUMAYON Kziniranp Askari Hindal, Gulbadan, ctq 



AUTHORITIES 


A. Primary : (i) Humaywi-Nama of Humayun’s sister» 
Gulbadan Began, has already been noticed. She wrote this 
between 1580 and 1590 A.D. at Akbar’s instance. Prof. Qanun- 
go writes, “ I have found this book very useful, especially as 
regards dates and events of Humayun’s life. She is generally 
trustworthy with the exception of a few cases. The foot-notes 
given by Mrs. Beveridge here as well as in the translation of 
Kibur’s Memoirs should not be as readily accepted as her trans- 
lation of the text.” 

(ii) Humayun-Namd of Khwandanur, also called Kani'm- 
i-Humdyum. The author was intimately acquainted with Huma- 
yun, and died in Gujarat in 1534-5 during Humayun’s campaign 
there. It gives some “ curious accounts of tlie regulations estab- 
lished by Humayun in the early part of his reign.” The 
writer received from the Emperor tire title of Amtr-uAkhbdr 
or ‘ the noble historian.’ 

(iii) Tazkirat-ul-Wakiat of Jauhar, Hunmyun’s personal 
attendant, who wrote his reminiscences 30 years later, in Akbar’s 
reign. Prof. Qanungq, considers this work “a highly author i- 
tative history of the reign of Hum!ayun, and having _g^ter 
\reig ht tha n that of G ulbadan ev en ” — at least up to Huma- 
yun’s departure from Thitta To KandahSr. The work deals 
with the rest of his career as well. Jauhar’s own preface is 
worth quotation : 

‘ I was at all times, and in all stations, in constant attend- 
ance on the royal pjeison ; it therefore occurred to me 
as desirable that I should write a narrative of all the 
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events to whidi I had been an eye-witness, that it may 
rtanain as a record of tlic past interesting occurrences. 

I have endeavoured to explain them to the best of my 
humble ability, although in a style very inferior to the 
dignity of the subject. I commenced this work in the 
year 995 (A. D? 15S7) and have named it tlie Tazkhat- 
ul~W<ikiat, or Relation of Occurrences.' 

“Tlic Memoirs bear all Uie appearance of trutli and hon- 
esty, and are to a great degree exempt from that exaggeration 
and fulsome eulogj' to which Oriental biographers arc prone." 
(Dowson) 

(iv) TanhJi-i-Rashidi of MTrza Haidar, already noticed, 
is also \aluablc for its intimate studies of llunrLyun. Mirza 
Haidar wrote his work relating to Hum-aj-un in l5‘ll-42 A.D. 
He was personally present at tlie battle of tire Ganges (Bil- 
gram or Kanauj), when HumTiyun fought against Slier Sliali. 
After this disastrous rout at Kanauj, he endeavoured to induce 
Humayun to secure a refuge in ICashmir. 

(v) Tebakat-i-Akban of Nizfunu-din Alimad is a very 
voluminous w’ork. The chapter on HumTiyun is the most valu- 
able for us here. " His style has a simple elegance, natural 
flow and cliarm of its own unrivalled for many generations." 
Nizamu-d din was bahshi under Akbar and his fatlicr had 
served under Humayun. Tlie incentive for writing it was that 
he had ‘ from his youtli. according to the advice of his father, 
devoted himself to the study of works of history, whiclr are 
the means of slrengUicning tlie understanding of men of educa- 
tion, and of affording instruction by examples to men of obser- 
vation.' 

Dowson observes : “ This is one of the most celebrated 

histories of India, and is the first that was composed upon a 
new model, in which India alone forms the subject-matter of 
the work, to the exclusion of other Asiatic countries. 'Tlie work 
seems to have been recognised by all contemporary historians 
as a standard history ; subsequent ivriters alsoi have held it in 
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the hipest estimation, and have bonowed from it freely. . . . 
Ferishta states that of all the histories he consulted, it is the 
only one he found complete.” 

B. Secxjndary : Erskine, ‘ History of India under the two 
First Sovereigns of the House of Tmmur, Babur and Hum-ayun,* 
Vol. II. 

Dr. S. K. Banerji, Hu/nay Sn Badsliah, (O-dord U. Press, 1938). 
This contains a good bibliography on Humayun at tlie end. 

Note — For other works bearing on the life of Humayun, see 
Authorities on Sher Shah. 



CHAPTER HI 


THE EMPIRE IN TRANSITION 


■ Tlie world is his wlio o-'rts himself.’ 

' Fail not to quit yourso. jtrcnuously to meet every' 
cmoKcncy : indolence and ease acrcc ill witli kinR- 
ship.' 

BAnui? TO IIum.\yOn. 


The Empire whose foundation was so laboriously laid by 
Biibur was nevertlielcss precarious and unstable in character. 
The strcngUi and security of an arch depends upon its key- 
stone ; in the present case it was too weak to hold on steadily 
for long. Tlic story' of HumSyun’s loss and re-acquisition of 
his heritage are not less fascinating than the adventures of his 
father. They arc also instructive as showing the rital depend- 
ence of the Empire on the personal cliaractcr of the monarcli. 

Humayun’s life divides itself into four clear periods : 
(I) Early Life, up to his Accession (1508-30) ; (II) Struggles 
to maintain his Inheritance (1530-^10) ; (III) Fi ft een Ycars.of 
Exile (1540-1555) ;and (IV) Restoration and Death (1555-56). 

T. EARLY LIFC (1508-30) 


Humajiin was bom on Zaikada 4, 913 Hijra ( March 5, 
1508) in the citadel of KTibul. 

Acce^rion mounted the throne, at Agra, on First 
JamadT9, 937 Hijra (December 30, 1530) 
at the age of twenty-three, — four day's after the death of Babur. 

I ^wandamlr w'ritcs : * The hand of the kindness of the 
CreatOT ot tiouls and Substances put tire happy robe orroyalty’ 
oji t Ee poiononiiis able* m o narch, th FCon^ei^ortli^Wprid. 
On Friday, the 9th of the said m onffiT m"th O<?;;r7. .at. 
Agra t]iel;7i«7Ca~was"rea3”in the~name and title of this noble 
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King, and the noise of congratulations which a rose from the 
Xrowd of Ihe peoplelSacKea beyohdTRTheavSs.'^ 

The'^faBdkat-i-Akban 'recordrr^t jOinHe death of the . 
Emperor Babur, Prince Humayun, who arrived from Sambhal, 
ascended the throne at Agra, toilh the snppoTt oj Amtr Nizdmthd 
din An KhaUfa, on the 9Lh Jumadad-awwal, 937 H. The 
officers expressed their devotion, and the chiefs and officers 
were treated with great kindness. The mmisabs and offices which 
were held under the last sovereign were confirmed, and the 
royal favour m ade ev ery one ha ppy and content ed/ = 

(ff/ 'cSi the deatlTof his' cousin, Kl^ Mir^, in 1520, 
Huma 3 dm, at the age of twdve, was ap- 
(2) Appren- pointed to the government of Badakh'shan. 

Babur himself visited the pro\in together 
witlr Humlyun’s mother to install the young Prince in his first 
charge. 

(&) When Babur invaded India, in 1525, Humayun join- 
ed him with a contingent from Badaldishan. 

(c) In this campaign, too, Humfiyun won his maiden vic- 
tory over a force from Hissar-Firoza, which was on its ^vay 
to join Ibrahim Lodi (1526).= 

1. e! & D., op. cit.. V, p. 118. 

2. An Khallia had favoured Madhi Klir^aja’s succession ; for 
tire circumstances under which he apparently changed his ■^md see 
E. & D., loc cit, V, pp. 187-88. Note also on the same . ^ge the 
discrepandes in the computation of dates in terms of the Christian 
era. The complacency of the nobles referred to here must have been 
.only skin deep in the case of several of them. 

3. In a foot-note to Babur's Memoirs, Humayun notes that on 
MaiVh 6, 1526 he was at Shahabad, on ffie left bank of the Sar- 
sutT, on his way to Panlpat, and this same day the razor or sdssors 
were first applied to his beard. ‘ As my honoured father mentioned 
in the commentaries the time of his first using the razor, in humble 
emulation of him I have commemorated the same circumstance re- 
garding myself. I was then eighteen years of age. Now that I am 
forty-rix, I, Muhammad Humayun am transcribing a copy of these 
iV/e;Hoirs from the copy in his late Majesty’s own hand-writing.’ — 

(Lane-Poole, op. cit, p. 40 n.) 
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(<f) After Panipat, Huntijiin, who had played his part 
well, received a great diamond and gifts worth 7,000,000 dams 
(about £20,000). 

(r) HumTij’un also, after tliis, led the army against tlie 
Afghan insurgents in tlic east, and captured Sambhal, Jaunpur, 
GhazTpur, and IQlpI. 

(/) At the battle of IGunua (1527) Ilunfiyun led the 
right mng of the Mughal army and was well rewarded.^ 

(g) In 1528, when he was back in Badaklislian, Babur 
wrote to him (Nov. 13) to advance with Uic support of his 
brothers to ‘ Hiar, Samarkand, or Merv, as may be most avail- 
able Tills is tlie time for you to court danger and 

hardship, and show your valour in arms. Fail not to quit your- 
self strenuously to meet every emergency ; indolence and ease 
agree ill with Idngship.’ He also tendered him much good 
advice in the same letter, urging Ilumayun, among other tilings, 
' to act handsomely by his brotlicr Ivfimran ; not to complain 
of loneliness in Badakhslifin, as it was unworthy of a prince ; 
to consult his Begs and ministers, particularly Ivliwaja Kalan ; 
to avoid private parties ; but to call Uie court to public levees 
twice daily ; and above all to keep up the slrengUi and dis- 
cipline of the army.’ = 

In spite of all this care and anxiety on the part of Babur, 
(3) Return to Hunviyiin precipitately returned to India in 
India. 1529. Babur thus enthusiastically describes 

the advent of his son : ‘ I was just talk- 
ing witli his mother about him when he came. His presence 
opened our hearts like rosebuds, and made our eyes shine like 
torches. It was my rule to keep open table every day, but 
on tliis occasion, I gave feasts in his honour, and showed him 
ever}' kind of distinction. We lived together for some time in 
the greatest intimacy. Tlie truth is that his conversation had 

1. ^V^th .Mwar (Mewfit), Hasan Ivlifin Mcv.-fiU’s possession. 

2. l..anc-Poole, op. ciL, p. 197. 
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an inexpressible charm, and he realised absolutely the ideal of 
perfect manhood/^ But why did Humayun desert his charge ? 

The reasons were three : (i) His o\m failure against the 
Uzbegs who were making fresh incursions ; 
(4) Abortive (ii) Buburs failing health, and liis call to 
nspiracj , Hindal from IQbul to be by his side ; and 

(iii) the conspiracy at Agra to supersede Hxmdyun, 

This last was in favour of Mir Muhammad Mahdi IChwaja 
who was Babur's brother-in-law (sister’s husband), and who 
had been in charge of the left wing of tlie Mughal army at the 
battle of Klianua, where Humayun led the right wing. The 
origin and details of this intrigue are of little value to us, 
since it proved abortive. But, as Rushbrooke Williams observes, 
“that the scheme should have been considered feasible at all 
is eloquent testimony of Babur’s feebleness in body and mind.”" 
He also contradicts Mirza Haidar’s statement that Babur had 
recalled Humayun, for which he gives the following reasons : — 
(i) The appearance of Humayun at Agra suiprised everyone 
at Agra; (ii) Babur was expecting Hindal, and would never 
have recalled both sons at the same time ; (iii) no successor 
had been settled upon to occupy the governorship of Badakh- 
dian ; (iv) Humayun was asked by his father to return to his 
charge.^ 

Humayun had met Kamr^ and Hindal at Kabul ; and 
tliey had agreed tliat, in view of the grave conspiracy which 
was afoot at Agra, Humayun should hasten to the capital and 
Hindal should take his place in Badakhsh^. Ultimately, Babur 
sent Suleiman MirzS to that distant province. 

Tlie rest of the story has already been told. The cons- 
piracy being nipped in the bud, Humayun spent some time 

1. Lane-Poole, op. dt., p. 198. 

2. Rushbrooke Williams, op. dt., p. 171. 

3. Ibid, p. 172 n. 2. Cf. S. K. Banerji, op. dt., pp. 8-12.. 
Tire circumstances that attended Humayun's succesdon have been 
well discussed by Dr. Baneijl in Ch. II of his book. The date 
of Humayun's accesdon, viz. 30 Dec. 1530 (i.e. four days after 
Babur's death) is also accounted for by him. 
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on his estate in Sambhal. Tiicn followed his illness and Babur’s 
affectionate sacrifice on Monday 26, 1530. Before this happen- 
ed Babur had commended Humfiyun to his nobles in unmistak- 
able terms : " Now when I am laid low by illness, I charge 
you to acknowledge Humayun as my sucassor, and to remain 
loyal to him. Be of one heart, and mind towards him, and I 
hope to God that Humayun will also bear himself well towards 
men." 

But, no sooner was Babur’s breath stilled in death, or, to 
use IGiwnndamir’s phrase, ‘left the Uironc of this world for 
the eternal heaven,’ tlian Humayun’s troubles b"can. 

II. STRUGGLES TO MAINTAIN HIS INHERITANCE u530-40) 

Babur had bequeathed to Humayun " a congeries of terri- 
tories, uncemented by any bond of union or 
Political of common interest, except that which had 
Situation. embodied in his life. In a word, when 

he died, tlie Mughal dynasty like the Muhammadan djmasties 
whicli had preceded it, had sent down no roots into the soil 
of Hindustan.”^ Babur had not annexed Bengal to the east, 
nor the great provinces of Malwfi and Gujarat, now united 
under one king (Bahadur Shah), to the south. 'Tlie many 
diiefs of Rajputana were cowed but not subdued, and in most 
of tlie outlying parts of the kingdom the Mughal pow’cr was but 
slightly recognised.^ 

(a) AFGHANS 

Numerous Afghan officers still held powerful fiefs, and 
these men had not forgotten that tlie kings of Delhi had 
been Afghans but a few’ years before. When a member of 
the deposed dynasty (Sultan Mahmud Lodi) api^red amongst 
them in Bihar, tliere were all the materials for a formidable 
insurrection. "Thus, even in his inherited dominions — about an 

1. Mallison, Akbar, p. 49. 

2. For a more detailed appreciation of the situation read S. K. 
Banerji, op. dt., pp. 29-34. 
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eighth part of all India — ^Humayun was not secure from rivals 
and revolts.' 

The principal rallying centres for these Afglians who were 
all ‘ ripe for revolt,’ were 

fi) Mahmud Lodi : the brotlier of Ibixihim, whom Babur 
had driven away but not crushed. He was supported by the 
old heads of the Afghan nobility, Biban and Raj-azid, who 
though lately driven into tlie recesses of the eastern provin- 
ces and of Bihar, were only waiting for a fit op.oortunity to 
return and rc-occupy the kingdom from which tliey had been 
c.xpcilcd. Tlie King of Bengal, who had married a sister of 
Mahmud Lodi, also supported him. 

(ii) ShcT Khan Sur, who was ‘ the most capable, unscru- 
pulous, and ambitious man in the whole Afghan party,’ had 
joined the rebels even during the last days of Babur, although 
the latter had ‘ bestowed on him many marks of favour, and 
given him sex^eral parganas and put him in command in the 
easy He looked upon tlie Mughals with great contempt as 
indicated by his following statement : — 

‘ If fortune favours me, I ^ ive these Mughals back 
out of Hindustan ; they are not our superiors in war, but we 
let slip the power that we had by reason of our dissensions. 
Since I have been among the Mughals, I have obsen-cd tlieir 
conduct and founDthem lacking in order and discipline ; while 
those who profess lO lead them, in the pride of birth and rank, 
neglect the duty oUT'oervision, and leave everything to officials 
whom they blindlj^t^/ust. These subordinates act corruptly in 

every case led by lust of gain, and make no 

distinction between solaier and civilian, foe or friend.’® 

Fair or otheradse, this estimate only ser\'es to reveal the 
ambition and attitude of Sher Khan, who was soon to dtiw 
Humajmn into exile and occupy his throne. 

(iii) Alam Khan or Allu-d din Lodi, the uncle of Ibra- 
him, was one of those that invited Babur to India, fought 

1. Lane-Poole, Medisval India, pp. 219-20. 

2. Keene, op. cit„ p. 95. 
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ajpiinsl his nephew at Knipat. He had later fallen into dis- 
grace and was confined in a fort in Badakhshan. Since the 
deatli of Babur, Alau-d din had cfTectcd his escape, and sought 
refuge with Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. 

"Without any open declaration of war with Humayun, 
Bahadur Shah liberally supplied Alau-d din with money, and 
enabled him. in a very short time, to assemble a large force, 
and to send it against Agra, under his son Tatar Khan. This 
army, so hastily collected, was as speedily dispersed ; and Tatar 
Khan fell in battle, at the head of a division which remained 
faitliful in the desertion.” * 

Tlie career of Bahadur Shfili, up to tlie death of Babur, 
has already been described in detail in the first chapter. He 
gave shelter not merely to Alau-d din Lodi, but also to another 
of HumajTin’s rivals, presently to bo noticed. Briefly, besides 
the prestige and power he had acquired o\'cr his soutliem neigh- 
bours, Bahadur Shfili, who was niler of Gujariit and Malwa, 
" was activdy pressing his triumphs over tlie Rajputs and rapid- 
ly approadiing within sjiikipg distance of Agra."* 

(6) COUSINfe’AND BROTHERS 

Besides the Afglians, Ilumaj'un had rivals and enemies 
nearer home. 

(i) hlxihammcd Zamm Mirzd was grandson of Sul- 

Husain of Herat* and had married bi^ cousin Ma'Suma, 
a step-sister of Humayun. lie had shd(<".V himself a capable 
general in Babur’s campaigns. 

1. Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 442. 

2, “ He earnestly wished for some political trouble to entangle 
the Emperor in die eastern provinces so diet Iuk attention and 
energy might be diverted to that quarter, and BnhTidtir might dius 
be given a free hand to deal with die l^jputs. He scamicd die 
eastern horizon of Hindustfin and saw the clouds gadicring in Soudi 
Bihar which boded ill to the Mughal Empire. He dioiiglit of siib- 
ridisang Shcr Khan and making use of his rising power to keep die 
Emperor busy in that quarter.*^ (Qanungo, Shcr Sfulht p. 109) 
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(ii) Muhantmad SuUm Mirza was also a descendant 
of Timur and grandson of the late Sultan of Khoiasm by a 
daughter. From his royal birth and station, he too was con- 
sidered worthy to aspire to tlie tlirona 

( iii ) Mir Muhammad Mahdi Khtvajd, a brotlier-in-law.^ 
of Babur, the abortive conspiracy in whose favour has 
already been noticed. Babur’s prime-minister and life-long 
friend Khalifa= was interested in him. He was in command of 
a division of the army, and belonged to the nobility of religion. 
At Khanua, as we have seen, he was put in charge of the left 
wing, as Humlyun led tlie right wing. So with the army he 
had enjoyed equality of status with tlie present Emperor. 

(iv) Kamrfm Mlrza was the most dangerous of all Huma- 
yun’s brothers. He was in cliargc of Kabul and Kandahar at the 
time of Babur’s death. Babur, as we have noticed, had com- 
manded Humajoin ‘ to act handsomely by his brother Iffimran.’ 
Askari and Hindal were the other two brothers of Humayun. 
Elphinstone remarks, “ From his having assigned no shares to 
his younger children, it is probable that Babur did not intend 

1. “ He was the husband of Babur's full sister, Khanzada 
Bcfiam." (Rushhrooke Williams, op. dt., p. 170.) Both Ahmad 
Yadgiir and Nizamu-d din Ahmad honwer, (in the passage dted 
in n. 2 below) speak of him as Babur’s son-m-laic, (E. & D., op. 
dt., V, p. 36). Both Gulbadan Bcgam and Khwiindamir describe 
him as brothcr-in-Jaiv. See S. K. Banerji, op. dt, p. 24. 

2, His full name was ‘ Amir Nisamu-d din Ali IQialifa.’ The 
TabakSt-i-Akbau states : — ^Amir Nhamu-d din AG Khalifa was 
chief administrator of tlie State, and in consequence of some Uiings 
which had occurred in tlie course of worldly business, he had a 
dread and suspidon of the young prince Humayun and was unfriendly 
to his succession. And if he was not friendly witli the eldest son, 
neither was he favourable to the promotion of the younger. Mahdi 
KhtcajS was son-in-law (?) of the late Emperor, and was a generous 
and liberal young man. He was very friendly with R4Ir KhaliS, 
who had promised to raise him to the throne. This fact became 
generally known, and several of the nobles took part with Mahdi 
lOiwaja. He also fell in with the idea, and began to assume kingly 
airs. (E. & D., loc. cit,). 
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to divide Uie Empire ; but leimran ^owed no disposition to 
Ri\‘c way to his brother ; and as he was in possession of a 
strong and warlike country among the hereditary subjects 
of his family, he had a great advantage over HumiLyun, who 
could not assemble an army without evacuating his new and 
■disaffected provinces.”* "Ever weak and shifty,” says Lane- 
Poole, “Askarl and Hindal were dangerous only as tools for 
ambitious men to play upon.”- 

(c) MILITARY WEAICNESS OF HUMaYON 

Surrounded as Humayun was witli astute and powerful 
enemies on every side, what was most necessary in him was 
‘ a firm grasp of the militaiy situation and resolution to meet 
it Botli these qualities, Humajain lamentably lacked. " It 
was a situation that called for boundless energy and soldierly 
genius.”® On tlie north-west w’as Kamnin, ‘a surly ill-con- 
ditioned traitor, unwortliy of Babur’s seed,' and tlie most for- 
midable of liumfijnin’s brothers. On the cast were the Afgluuis 
under Mahmud Lodi and Sher Ktifin. On the south was 
Bahadur Sli^i, supporting tlie pretenders. 

‘ The army was not a national one, connected by common 
language and country’, but a mixed body of adventurers, Cha- 
^atai, Uzbek. Mughal, Persian, Afglian, and Indian. Even the 
Oiaghatai chiefs, who had enjoyed most of the Emperor’s con- 
fidence and favour, were not perfectly unanimous. Though 
attached to the family of Babur, as the representatives of that 
revered prince and of the great Timur, yet no eminent cliief 
or head of a tribe considered the crowTi itself as beyond the 
range of his ambition. It was the age of revolution ; and the 
kingdoms on every side, — ^Persia, Samarkand, Bokliiira, Ilisur, 
Balklr and Hindustan itself, — ^saw tlie throne occupied by ad- 
venturers, or the immediate descendants of adventurers, not more 


1. Elphinstonc, op. cit, p. “Ul. 

2. Lanc-Poolc, op. cit., p. 222. 

3. Ibid. p. 219. 
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distinguished than themselves Under such circumstances, 

a thousand unforeseen accidents mi^t occur to blow the smoul- 
dering embers of intrigue and faction into a flame.’ ^ 

At such >a crisis, the personal character of the prince toas 
a matter of great importance. But Humayun, though he pos- 
sessed all the humaner virtues of his great father, lamentably 
lacked “ the decision and spirit of command, without which 
no prince can secure the respect and confidence of his subjects.” 
lie was too gentle and good to be successful in such an age 
and under such circumstances ; his failure was in no small 
measure due to his “beautiful but unwise demeniy. Instead 
of taking a statesmanlike view of the situation, meeting the most 
pressing danger first, and crushing one antagonist before he en- 
gaged another, he frittered away his army in divided commands, 
and deprived it of its full strengtli ; he left one enemy unsub- 
dued bdiind him while he turned to meet another ; and when 
victorj' by cliance rewarded his courage, rather than his tactics, 
he resposed upon his laurels and made merry witli his friends 
while his foes used the precious time in gathering their forces 

for a fresh effort Humayun's troops w'ere still the men 

who had won Delhi and defeated Rana Sanga, and Babur’s 
generals w'ere still in command of their divisions. But Humayun 
w'eakened their valour and destroyed tlieir confidence by divi- 
sion and vacillation, neglected the counsels of the commanders, 
and displayed such indecision that it is a marvel that any army 
still adhered to his falling fortunes.”* 


On the day of Hunayun’s accession, Nizamu-d din Ahmad 
writes, ‘Mirza Hindal arrived from Ba- 
Division of the dakhshan and was received with great kind- 
ness. He was gratified with the grant of 
two of tlie treasures (do Khazana) of former kings. The terri- 
tories were then divided : (i) Mirza Hindal received the dis- 
trict of Mewat (Alwar) in /5gtr ; (ii) the Punjab, Kabul, and 


1. Erskine, op, dt, pp. 2-4. 

2. Lane-Poole, op. dt., p, 222. 
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Kandahar were settled as the /ogir of MIrzu Kamifm (iii) 
Sambhal was given to MirzTiAskan; (iv,) every one of the A wirs 
also received an increase of his /wglr.' (v) According to the 
Akhar-Ndiiic, MIrza Suleiman was confirmed in Badakhshiin. .. 

The groat blunder in tin's distribution was in 
leaving the perfidious ICamran in charge of tlic most vital part 
of Babur's dominions. By this cession Humayun was left to 
govern a new conquest, while he was deprived of tlie resources 
by which it had been gained, and by whicli it might have been 
also retained. '* It was a mistake on Humayun's part,” writes 
Dr. Ishwari Prasad, " to make these concessions, because they 
created a barrier between him and tlic lands beyond the Afghan 
hills, I^mmn could henceforward, as Prof. Kushbrooke 
Williams observes, cut the tap-root of his military power by 
merely stopping where he was. Besides, the cession of Hissar- 
Firoza was a blunder, for it gave Kfimriin command of the new 
militaiy road which ran from Delhi to Khandahar.’'= 

in. EARLY EXCURSIONS 

(i) ' After arranging the affairs of the State, Ilis Majesty, 
proceeded to Kalinjar, tlic Raja of whiclt place expressed his 

1. At first he had been confirmed in hi.s po-wc-wiDn of Kabul and 
Kandaliar alone. But Ivamtfin not being satisfied, left Kandaliar in 
tlic pos=5ossion of Askari, and niardied for Ilindustfin. Humaj’un 
tlicn added Pesliawar and Lamghan to hi.s grant. " But KTimrfin’s 
views were too o.vtcnsivc to be satisfied even with that concession.” 
He soon mardicd up to and occupied LTihorc a-s well, llumaj’un, 
surrounded as he wa.s witli great difficulties, confirmed him in his 
new acquisition. A ferntSu was accordingly issued, bestowing on 
l^mriln tlic government of Kabul, KandaliTir, and Uic Punjab ; 
" a grant whidi exalted tliat prince to the possession- of dominions 
and power nearly equal to his own.” KTinufin, who had a turn 
for poetry’, flattered Humaj’un witli a few odes and wheedled out 
of him the lidi province of Iliss-ar-FTroza as well. Tliis was an 
important grant, and most welcome to Kamran, as it lay nearly 
on the high-road between his possessions in tlic Punjab and Delhi. 

2. Ishwari Prasad, op. citi, p. 326 ; Elphinstonc, op. dt., p. 4-11. 

M. 6 
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fealty, and ranged himself among the supporters of the throne.*** 

(ii) ‘In those days, Sultan Mahmud (son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi), with the assistance of Biban, Bayazid, and 
the Afghan nobles, had raised the standard of opposition, and 
had taken possession of Jaunpur and its dependencies. Huma* 
yun now marched to subdue him, and having achieved success,^ 
he returned victorious to AgiS. There he held a great festival, 
and all the nobles and chiefs were honoured with robes and 
Arab horses. It is said that 12,000 persons received robes at 
that feast, and 2,000 of them were presented with outer-gar- 
ments of gold brocade and gilt buttons.’ 

iVofc— Though such pomp was not unknown to Babur,^ 

Iw According to Badauril, the fort captured after a siege 
lasting for a month. — ( E. & D., op. dt., V, p. 189, n 3 ). The date 
assigned is May-June, 1531. — ( Erskinc, op. cit., II, p. 9). See 
S. K. Bancrji, op. dt, pp. 34-36. 

2. Sultan Mahumud Lodi and his Afgh^ supporters \^*ere 
defeated at Dauroh on the river Gumti, about 48 miles north of 
Jaunpur. Abbas Khan mentions the place as Lucknow ; Dauroh is 
mentioned by Jauhar. The following two extracts from these writers 
give the details : — 

‘HU Majesty (Humayun),' writes Jauhar, 'after successive 
inarches, reached Dauroh on the river Mati, when the abo\*c-mentioned 
rebels, with a large army, came towards that place ; the rebels were 

defeated Biban, Bayazid, and all the chiefs and refractory ones 

were slain.’ ( dted by Qanungo, op. cit, p. 72.) 

‘ The two armies,’ says Abbas Khan, ' met near Lucknow. . . .As 
Mian Bayazid had dmnk more wine than he could bear, and had got 
drunk and careless, he also was slain in that battle. Sultan Mahmud 
and other diiefs, being defeated, fled to the kingdom of Bihar. The ^ 
Sultan had nttther money nor territory to entertain a force of his own, 
and his nobles who had placed him on the throne were most of them 
killed in the battle at Lucknow, while the few who remained, were from 
their quarrels dispersed. Sultan Mahmud was greatly given to danc- 
ing-women, and passed most of his lime in amusing himself, and as 
he had no power to oppose the Mughals, he abdicated his royalty, 
and settled himself in the province of Patna, and never again attempt- 
ed the throne.’ — ^E. & D., op, ciL, IV, p. 350. 

3, E.g. ' In the third year, His Majesty (Babur) proceeded to- 
wards I^ore. At Sirhind he was met by the Raja of Kahiur, who 
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Humuyun's already depleted treasury could ill-afford sudi 
cstTavagancc at this moment of crisis, when he had to fight 
enemies on all sides. "In the time of Hunfiyun.” says 
Rushbrooke Williams, "there is a repetition of tlic old story 
of financial breakdown, accompanied by revolution, intrigue, 
arid the dethronement of a dynasty."* Humiiyun’s lavishness 
on this occasion was typical of his general e.\travagance. 

(iii) ‘At this time Muhammad Zaman MJrza,. . .who 
had originally come from Balkh to seek refuge with His late 
Majesty, now set himself up in opposition, but he was taken 
prisoner, and was sent as a warning for rebels to Uic fort of 
Baj-ana, and placed in tlie custody of Yadgpr Taghai. An 
order was given to deprive him of sight, but tire servants of 
Yad^r B6g saved Uic pupils of his eyes from the effects of 


presented him se\'cn falcons, and three mans of gold, and was con- 
flrmed in the zamtndau of that place, ^^^lcn the King s camp reached 
Lahore, Mlrza Kamifm was honoured to tire pre.scncc, and he brought 
die zamlndars of Uic country to kiss Uic feet of Uic conqueror of the 
world. Tlic Iving's encampment was located in Uic environs of I^horc, 
and the roj'al tents were pitched in the garden of Mirza I\amriin, 
who gave a magnificent banquet, ivhich lasted three days. At its 
conclusion, Uic King left the garden and took his abode in ^e fort. 
The whole road UiiUier, from Uic garden to Uie gate of the dty, was 
lined by Uic servants of Siiahzada Kamran, dres-sed in silks and 
brocade, decked like bridegrooms; and Uic troops, wiUi Uicir gay red 
and yellow flags, resembling Uic early spring. Elephants adorned 
wiUi gilded trappings, covered wiUi jewels, were led in front of the 
Total cortege, ^^^^en they entered the city gates, money was throvm 
to Uic poor and destitute, and a grand entertainment was given in 
Uic palace of Sikandar Lodi. The King was pleased wiUi the sights 
and hunting which the Punjab afforded, and he Uicrcforc remained 
there for Uic space of a year, during whicli Mirrii Ilin^l came from 
Kabul. He v.-as admitted to the presence and treated wiUi marl:cd 
distinction. Wien the cold sca-ron was over, Mitki Hmdal rctunied 
to KTibul, and at the lime of his departure he received, 
from His Majesty, two elephants, four horses, girdles, and jcu oiled 
daRRcns.’— 'Alimad Yadgar, E. & D-, op. cit., V, p. 40. 

1. Rushbrooke Williams; 'op, cit„ p. 162. 
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the operation. After a short time he made his escape, and 
fled to Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, 

(iv) ‘About the same time Muhammad Sultan MIrza, 
witli his two sons Ulugh Mirza’ and Shah Mirza, went off to 
Kanauj, and there raised a rebellion,’ 

(i) ‘His Majesty sent a person with letters to Sultan 

Bahadur of Gujarat demanding tlie surren- 
The Gujarat (jej, of Muhammad Zaman Mirza, to which 
ampaign. returned a haughty refusal, and 

tlicn showed signs of rebellion and resistance,^ This excit- 
ed the anger of the Emperor, and he resolved to march against 
Gujarat and chastise Sul&i Bahadur. He proceeded to Gwa- 
lior and there passed two montlis in making excursions and 
hunting’ ( 1532 ). 

(ii) When Humayun finally marched against Bahadur 
Shlh, that prince was busy with the siege of Chitor= ( 1534 ). 
At the approach of the Emperor he hdd a council of war. . 
Many officers advised the raising of the siege, but Sadr Khan,, 
who was the chief of the nobles, observed that they were war- 
ring against infidels, and that if a sovereign of Musalmans were 
to attack them while so engaged, he would in effect assist the 
infidels, and this would remain a reproach against him among 
Musalmans until the Day of Judgment. He therefore advised 
the continuance of the siege, and would not believe that the 
Emperor would attack them. ‘ When the Emperor had passed 

1. For an account of the nature of the correspondence between 
Huniaj'un and Bahadur Shah, and other diplomatic relations see 
Banerji, op, dt, Ch, X, (pp, 99-117). 

2. The Raph in his ^stress dispatched an envoy to ask succour 
from Humayun. Humayun, thus invited, moved forward with a 
condderable army as far as Grralior, as if to asdst the Raija. There 
he encamped for about two months and adced Bahadur Shah to 
desist from' his attadc on Chitor and give up the traitors he was 
harbouring. Neither demand was complied with. Huiriayun with 
some loss of reputation, soon after decamped, oompdled to repress 
disturbances in Jaunpur and Bihar. The despairing of asdst- 
ance bought peace of Bahadur Shlh (Erddne, op. dt, pp. 14-15). 
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through Malwfi and had come to Sarangpur, he was informed 
of this ; so lie rested there.’ 

A’o/r— This was Humuyun’s third great blunder. It was 
a double failing : timely assistance might have won over tlie 
Rfuju as a perpetual ally who might have acted as a bulwark 
against Gujarat ; if attacked at once, Baliadur Shah might per- 
haps have been crushed at tlic first blow. 

But as it happened, ‘ SullTin Bahadur carried on Uic siege 
of Chitor at his ease, and finally took it by storm, and secured 
an immense booty. In celebration of the victory, ho gave a 
great feast, and divided the spoil among his soldiers. Then he 
turned his front to the Imperial army.’ 

(iii) HumajTin tlicn, hearing of this, marched against 
Baliadur Shah and met him at Mandasor. The King of 
Gujarat again called a council of war. Sadr lilian 
advised giving battle, but RumI Klian who com- 
manded the artillerj', counselled entrenchment so as to give full 
play to his guns (/op) and rockets {Utfeng). ‘ They were very 
strong in artillery, and except the Emperor of Rum, no other 
potentate could equal them. Sultan Baliadur acquiesced in this 
view, and ordered an entrenchment to be formed round his 
camp.’^ 

For two months Hunuyun did notliing but cut off the 
supplies of the enemy. Famine, ensued in tlie enemy’s camp. 
’ The horses and animals and many men perished from want, 
and the army was dismounted. When Sultan Baliadur 
peredved tliat if he remained longer he would be taken prisoner, 
he went off by the rear of the pavilion and went towards Mandu 

with five of his most trusty adherents Wien his men heard 

of his escape, they took to flight.' 

(iv) ' Hunia3mn pursued Bahadur Shah to Mandu and 
besieged the fort ‘ Sultan Bahadur was asleep when the alarm 

1. 'Fludicd with the recent victory the Gujaratis rnight pro- 
bably have overwhdtncd Hutriayun’s army, on whidi tlic^ irritations 
as well as the revels of the delay had exerted their usual influences ; 
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was raised. A general panic followed and the Gujaratis took to 
flight. Sultan Bahadur made off with five or six horsemen to- 
wards Gujarat, and Sadr Khan and Sultan Alam (Lodi) threw 
themselves into the fort of Sungar, which is the citadel of 
h'Eindu. Next day they came out, and were conducted to the 
presence of the Emperor. They were both wounded. Sadr 
IChan was placed in confinement and an order was given for 
cutting off the feet of Alam IQian.’ 

(v) ‘Three days after, the Emperor left the fort and 
marched on towards Gujarat. Sultan Bahfidur had mudi trea- 
sure and many jewels in the fort of ChampSmr, and these he 
carried off to Ahmedabad. (He set fire to the town before 
leaving Champfinlr.) Humayun pursued him up to Cambay. 
On his way he took Ahmadabad, which being plundered yielded 
enormous spoil* Baliadur Shah ultimately escaped to the 
island of Diu.* 

Notc^Humayun, instead of following up his success and 
finishing with the fugitive, mardied to ChSmparnr. This was 
his fourth blunder. 

(vi) Champanir= was no doubt taken (1535-6), Hu- 
mayun himself with Bairam KhSn scaling the fort at night its 

but the triumph of the heavy artillerj' in the siege of Chitor 
given undue weight to the advice of the Ottoman engineer, the Rumi 
Khan,’ who had worked the guns with the help of the Portuguese and 
other European gunners ; and, as with Sir John Burgoyne before 
Sevestopol, the voice of fte enpneer prevailed over the bolder coun- 
sds of the cavalry leaders’. (Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 224). 

1. July 1535. The same day on which he left Cambay, Huma- 
yun arrived, and * encamped on the shore of the salt sea which none 
of his ancestors had ever seen. 

2. CliampSnir : This important fortress occupies the upper 
part of a hill that arises towering out of the level plain, in the south- 
east portion of Gujarat and is visible over a great part of that pro- 
vince. The fortress is surrounded on several of its sides by steep and 
nearly perpendicular rocks which have gmned for it the reputation of 
being impregnable to active operation. It had an upper and a lower 
fort, the one rising above the other ; while the extensive, and at the 
same time magnificent town of Muhammadabad — Champamr extend- 
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most abrupt side, ■with the help of steel spikes driven into the 
Kan? of the rock. 'Great numbers of tlie garrison were slain, 
and many of their wives and cluldren cast themselves down 
from the walls of tlic fort and were killed.’ Iklitiyar Khan who 
held a high position among the GujaiStTs, was kindly received 
by the Emperor, who 'made him one of his personal attendants.’ 
He was a man of great knowledge and axperience, and had a 
great reputation as a statesman, an accomplished geometrician 
and astronomer. He was also of some repute as a poet. Wlien 
the fort was taken, the place where Bahadur Shall had hidden 
his treasure was known only to one officer. Humayun instead 
of getting the secret out of him by torture, preferred to make 
use of wine : the man was invited to an entertainment ; and 
'when his heart was softened by kindness and wnrmed with good 
cheer,’ he revealed the secret. The treasure was found in a 
vault under the bed of a reservoir.’ 

‘The gold was divided among the soldiers, — so much a head. 
The goods and stuffs of Rum, Europe and China, and of every 
part of tlie world, which Uie kings of Gujanit had treasured, all 
fell a prey to tlie victors. So vast was the amount of gold 
and effects tliat came into the possession of the soldiers, tliat 
no person attempted to collect revenue that year in Gujarfit.’- 

(vii) After this, tliere was a slight rally at Ahmadabad, 
in favour of Baliadur Shall. But MJrza Askarl who W'as at 
Muhammadatmd won over them an easy victory. ‘More than 
two thous.md men were killed in the battle.’^ 

cd on one side along its base. Humaj'un invested it vainly for four 
months but finally took it in the manner described. 

' The great strengUi of tliis place, the numerous garri'^n, and the 
boldness and success of the enterprise by which its capture was 
achieved,' says Ferishta, ‘ render this action equal, in die opinion of 
militar>' men, to anjlliing of the kind recorded in history'.’— ( Briggs, 
II, p. 79). 

1. Elphinstonc, op. dt., p. 443 n. 

2. Cf. Ferishta ; Briggs, II, p. 80. 

3. The author of this work {TabakSt-i-Akbati) heard from 
his faUier who was dien wazir of MTrza Askarl, diat at midday, when 
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(viii) After this, the Emperor bestowed Ahmadabad and 
its dependencies upon MirzS. Askari in jaglr, Patan upon AErza 
Ytidgar Nasir, and Broach upon Mirza Hindu Beg. Tardi Beg 
received Chami^Ir, and Kasim Hussain obtained Baroda. 
Klian Jahan Shirad and other nobles also received grants. The 
Emperor proceeded after these successes to Burhanpur, and from 
thence to Mandu.^ 

“Mahva and Gujarat— two provinces equal in area to all 
the rest of Humayun’s kingdom — ^liad fallen like ripe fruit into 
his hands. Never was conquest so easy. Never, too, was con- 
quest more rccldessly squandered away.” ® 

Note— This was Humayun’s fifth great blunder in this 
direction. Instead of ensuring tlie settled government of tlie 
conquered provinces he was content to assign its various parts 
to governors whose loyalty had not been tested, and hastened 
to devote himself to pleasures. ‘ The Emperor Humayun,’ says 
Niramu-d din Ahmad, ' remained for a year at Agra, and took 
his pleasure.’® 

(ixl Meanwhile, both Gujarat and WSlwa were rapidly 
lost< (1535-36). 

it was intensely hot, the Gujaratis came hastily out of Ahmadabad 
. . . .Mirza Yad^r Nasir and MItm Hindu Bdg came up in due order, 
wth their forces, and the Gujaratis took to flight.’. — ( E. & D., op. 
dt, V, p. 196 ). 

1. Feiishta adds : " In this state of affairs, Buhian Niram 

Shah, Imad Shah, and the other sot'ereigns of the Deccan, apprdien- 
sive of his designs, wrote submissive letters, tendering their allegiance. 
Hiimlyun had scarcely obtained their flattering tokens of his success, 
when accounts arrived of the insurrection created in the north by 
Sher Khan.” — ( Briggs, II, pp. 80-1 ). 

2. Lane-Poole, op. cit, p. 225. 

3. ‘On the return of Humayun to his capital, it was observed 
tliat he gave \vay more than ever to the excessive use of opium’: 
public business was neglected ; and the governors of the surrounding 
districts taking advantage of tee state of affairs, promoted tear own 
aggrandisement’ ( Briggs, II, p. 83 ). 

4. " One year had seen tee rapid conquest of tee two great provin- 
ces : tec next saw teem as quiddy lost” (Lane-Poole, op, dt, p. 226). 
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‘One night MIrza Askati in a convivial party took too much 
wine, and giving license to his tongue, exclaimed, “I am a King, 
and the shadow of God." Just at this period Hindu B6g liad 
counselled Mtrza Askari to have the khulba recited and com 
struck in his name, and set up his claim to independence, ex- 
pecting tliat the troops in hopes (of reward) would devote them- 
selves to his ser\'icc. Mirza Askari did not accept this advice ; 

but Tardi Beg sent a messenger to Humayun, to inform 

him that Mirza Askari had hostile intentions, and was about 
to march upon Agra and proclaim himself ICing.’ 

Ahmadilbad and other places revolted in favour of 
Bahadur Shah, who soon returned from Diu with Portuguese 
aid, and recovered all his lost dominions.* ‘ Mirzfi Asltari and 
the Amirs mounted and made a show of fighting, and then 
retired. .. .But before Mirza Askari retreated from Ahmad- 
alxid, the news-writers and reporters had communicated to the 
Emperor the proposition which Mira Hindu Beg had made to 
tlie ^Crza for his assuming the crown, and although he had not 
assented thereto, they reported that he entered into hostile 
designs’ (1535-36). 

Humajmn left Mandu, and reached Agra, before Askari. 
Although not received, he considered it prudent to take no 
notice of reports. Thus the countries of Mfilwa and Gujarat, 
‘ the conquest of which had been obtained by the exertions of 
so fine an army, were now abandoned without a struggle.’ ® 

Affl/c— Tliis ‘beautiful but unwise clemency’ towards his 
brotiiers was to prove Humaj'un's ruin. 

1. Nuno d’Cuna, Uie Porluguc!^ Viceroy, offered Bahadur 
Shah a force of 500 Europeans in return for allowing them to fortify 
Diu and important trade concessions. Later Baliadur Shah was in- 
\ntcd to a conference by the Portuguese in the course of whidi he fell 
into die sea and died in 1537, at the age of 30. But ilumfiyun took 
no adrantage of the dcatli of his intrepid enemy which put Gujarat 
into disorder. 

Dr. Banerji attributes the general rcsnilsion of feelings against 
Humayun in Malwa and Gujariit to Humayun’s indulgence in cxccs- 
sisT! cruelty. See Banerji, op. cit., pp. 135-6. - 

2. Ferishta ; Briggs, II, p. 83. 
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(x) When Sultan Bahadur was defeated, Humayun had 
sent away Muhammad ZamSn Mirza to Sind, instead of taking 
better account of him. That pretender laid siege to Inhere, 
when, on account of trouble in Kandahar, Kamran had left the 
Punjab temporarily. WTien Muhammad Zaman heard of the 
Emperors return to Agra, he again took refuge in Gujarat. 
Kfimrfui meanwhile recovered Kandahar from the Persians who 


had for some time occupied it.^ 

Sher has already been mentioned as one of the 

important leaders of the Afghan revolt 
The ^ Fateful against the Mughals. His early life and 
career will be more fully dealt with in the 
next chapter. Here only his relations with 
Humayun will be considered. 

(i) By the end of 1531 Sher Khan had made himself 
master of the province of South Bihar, and occupied the im- 
portant stron^old of Chunlr® (near Benares). In that year, 
Humayun, before marching south against Bahadur Shah, but 
after the defeat of Mahmud Lodi at Dauroh, encountered Sher 
Khan for the first time.^ The Tankh~i Sher Shahi of Abbas 
Khan givei the following account of this event : — 


1. E. & D-, op, dt, V, p. 199. 

2. The fort of Chunlr stands on a rock close to tlie Ganges, and 
is, as it were, a detached portion of the Vindhya Mountains which 
extend to the same river near MlnSpur. From that neighbourhood 
the hills rec^e westwards, by tlie fort of Rohtas and Shirghati, and 
do not approadi the river again, until near Bhagalpur, after which 
they run straight south, leaving the Ganges at a great distance. These 
hills, therefore, cover the whole of the south-west of Bihar and Bengal, 
and shut up the road along the south bank of the Ganges, in two 
places — one near Chunar and the other at Sicragalli, east of Bhagal- 
pur. The hills themsdves are not high, but poor and covered witli 
woods. "As Huma^mn mardied along the Ganges and made use of 
that river to convey his guns and stores, it was necessary for him to 
begin with the siege of Chunlr.’ —Elphinstone, op. dt., p. 446. 

3. Gulbadan Begam states ; ' He (Humayun) defeated them 
(Biban and Bayarid) and then went to Chunad (Chunar), took it 
and thence returned to Agra.’ This is also confirmed by Jauhar.— ^ 
,( Qanungo, op. dt, p. 73,). 
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‘Wlicn Humajiin had overcome Sultan Mahmiid, and had put 
the greater number of his opponents to death, he sent Hindu Beg to 
take Chunar from Shcr Klian, but Sher IQuui declined to give it up 
to him. ^^^lcn he heard this, Huinajmn commanded his tdetorious 
standards to be set in motion towTirds Qiunar. . , .The army of 
Huma>iin bc.sicgcd Chunar. ,, .Slier Khan knew that Oic Emperor 
would be unable to delay long in those parts, for his spies brought 
him word that Bahadur Shah, the King of Gujnnit, had conquered 
die kingdom of Mandu and ^\*3s meditating tlie seizure of Dcllii and 
v.t>uld shortly declare war,' Humayun also having received tliis 
intelligence, Shcr Khan sent his vahxl to him and \sTOtc sa>*ing, " 1 
am your slave, and the client of Junaid Barlas. . . .As you must en- 
trust tlic fort of Chunar to some one, make it over to me, and I will 
send my son Kutb Khan to accompany you in tliis expedition. Do 
you lay aside all anxiety as regards tlicsc parts ; for if citlicr I or 
any otlicr Afglian do any act unbefitting or disloj’al, you have my son 
wltli you ; inflict on him sucli reprisals as may be a warning to 
others.*' 

• Wicn Shcr IChan’s emissary represented tliis to tlic Emperor 
Humri\*un, he replied, “ I will give Qiunar to Shcr Klian, but on 
this condition, Uiat he sends Jalal Klian* \ntli me.*' 

'Finally, when Humaj-un heard of MIitS Muhammad Zaman’s 
escape from Ba>‘ana, and Baliadur Shah's intended march on Delhi, 
he agreed to Shcr Khan^s proposal. Sher Ivlian was delighted and 
sent Kutb IGian, his son, and Ivlian his chamberlain, to Uic 
Emperor, who set off to Agrii, and employed himself in suppressing 
the rebellion of Sultan Bahadur.'^ 

(ii) 'Shcr Klian look ad\'antagc of this opportunity, and did 
not leave one enemy of his remaining Uiroughout the kingdom of 
Bihar. Wien the Emperor came back from Gujarat, the Klian- 
Ivlianan Yusuf-KIiai! (who brought the Emperor Babur from 
Kabul to Hindustan) said (o liim : “ It is not wise to neglect 

Shcr Khan, for he is rcbclliously inclined, and well understands 
all matters pertaining to government ; moreover all the Afghans arc 

1. Abu-1 Fazl also asserts that Sultan Bahadur of Gujaiftl sent 
him ( Sher IClian ) a subsidy and summoned him to 'his side. Farid 
made capital out of this for sedition and sent excuses for not going. — 
Akbar-Nama, I, p, 328. 

2. Jalal IGian succeeded Shcr Shah after his death, as Islam 
Shrill. 

3. Kutb IChan escaped from Humayun when he was busy in 
Gujariit.— Erddne, pp. cit, p. 12. 
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collected round himr The Emperor Humlyun, rdying on the 
vasLness of his forced, and on tlie pride of Empire, took no heed 
of Shcr Khnn, and remaining tlie rainy season at Agra, sent Hindu 
Beg to Jaunpur, \rith directions to ^^Tite a full and true report re- 
gardinir Shcr Khan. 

• When Shcr IChJm heard that the Emperor Humayun, intended 
him?elf marching to^vards Bihar, he sent magnificent presents to 
Hindu B6g, Go\'ernor of Jaunpur, and gained his good-will. At the 
same time Shcr lOian wrote thus : From what I promised I have 
not departed. I have not invaded the Emperor’s coiuitr>\ Kindly 
write to the Emperor, and assuring him of my loj'alty, dissuade 
him from marching in this direction ; for I am his servant and well- 
wisher.” ^NTien Hindu B6g beheld Sher Khan's presents, he approved 
of them and was well pleased, and he said to the vakils long 
as I live let your mind be easy. No one shall injure you.” And 
in the presence of Sher Khan's vakil wrote a letter to the Emperor 
Humajmn sajdng : “ Sher Khan is a loyal ser\'ant of Your Majesty, 
and strikes coin and reads the kbutba in your name, and has not 
transgressed the boundaries of Your Majesty’s territory, or done any- 
thing since your departure, which could be any cause of annoj’ance 
to you.” The Emperor on receipt of Hindu B6g’s letter, deferred 
his journey that year. 

(iii) ‘Sher Khan meanwhile detached Jalal Klian, IChawas 
IChan senior, and other chiefs, to conquer Bengal and the dty of 
Gaur. On their entering Bengal, Sultan Mahmud, unable to oppose 
them retired to the fort of Gaur. The Afghans having made them- 
selves masters of the surrounding countiy’, invested and besieged 
that fortress, before which daily skirmiriies took place. 

(iv) ’,The following year the Emperor marched towards Bihar 
and Bengal. 'lATien he arrived near ChunSr.^ he consulted his 

1. The mardi took place, according to Elphinstone, in Safar 
944 (July, 15370— Hfs/ory of India, pp. 444-n. 6. “The Memoirs 
of Humajiin say that the army reached Churiar on the Shabi Barat 
(Shaban 15th) of A. H. 949, January 1539 ; but this would leave 
only 6 months for the conquest of Bengal, and all the other opera- 
tions till Humlyun’s defeat in Safar A. H. 946, June 1539. I con- 
clude therefore that the Memoir writer, who scarcely ever gives a 
date, may have mistaken the year, although he has remembered the 
festival, and that the dege began on 15th Shaban, A.H. 944 (January 
8th, 1538) . All accounts agree that the dege lasted several months ; 
some say 6 months,” — (Ibid., p. 436 n.) According to Dr. Banexjx, 
the correct dates were, starting from Agra 27 July 1537 A.D., reaching 
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nobles whcUicr he sliould first talcc Ciiunar, or inarch towards Gatir, 
which Uic 5wn of Shcr IGwn was besieginp, but had not yet taken. 
All his Mughal nobles advised tliat he should first lake Chunar, and 
then mardi on Gaur, and it wa*- so delcnnincd ; but when Ilumajain 
a^ikcd ilie IGian-IvIifinan YiisuMGiail for his opinion, he (having 
prcdously heard that the Mughal nobles had agreed it was advisable 
fir^t to Uikc Chunar) said. “ It is a counsel of the young to take 
Giunar first ; the coun««l of tlic aged is, as tlicrc is mudi treasure 
in Gaur, it is advisable to take Gaur first ; after tliat the capture of 
Chunar is an easy matter. The Emperor replied : I am young, 

jmd prefer tlic counsel of the young. I will not leave the fort of 

Chunar in tlic rear/* Tlic autlior has lieard from the Khiin-Ivlianan’s 
companions, lliat when he relumed to his quarters, he obscr^'cd : 
"The luck of Slier IGifin is gicat tliat tlic Mughak do not go to 
Gaur, Before Uicy take this fort, the Afghans will have conqueted 
Gaur, and all its treasures will fall into Uicir hand*?/' When Chunar 
fell to Humajain, Gaur had already fallen to Slier Khan,^ who also 
took about tlic same time tlic more important fort of Rohtas by 
stratagem.^ 

He (Slier Khan) tliankcd God and said : " The fort of Chunar 
is no fort in comparison with tliis ; as tliat has gone out of my 

possession, tills has come into iL I was not so pleased at the con- 

quest of Gaur as (I am) nt getting pos‘:cssion of Rohlas.” 

(v) ' After tlic Emperor had got pos^ssion of Chunar, he lialt- 
cd in Benares, and sent an envoy to Slier KliTin, having in view to 
get possession of tlic country* of Bihar. Shcr Klian knew he had tliis 

Chunar Ocl. 1537 a.d., siege of Qiunfir Oct. (1537) — March (1538), 
(Banerji, op, dt., p. 210). 

1. When tlic fort fell into Slier IGian’s hands there was sudi 
a mass of treasure in it, tliat, according to Niamatuiln, ' he could not 
get a sufTicient number of porters to carr^' it, and was at a loss how 
to convey these effects to Rohtas.* Finally, all the elephants, camels, 
oxen and nil the beasts of burden captured at Ghari, from tlic 
Mughals, were utilised for Uic putposa — (E. & D., op. dt., V, 

p. 112.) 

By his wrong dioicc, Humayun committed a great blunder, and 
walked into tlic snare tliat Shcr Khan had cleverly laid for him. He 
had to pay dearly for this initial mistake in strategy. After tlic fall 
of Chunar, as was his wont, he indulged in giwng a great banquet, 
and in disUibuUng honours and reward*;, — (Jauhar; ibid., p. 140.) 

2. For details of this see E. & D. op. dt., pp. 337-462 ; also 
Elphinstone, op. dt., p. 455 n. 10. 
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dcBipi, and said to the envoy, “ I have captured this fort of Gaur, 
and have collected about me a very large force of Afghans. If the 
Emperor will abandon all design upon Bengal, I will surrender 
Bihar to him, and make it over to whomsoever he will depute, and 
will agree to the same boundaries of Bengal as existed in SulUin 
Sikandafs time ; and I will send all Uie ensigns of royalty— as llie 
umbrella, tlirone, etc,— to tlie Emperor, and will yearly send ten lacs 
of rupees from Bengal. But let tlic Emperor return towards Agra.” 
The Emperor, on hearing about Bihar, became exceedingly glad and 
aerreed to what Sher Khan proposed. . .Shcr IChan was much delight- 
ed, and said, *' I will fulfil the terms agreed upon, and wall pray day 
and night to Almighty God tliat while life lasts no hostility may 
befall between the Emperor and m>'5clf, for I am his dependant and 
servant.” 

(w) ‘Tlirec days after this despatch the envoy of Sultan 
Mahmud, the successor of Nusrat Shall of Bengal, came into the 
presence of the Emperor Humajnin, and made the following com- 
munication : " TIic Afghans have seized the fort of Gaur, but most 
of the countrj' is yet in my possession ; let not Your Majesty trust 
to Sher IQian’s promises, but march towards these parts, and be- 
fore they have established and strengthened themselves, expel tliem 
from the countr>% and altogether suppress this rc\^lt. I also will 
join you, and they are not powerful enough to oppose >’ou.” As 
soon as he heard Uiis report of Sultan Mahmud, Uic Emperor ordered 
his liclorious standards to be set in motion towards Bengal.' 

Jauhar adds. — 'The king moved forward with tlie whole army, 
and in four daj’s with little difficulty took possession of Gaur, the 
capital of Bengal, and drove aw'ay ail the Afghans. After cleansing 
and repairing tlie dty, the first act of His Majesty was to divide 
the prodnee into ;agir5 among his officers ; after which he very un- 
accountably shut himself up in his harem, and abandoned himself to 
every kind of indulgence and luxury. ^Miile the King had thus for 
several months given himself up to pleasure and indolence, informa- 
tion was at lengtli conveyed to him that Sher I^an had killed 700 
Mughals, had laid siege to the fortress of Churiar, and taken tlie dty 
of Beiwres ; and had also sent forward an army along the bank of 
the Ganges to take Kanauj ; that he had further seized the families 
of several of the officers, and sent tliem prisoners to Rohtas.'^ 

1. E. &. D., op. dt., V, p. 141- '\Micn Humaxiin entered 
Gaur,’ says Niamatulla, ' Sher Khan had previously fitted up all the 
mansions of tliat place with an exquisite variety of ornaments and 
embellishments, and rendered them a perfect gallerj’’ of pictures, by 
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(vii) Siicr IClian looked upon Humayun's conduct as a 
definite betrayal of his previous engagements with himself. “ I 
have obscr\*cd all loj'alty to the Emperor," he said, “ and have 
committed no offence against him, and have not encroached 
upon his boundaries. . . . The Emperor desired the kingdom 
of Bihar, and I was willing to surrender it. But it is not the 
right way to govern a kingdom to alienate so large a force (as 
Slier IClian then possessed) from his sendee ; and in order to 
please their enemies, to ruin and slay the Afghans. But since 
the Emperor takes no heed, and has violated his promise,. . .you 
will hear what deeds Uic .Afghans will do, and the marcli to 
Bengal will end in repentance and regret, for now tlie Afghans 
are united, and have laid aside tlieir mutual quarrels and envj*- 
inp. The country whicli the Mughals have taken from the 
Afglians, they got through the internal dissension among Uio 
latter,” As Humayun did not keep to his word. Slier Khan 
felt himsdf free to act as he pleased. Accordingly, he des- 
patched some of his officers to the west to attack the Empire 
when Humayun ViTis away in Bengal. ‘ They took Benares and 
killed the greater part of the Mughal garrison there. Then they 
proceeded to Baliraich, and drove out the Mughals from those 
parts, until tliey arrived at and captured the city of Sambhal, 
and made slaves of tlie inhabitants and spoiled the city. An- 
other force was sent towards Jaunpur, the governor of which 
place w'as killed in battle, and the same force was sent in the 
direction of AgiS. Everj' governor on the part of the Emperor 
Humayun, throughout the whole country, who offered any op- 
position, was killed, or was defeated and driven out of the 
country ; so that all the districts as far as Kanauj and Sambhal 
fell into the possession of tlie Afghans. The officers of Slier 
party-coloured carpets and costly silk-stufTs, in the hppe that Huma- 
yun, diarmcd ivilh it, would be induced to prolong his stay tlierc; and 
his designs were unexpectedly seconded by fate, for Humayun re- 
mained four months in Gaur, and had no leisure for any other occu- 
pation than pleasure and cnjoj’ment-’ — Ibid., pp. 112-3. Ac. to 
Banerji, Humaj’un’s stay in Gaur was from Aug. 1538 to Mar. 1539. 
Op. cit,, p. 227. 
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•R-iiBn also collected the revenue of both the autumn and spring: 
harvests of these parts/ 

(viii) Mean-while, Mlrz^ Hindal who had returned to- 
Agm from Humayun’s camp, raised the standard of revolt at 
the capital, and murdered Sheikh Bahlol who was much res- 
pected by the Emperor Humayun. ‘ When the Emperor heard 
of this defection, he left Jahangir B€g in charge of Bengal, 
with a reinforcement of 5,000 chosen men, and set off for Agra. 
At this time Muhammad ZamSn MirzS! returned ’from Gujarat 
with great contrition, and waited upon the Emperor, who for- 
gave him and did not utter a word of reproach/^ Humayun,. 
however, -was not allowed to escape so easily by Sher KhSn. 

(ix) The latter, summoning all his forces from BihSr, 
Jaunpur, and other places, collected them in the environs of 
the fort of RohtBs. Thence he marched to confront the Em- 
peror. ‘ At every stage he entrenched himself with an earth- 
work, and going on entirely at his Idsure, made very short 
mnTrhpR. When the Emperor heard that Sher KlSn -was coming, 
he retraced his steps, and turned in the direction of Sher Kh§n’&. 
army. But, Sher KhSn, on hearing this, wrote to the Emperor 
saying, that if the Emperor would give him the kingdom of 
Bengal, and be satisfied that the khutba be read and money 
struck in the Emperor’s name, he would be the Emperor’s* 
vassal.’ ‘ These proposals were received with great satisfaction.’^' 
‘ Then Humayun sent Sheikh Khalil on an embassy to Sher 
Khan. . .Sheikh KhalU, in the presence of the Emperor’s men- 
who had accompanied him, debated long and earnestly with* 
Sher KhSn and strongly advised the proposed ^ce ; and" 
during the consultation, the following, words fdl from Sheikh- 
Khalil : “ If you do not agree to peace, away with you ; de- 
clare war and fight.” Sher Khan said, “What you say is a- 
good omen for me ; please God, I will fi^t” After the con- 

1 . Tabakat-i-Akbari ; E. & D., op. dt., V, pp. 201-2. 

2. ‘ But next moming Sher -Khan fell upon the 103 ^ army un- 
awares and put it to the rout before it could be drawn up in array.’ — 
Ibid., p. 203. 
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vjitation, Shcr Klian gave to Sheikh Ivhalll money and rich 
clothes and manufactures of Malda and of Bengal in enormous 
quantities, and captivated hi**- heart by Uicsc presents and 
favours. Then he plied him with further flatteries, as a result 
of which lie got tlic following advice 

“ War with tlie Emperor Humayun is more for your advan- 
tage than peace ; for this reason, tliat in his army tlic most 
comiilete disorder avists he has no horses or cattle and his 
OV.T1 brotliers are in rebellion against him.® He only makes 
peace with you now from necessity, and will not eventually abide 
by Uie treaty. Look on this opportunity as so much gained, 
and do not let it out of your grasp, for you will never again 
have such another." 

Having consulted Iris nobles, and finding that they all en- 
thusiastically responded, Slier Khan addressed his aimy thus • 
“ For two days I have drawn out my army, and have return- 
ed to my encampment, that I might put Uie Emperor off his 
guard, and tliat he might not suspect tliat my army was coming 
towards him. Now turn, set your faces tov,-ards tlie army of 


1. ‘I..ong mardics and the unwholesome climate of Bengal de- 
stroyed Uic horses of tho soldiers, and die Emperor's army anived 
quite destitute of prorisions at Chausa — Slier Mian haying got 
intelligence of the distress of Uie army, came and placed himsdf in 
front of the Emperor, and Uic armies Tcmained confronting each oUicr 
Uiree monUis.’— Ibid., p. 202, Sec Bancrji, op. dt, pp. 228-35. 

2. Ferishta writes,— ‘To add to Ilumaj-un’s embamssmente 

which could hardly be cscceded, his broUicr lamran IvUrra, instead 
of aiding him in Uiis crisis, aspired to Uic Uironc, and marched wiUi 
10,000 horse from IJihorc, giving mit that he came to offer assistance. 
On the arrival of Kamran at Delhi, HindTd Mirra prevailed on him 
to unite their forces in prosecution of the siege, , . ' 

inr the governor of Delhi refusing to surrender or betraj , raised tho 
siege and mamlicd towards Agrii. On rcadiing Uiat aty, 

which the brothers naturally entertained a^inst oth« ^ 

cj'cs of both being turned towards the Uirone) evinced itself in 
war. Hindal MirzS, being deserted by many of his ^nrty, fl^ t 
Alwar wiUi 5,000 horse and 300 elephants ; whiie lOimran MIrea 
entering AriS proclaimed himself King. BngRSr i P* 

}J1.7 
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Khan also collected the revenue of both the autumn and spring- 
har\'ests of these parts.’ 

(viii) Meanwhile, Mirra Hindal who had returned to 
Agia from Humayun’s camp, raised the standard of revolt at 
the capital, and murdered Sheikh Balilol who was much res- 
pected by the Emperor Humayun. ‘ When the Emperor heard 
of this defection, he left Jahangir B6g in diarge of Bengal 
with a reinforcement of 5,000 chosen men, and set off for Agra. 
At this timp Muhammad Zaman MirzS returned from Gujarat 
with great contrition, and waited upon the Emperor, who for- 
gave him and did not utter a word of reproach.’^ Humayun;- 
however, was not allowed to escape so easily by Sher KhSn.- 

(ix) The latter, summoning all his forces from Bihar, 
Jaunpur, and other places, collected them in the environs of 
the fort of Rohtas. Thence he marched to confront the Em- 
peror. ‘ At every stage he entrenched himsdf with an eartli- 
work, and going on entirdy at his Idsure, made very short 
marches. When the Emperor heard that Sher Khan was conung, 
he retraced his steps, and turned in the direction of Sher Khan’s 
army. But, Sher Klmn, on hearing this, wrote to the Emperor 
saying, that if the Emperor would give him the kingdom of 
Bengal, and be satisfied that the khutba be read and money- 
struck in tire Emperor’s name, he would be the Emperor’s- 
vassal.’ ‘ These proposals were recdved with great satisfaction.’^" 
‘Then Humayun sent Shdkh Khalil on an embassy to Sher 
Khan. . .Sheikh Khalil, in the presence of the Emperor’s men 
who had accompanied him, debated long and earnestly with 
Sher KMn and strongly advised the proposed i^ce ; and 
during the consultation, the following, words fdl from Sheikh 
IGralil : “ If you do not agree to peace, away with you ; de- 
clare war and fight.” Sher Khan said, "What you say is a- 
good omen for me ; please God, I will fi^L” After the con- 

1. TabakSt-i-Akbafi ; E. & D., op. dt., V, pp. 201-2. 

2. ‘ But next morning Sher Khan fdl upon the royal army un- 
awares and put it to the rout before it could be drawn up in array.’ — 
Ibid., p. 203. 
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fiiUation, Shcr Klfin gave to Sheikh IChalll money and rich 
clothes and manufactures of Malda and of Bengal in enormous 
quantities, and captivated his heart by these presents and 
favours. Tlicn he plied him with further flatteries, as a result 
of which he got tlie following advice : — 

“ War with the Emperor Humayun is more for your advan- 
tage tlian peace ; for this reason, tliat in his army the most 
complete disorder exists he has no horses or cattle and his 
ov.Ti brothers are in rebellion against him.* He only makes 
peace witli you now from necessity, and will not eventually abide 
by tlic treaty. Look on tliis opportunity as so mucli gained, 
and do not let it out of your grasp, for you will never again 
have such anotlier.” 

Having consulted his nobles, and finding that they all en- 
thusiastically responded. Slier Khfm addressed his army thus : 
" For two days I have drawn out my army, and have return- 
ed to my encampment, that I might put tlic Emperor off his 
guard, and tliat he might not suspect that my army was coming 
towards him. Now turn, ^t your faces towards the army of 

1. 'Long mardics and tlic unwholesome climate of Bengal de- 
stroyed tlic horses of the soldiers, and the Emperor’s army anived 

quite destitute of provisions at Cliausa Slier Klian having got 

intelligence of tlie ^stress of tlic army, came and placed himself in 
front of the Emperor, and the armies remained confronting cadi other 
three montlis.' — Ibid., p. 202. See Bancrji, op, dt, pp. 228-35. 

2. Fcridita writes, — ^To add to Humayun’s embarrassments 
which could hardlj’ be escccdcd, his brother Kamran MIrza, instead 
of aiding him in this crisis, aspired to tlic throne, and mardicd with 
10,000 horse from Lahore, giving out tliat he came to offer assistance. 
On the arrival of Kamnin at Delhi, Hindal hlirza prevailed on him 
to unite their forces in prosecution of the siege.... The princes find- 
ing the governor of Delhi refusing to surrender or betray, raised tlie 
sicce and marched towards Agra. On reaching tliat dty, the jealousy 
which the brothers naturally entertained against cadi other (tlie 
eyes of both being turned towards the throne) evinced itself in open 
war, Hindal MirzS, being deserted by many of his party, fled to 
Alwar witli 5,000 horse and 300 elephants; while lOimran MIrza 
entering Agra proclaimed himself King.’ — Briggs, 11, p. 86. 

M. 7 
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the Emperor, and let not the honour of the Afghans out of 
your grasp nor fail to display your utmost devotion, for now 
is the time to r^ain the Empire of Hindustan.” 

The Afghans rallied, "Let not our lord allow any hesi- 
tation to find its way to his noble heart." Having read the 
fatiha, and drawn up his forces in order of battle, Sher Khan 
with all haste marched towards the Emperor’s camp. When 
the Afghans were close at hand, news was brought to the Em- 
peror that Sher Khan was coming with all speed to battle with 
him. 

‘ The Emperor ordered out his army to resist the attaick, 
saying that after a short delay and having performed his ablu- 
tions, he also would follow. The Emperor was a lion in valour, 
and in the excess of his gallantry and daring, and the pride of 
youth, and confidence in the multitude of his forces and follow- 
ers, who had no equals for intrepidity and gallantry, he des- 
pised the forces of Sher KhSn who were all Afghans, and did 
not even inspect his forces nor pay r^ard to what is necessary 
in an engagement ; nor did he take into conaderation the dis- 
organisation which the dimate of Bengal had produced in his 
army.’^' 

‘ Sher KhSn knew all the devices and stratagems of war, and 
knew how to commerce and conclude an engagement, and had 
experienced both prosperity and misfortune. The army of the 
MughaTs had not extricated themselves from ther camp, before 
the Afghan army were already upon them, and coming boldly 
on, attadied the army of the Emperor without hesitation. In v 
the twinkling of an eye, they routed the Mughal forces on 26th 
June, 1539. Humayun had not completed his ablutions when 
the intdligence reached him that the Mughals were utterly scat- 
tered, so that to rally them was impossible. The confusion in 
the army was so great that he had no time to remove his 

1. 'Both armies lay three months inactive at a time when Huna- 
yun ought to have brought on action at all hazards bdng every day 
insulted and harassed by the enemy’s hght troops.’ — Ibid., p. 
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family,^ but fled in the direction of AgiS witli tlic intention of 
collecting all his forces at tliat place, and returning again from 
thence to destroy his enemy.’ 

Jauhar, HumSyun’s personal attendant, gives tlic follow- 
inp particulars of Uie disastrous end of this battle (of Chupa- 
glifit or Cliausa) : — 

'An arclier seated on an elephant discharged an arrow 
whicli wounded tire ICing in tlic arm, and the enemy began to 
surround him.= His Majesty tlien called to his troops to ad- 
vance and charge tlie enemy, but no one obeyed ; and tlie Af- 
ghans having succeeded in throwing everything into confusion, 
one of the King’s followers came up, seized his bridle, and said, 
“ There is no time to be lost ; when your friends forsake you, 
flight is the only remedy." The King tlien proceeded to the 
bank of tlic river, and altliough followed by one of his own 
elephants, he urged his horse into tlie stream, but in a diort 
time tlic' horse sank. On seeing tliis event, a water-carrier, 
who had distended his leatlier bag (niasak) with air offered it 
to His Majesty, who by means of the bag swam the river.® 

* According to tlie most auUientic accounts, 8,000 Mughals 
exclusive of Hindus, were drowned, during tlie flight, among 
whom was the prince Muhammad Zaman Mirza, ’•* 

(x) After this victory, Sher IChan assumed the title and 
insignia of royalty, at tlie desire of his nobles. Sher IClian said, 
"The kingly name is a very exalted thing, and is not devoid 

1. ' Sher Ivhan, some days afterwards, sent tlic queen to Rohtiis 

under charge of Husain Khan Nirak, and providing the families of 
tlie other Mughals willi carriages and tlieir necessary expenses, sent 
them on towards Agra.'— E, & D., op. cit., IV, p. 3r6. ^ ^ 

2. Note tlie difference in the prc\’ious account qf Abbas KliSn 
and this of Jauhar, regarding the part played by IlumSj'un in this 
engagement. 

3. * On reaching his capital, Huniayun allowed the man who 
had saved his life to sit on the throne for half a day, and^ permitted 
him to reward his ’own relatives during that time with princely pre- 
sents/— Fcri^ta ; Briggs, II, p. 88. 

4. Ibid. ; also E. & D., op. ciL, V, p. 203. 
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of trouble : but since the noble minds of my friends have 'de- 
cided to make me King, I agree.” He seated himself on the 
Uirone, unfolded the umbrella over his head, and assumed the 
name of Sher Sliah, and struck coin, and caused the kkutba to 
be read in his own name ; and he took also the additional title 
of Shah Alam.^ The coronation, according to Qanungo, took 
place at Gaur, about the beginning of December, 1539.® 

(xi) Meanwhile Humayun reached Agni. ‘Mirza Kam- 
i5n had received no intelligence before the Emperor arrived. The 
latter repaired at once to the pavilion of his brothers, and on 
seeing each other, the eyes of tlic brothers filled with tears. 
Hindal Mirza (who had come from Alwar) received paidon for 
his offences, and tlien came and waited upon the Emperor. 
Muhammad Sult^ Mirza and his sons also came in and joined 
them. Consultation^ were hdd. Mirza Kamriin was desirous 
of returning to liihore, and showed unbounded expectations. 
The Emperor assented to all his extraordinary propositions. 
Khwaja Kalan BSg exerted himself to bring about the return 
of Mirza ICamran. The negotiations went on for six months. 
Meanwhile, Mirm Kamran had been attacked with severe sick- 
ness, and some designing persons had instilled into his mind that 
his illness w’as the result of poison administered to him by the 
Emperor’s directions. So, ill as he was, he started for Lahore, 
having sent Khvraja Kalan B6g in advance. He promised to 
leave a considerable portion of his army to assist his brother at 
Agra ; but in spite of this promise, he carried all off with him, 
excepting oidy 2,000 men whom he left at Agra under the 
command of Sikandar.’® 

(xii) Sher Shah himself pursued the Emperor Huinajnin 
and got possession of the whole country, as far as Kalpi and 
Kanauj. He sent Isa IChln towards Gujarat and M^du and 
to the chiefs of these parts he wrote sajdng, “ I am about to 

1. His coins bear the title of ‘ Sultln-ul Adil,’ — ^Thomas, op. dt., 
p. 395. 

2. Qanungo, op. dt, p. 208. 

3. E. & D., op. dt, V, p. 204. 
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Kiid a son of mine into your neighbourhood. When the Em- 
jxror Humayun moves towards Kanauj, do you accompany my 
son, and seize and lay waste the country about Agra and Delhi.” 

'News arrived that the Emperor Humayun purposed 
mardiing towards Kanauj. Shcr Shah despatched his son Kutb 
Khan to Mandu, in order that he might, in concert with the 
cliiefs of those parts, alarm and ravage the country about Agra 
and Delhi. 

‘ When tire Emperor Humayun heard Uiat Sher Sluh had 
sent his son towards Chanderi, that he might raise disturbances 
in tlrose parts, he sent botlr his brothers, MIrza Hindal and 
Mfrza Askari, with other nobles in tliat direction. When the 
Malwa chiefs heard that the two brothers of the Emperor were 
coming to oppose Kutb IChan, they gave him no assistance. Kutb 
Khan went from Chanderi to the city of Qrondlia (KalpT?),’ 
and, engaging the Mughals at Chondha, was slain. Mirza 
Hindal and ACrza Askari having gained this victory, returned 
to tire Emperor. 

When Sher Shah heard .Uiis, he was extremely grieved and 
enraged. The Mughals gained c,xcessive confidence from this 
victory, and large forces having come also from their own 
country, the Emperor Humayun arrayed his army and came to 
Kanauj (Zilkada, 946 A.H., April 1540). Sher Slrah also 
fortified himsdf on Uie opposite, side.’ 

BATTLE OF KANAUJ OR BILGRAM® 

(xiii) ‘On the lOlh MuhoTTam. 947, A.ri. both arnrics dnnv out 
Uicir forces. .Wlrcn Shcr Shall had drawn up his army,.. he said to.,_ 
the Afghans : " I have used my best exertions to collect you to^; -■ 

gether, I have done my best in training you, and have kept j-ou itl c 
antidpation of a day like this. This is tlic day of trial ; whoc\-cr-. • 
of you diows himself to excel in valour on the field of battle, him will 
r promote above his fellows.” The Afghans replied, "The mighty 
King has much protected and favoured us. This is the time for us 
to seivc him and show our devotion." 

'Shcr Sfiiih ordered each chief tcrjchinrto his own followers and 

1. E. & D., op. dt, V,, p. 204. 

2. Sec Banerji, op. dt, 243-19. 
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to remain wlh tlicm ; and he himscir went throuph tlic army and 

set it in proper array.’ _ , u 

Quite in contrast to this was the ineptitude on the ndc of Hu- 
nuyun. Mirza Haidar, Kbur’s cousin, who was him«?clf one of Uic 
commandinR ofTiccrs on the occasion, widly describes the condition 
of tlie Mughal army and the course and result of the battle thus : — 

^Tlic Imperial army readied llic banks of the Ganges in the 
best way Uiat it could. There it encamped and lay for about^a 
month, Uic Emperor being on one side of llic river, and Shcr Shah 
on the oUicr, facing cadi other. TIic armies may have amounted to 
n'lOrc than 200,000 men. Muhammad Sultan Mlrrii, Avho had sc\'cral 
times revolted against Huma>*un, but being unsuccessful, had sought 
forgi\Tncss and had been pardoned, now having colluded with Shcr 
Shfili. deserted. 

' A new way was tlius opened. Everybody began to desert, and 
the most surpriring part of it was, that many of tho^ who deserted 
did not go over to Shcr Shah, and could expect no favour from him. 
A heated feeling ran through the army, and the cry was, “Let us 
go and rest in our own homes,” A number also of Ivamriin’s auxi- 
liarj* forces deserted and fled to Lahore . . - 

* As tlie army had taken to desert, it was judged better to risk 
a battle, tlian to see it go to ruin without fighting. If Uic result was 
unfavourable, in that we could not at least be accu*^ of having 
abandoned tlie Empire without strilang a blow. AVc therefore crossed 
the river. Both armies cnlrcndicd thcm«:clves. Everyday skirmishes 
occurred between the adventurous swaggering spirits of boUi sides. 
These proceedings were put an end to by the monsoon rains, which 
came on and flooded the ground, rc-ndering it unfit for camp. ITo 
move was indispensable. Opinions were expressed that another such 
deluge would sink the whole army in the abyss of despair, and it 
was decided to move to a rising ground, whidi the inundation could 
not reach, and which lay in front of the enemy. I went to recon- 
noitre, and found a place suitable for the purpose... 

* Between me and the river there was a force of 27 Anilrs, all 
of whom carried the /«g/i banner^ ... On the day of battle, when 
Shcr Shah, having formed his diviaons, marched out, of all these 
27 tugh banners, not one Nvas to be seen, for tlic great nobles had 
hidden them in the apprehenaon that the enemy might advance 
towards them. The soldicrdiip and bravery of these A;nxrs may 

1. Ttigk was the standard surmounted by the flowing tail of a 
mountain cow*, an object of great ambition, and granted only to the 
heroes.— Erddne, op, dt., p. 541. 
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b(j conceived from tliis exliibilion of courage. Sher Shah came out 
in five dK-isions of 1000 men each, and in advance of him were 3000 
men. I estimated the whole as being less tlian 15,000, but I calcu- 
lated tJic Chaghatai force as about 40,000, all mounted on tipchak 
horses, and clad in iron armour. Tlicy surged like the waves of the 
sea. but the courage of tlic /Imirs and ofTiccrs of the army was such 
I have dc*5cribed.’ 

* E\T:rj' .4mxr and Wazir in the Chaidiatai anny, whctlicr he be 
rich or poor, lias his ^hulams. An Avxir of note witli his 100 re- 
tainers and followers has 500 seiATints and Rhulams, who in the day 
of battle render no assistance to their master and have no control 
over tJicmsclvcs. So in whatsoever place there was conflict, the 
^htilams were entirely ungo\'cmabIc. When llicy lost their masters, 
they were seized wntli panic, and blindly rushed about in terror. In 
short, it was impossible to hold our ground. Tlicy so pressed upon 
us in the rear, that they drove the centre upon the chains stretched 
between the gun-carriares, and thc>* and the soldiers dashed cadi 
other upon Uiem. Such was the stale of the centre. 

' On the right. Slier Shah advanced in battle array ; but before 
an arrow was disdiargcd, the camp-followers fled like chaff before 
the wind and breaking the line. t!ic>' all pressed towards the centre. 

*Thc Chaghatais were defeated in tliis battle-field where not a 
man, either friend or foe, wa^ wounded ; not a gun was fired ; and 
the chariots were useless.* 

*But the Emperor Huma>'un himself,* says Abbas Klian, ‘re- 
mained firm like a mountain in his position on the battle-field, and 
displayed sudi valour and gallantry as is beyond all description. 
But when he saw supernatural beings fighting against him, he ac- 
Imowlcdgcd the work of God, abandoned the battle to these tin- 
cartlily warriors, and turned the bridle of his purpose toward his 
capital of Agra. He received no wound himself, and escaped safe 
and sound out of Uiat blood-lliirsty whirlpool.’ The greater part of 
his army was driven into the river Ganges." 

1. Humayun crossed the river on the back of an elephant ; but 
the opposite bank was so steep that he could not find a place to 
n'^cend, ‘ At Icngtli,’ says Jauhar, ' some of the colour-mcn, who ware 
on the look out for him, tied their turbans together, and tlirowing an 
end of the cloth to him, he witli some difiiculty climbed up. Tl\cy 
then brought him a horse, on which he mounted and proceeded to- 
wards .Agra.* — (E. & D., op. dt., p. 144.) , 

2. “Most wTiters," says Elphinstone, “ascribe Humayun s de- 
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■ The Emperor fled to Agra ; and when the enemy approached 
that dty, he made no delay but went to Lahore.’^ 

(xiv) Sher Shlh having sent two of his best officers to besiege 
Gwalior and Sambhal, and ‘speedily settled the country about 
Kanauj, betook himself in the direction of Agra. When Sher Shah 
approached Agra, tlic Emperor, unable to remain there, fled towards 
Lahore. Sher Shah was greatly displeased at this, . . . and on his 
arrival at Agra, remained there, for some days himself, but sent 
Ivliawfis Khan and Barmazid Gur in tire direction of Lahore, witli 
a large Afghan force to pursue tire Emperor . . . But the Emperor 
and MIrrS Kamran quitted Lahore, whidi was diortly aftcrArards 
occupied by Sher Shah, who, however, made no halt there. On tire 
tliird march beyond I^ore, he heard that MIrza Kamran had gone 
by way of the Judh hills to IQbul, and that tire Emperor Humayun 
was marching along the banks of the Indus to Multan and Bhakkar. 
The King went to Khudiab and thence despatched Khawas Khan. . . 
and the greater part of the army, in pursuit of the Emperor, towards 
Multan. He instructed tlicm not to engage the Emperor, but to 
drive him beyond the borders of the Kingdom, and tlien to return.’ 

Here we must slightly retrace our steps to recount Huma- 
yun’s last pathetic efforts to win the co- 
The Futile Con- operation of his ungrateful brothers. ‘ At 
the beginning of Rabiu-1 aiviccl all the Cha- 
ghatai Sultans and Amirs were assembled in Lahore; but 
Mirza Muhammad Sultan and his sons, who had come to 
Lahore, fled from thence to Multan. Mirza Hindal and Mirza 
Yadgar Nasir found it expedient to go towards Bhakkar and 
Thatha, and Mirza IQmran determined to go to Kabul as soon 
as the party was broken up. 

‘ It was abundantly manifest to the Emperor that there 

feat to treachery, and say that Sher Shlh attadeed him during an 
armistice, or even after a peace had been signed. But Abu-1 Fazl 
asserts, Avith great justice to Sher Shah, that he delayed Humayun’s 
retreat by amusing him with negotiations, but never professed to sus- 
pend his hostility, and was entirdy inddited to his military ddll for 
the success of his stratagem.” — {Hist, of India, p. 450 n.). Cf. 
Banerji, op. dt, pp. 248-9. 

1. E. & D., op. dt, V, p. 205. 
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was no possibility of bringing his brothers and ilwiirs to any 
comnaon agreement, and he was very despondent.’ Ferishta 
says, ' Humayun used every possible argument with his brothers 
to effect a coalition of interests against Sher Shah telling them 
Uiat their intestine feud must end in tlieir losing that mighty 
Empire which had cost tlieir fatlier so much pains to acquire ; 
that their conduct would involve Uie house of Timur in one 
common ruin ; and that no remedy existed but to reunite against 
the common enemy, and afterwards to divide the Empire 
amongst themselves. These arguments had no weight with tlie 
King’s brotlicrs, who, blinded by ambition, determined rather 
to lose all than to be content with a part.’^ 

' MIrza Haidar B<5g after much consultation had been sent 
off with a party who had volunteered for service in Kashmir,- 
and IChwaja. Kalan Beg was ordered to follow him. When the 
Nilrza had readied Naushahar, and Kalan Btig had got as far 
as Sialkot, intdligcnce readied the Emperor that Sher Sliah 
had crossed the rii'cr (Biyah) at Sultanpur, and was only a 
few kos distant. His Majesty then passed over the river of 
Lahore. 

‘Mliza Kamran, after proving faithless to the oatlis and 
compacts which he had made to help in whatever was decided 
upon, now thought it expedient to retire with the Emperor to 
Bahra.® Wlien Khwaja ICalan B^g heard of Oiis, he mardied 
rapidly from Sialkot, and joined tlie camp of Humayun. At 
Bahra, MIrza Kamran and MIrza Askaii parted from Humayun, 
and went off accompanied by ICliwaja Kalan B6g to IGibul. 
This was towards the end of October, 1546. 

1. Briggs, II, pp. 86-7. For an analy.sis of the cauMs of Iluma- 
yun's failure to maintain his sovereignty sec Banerji, op. cit., pp. KS-G. 

2. When MIrza Haidar reached ISshmir, he found the people 
fighting against each other. A party of them came and waited upon 
him, and through them Kashmir fell into his hands, ■vrithout striking a 
blow. On the 22nd Rajab, he became ruler of Kashmir.— E. & D., op. 

ciL, V, p. 206. . . . , 

3. Abu-1 Fazl sayst he sent an envoy to Sher Shah, intnguing for 

the Punjab. — Akbar-Nama, 1, 'p. 205, 
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III. FIFTEEN YEARS OF EXItE (1540-55) 

‘ Mirza HindSl and Mirra Tadg^ Nasir still remained 
with Humayun, but after a few stages they 
Wandering in 3 IS 0 disagreed. For twenty days they dis- 
the Desert. appeared, but falling into difficulties, they 

once more came back and made their submission. On the banks 
of the river Sind (Indus) a famine arose in the camp, and 
boats to cross the river were not procurable. They wandered 
about from place to place, — Rohri, Bhakkar, Patar — and sou^t 
refuge in vain from Shah Husain Arghun, ruler of Thatha, 'with 
a wew to ‘ attempt the recovery 0 } Gujarat.' 

‘ Grain becoming scarce at Bhakkar, the Emperor marked 
off to Patar, where Mirra Hindal was staying, for he had heard 
that Mirra Hindal intended to go to Kandahar. It was here, 
in the camp of Hindal at Patar, that Humayun fell in love 
with Maryam-i Makani Hamida Banu Begam (who soon became 
mother of Akbar), in the summer of 1541. Nizamu-d din says, 
he ‘ spent several days of happiness and pleasure in the camp 
of Hindal.’ The Emperor forbade Hindal to go to Kandahar, 
but he did not ob^. "When Hunairun was informed of it, he 
was much troubled by the want of union among his brothers. 

Then the conquest of Thatha was thought of. ‘ When the 
Emperor marched for Thatha, a large body of soldiers parted 
from him, and stayed at Bhakkar. Then he made a vain attempt 
to capture, the fort of Shiwan, and retired to Bhakkar. Mirza 
Yad^r Nasir proved treacherous and helped the enemy to 
harass Hunayun, but Humayun once more forgave him, and 
spoke not a word of all that had passed.’ But, ‘he once more 
exhibited his animosity to the Emperor, and never again sought 
a recondliation.’ The men of Humayun’s army, bang in great 
distress, began to desert by ones and twos to Mirra Yadg^ 
Nlsir, who ‘ in the depths of his infamy, now prepared to turn 
his arms against Humayun himsdf.’ 

In this extremity he resolved upon marching to Maldeo 
‘ one of the faithful zamlndSrs of Hindustan, who at that time 
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surpassed all the zamvidars of Hindustan in power and in the 
number of his forces.’ This Maldeo had sent letters to Bhak- 
kar, declaring his loyalty, and offering assistance in effecting 
the subjugation of Hindustan. Humayun, accordingly marched 
towards Maldeo’s country by way of Jcsalmir. The ruler of 
this latter place, Rai Lon Karan, ‘ shamefully took an unmanly 
course'. He sent a force to attack the small party of the Em- 
peror on the march ; but it was defeated and driven back with 
loss. Humayun had a great many men wounded. Then he 
marched with all possible speed, till he readied Uic country' of 
Maldeo, and sent on Atka IClifin to Maldeo at Jodhpur, while 
he himself halted for a few days at some distance. 

‘Wlien Maldeo was informed of tlic Emperor's weakness 
he was much alarmed, for he knew that he had not suflicient 
forces of his own to witlistand Slier Sliah. For Sher Shah 
had sent an ambassador to Maldeo, holding out great expecta- 
tions ; and the latter, in the extreme of perfidy, had promised 
to make Humayun a prisoner if possible, and to give him over 
into the hands of his enemy. Nagor and its dependencies had 
fallen into the power of Sher Sliah, and consequently he was 
afraid lest Sher Shah should be annoyed, and send a large 
army into his territory against Humayun. But luckily, one 
of the Emperor’s librarians, who at tlie time of his defeat had 
fled to Maldeo, now wrote to Hunuyun informing him that 
Maldeo was bent upon treachery, and advising him to gel out 
of his territory as quickly as possible. So Humayun marched 
off at once to Amarkot. 

' At length, with extreme toil, they reached Amarkot, which 
is 100 kos distant from Thatha. The Raija of Amarkot was 
kindly di^xiscd, and came out to meet the Emperor, and offered 
his services. The army rested from their hardships some days 
in the city, and whatsoever the Emperor had in his treasury, 
he distributed among his soldiers. Fortune now for a time 
changed its treatment of the Emperor, by giving him a son, and 
impressing an imperishable mark upon the page of time. The 
child was bom on the 5th Rajab, 949 A. H.,' 15th October, 1542, 
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and the Emperor under spiritual guidance gave to the child the 
name of Jalalu-d din Muhammad Mbar.’ 

About July 1543,1 «His Majesty, seeing that it was not 
advisable to remain longer in this country, determined upon 
going to Kandahar. At this time Bairam Khan, who later 
became famous as Akbar’s guardian, rejoined him; he had 
sought refuge in Gujarat after Humayun’s defeat at Kanauj, 
and after some adventures found the way back to his master.^ 
But Humayun’s enemies still dogged his footsteps. Shah Husain 
of Thatha informed Mlrzas Askari and iSmran about his 
movements, and those ungrateful wretches ‘ wrote back desiring 
him to bar his progress and make him prisoner.’ Humayw oidy 
said : “ What is the worth of Kandahar and Kabul that I ^ould 
strive with my faithless brothers ? ” 

Leaving the young Prince Akbar, who was only a year 
old, at Kandahar, in the charge of a small party,^ Humayun 
accompanied by Bairam Khan and a few others, ‘ set off even 
without determining the route.’ 

‘ The hostile proceedings of his brothers made these parts no 
safe place for His Majesty ; so he proceeded 
In Persia. onwards towards Khorasan and Iraq. 

Upon entering Sistan, Ahmad Sullan Shamlu, governor of 
that province under Shah Tahmasp, recdved him with great 
kindness. Thence, he proceeded to Herat, ’because he had 
heard great praise of the city,’ and was equally well received. 
‘He received all that he could require, and ladced nothing until 
the time of his meeting Sh^ TahnSsp. All the palaces and 

1. “Three years had elapsed since his first arrival in Sind, of 
which 18 months had been occupied in his negotiations and military 
attempts in that country ; 6 months were spent in his journeys to the 
eastward of the Indus, and a year in his residence at Jun (a branch 
of the Indus, half "way between Thatha and Amarkot) and his journey 
to Kandal^.’’ — (Elphinstone, op. dt., p. 455.) 

2. Erskine, op. dt., pp. 258-59 ; E. & D., op. dL, V, p. 215. 

3. Adrnii carried off the Prince ‘ and gave him into the charge of 
Sultan Begam, his own wife, who treated turn \rifh great tenderness 
(during the year, 1544). Ibid., p. 216. 
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gardens of Hcnit are beautiful to see, and His Majesty visited 
tJicm, after which he took his departure for Meshed and Tus/ 

Under the orders of tlie Shah, every governor on the route 
supplied him witli all things he required. At Icngtli he reached 
Pulak Suriik and had an interview witli Shah Tahmasp, who 
entertained him and showed every honour and distinction, 
worthy of both host and guest. He obtained from tlic Shah a 
force of 14,000 men, with whom he marched towards Kanda- 
lifir. In return Humayun promised to establish the Shia faith 
in his dominions, when he reacquired tlicm, and to hand over 
Kandahar to the Persians.^ 

Attliis time. Kfimnin was in possession of IQbul, Hindalof 
Ghazni, and Askari of Kandahar. Kamran 
Reconquest a]so taken Badakhslifm, or SouUi Bac- 
Commcncc . Suleiman MTrza who had b.cn 

placed there by Kibur ; North Bactria, including Balkh. was in 
tlie hands of the Uzbegs. Sher Shah was still alive, and there- 
fore there was little to be hoped from an imTision of Hindustan.^ 

(i) 'When they reached the fort of Garmsir, they look 

1. Shfdi Tahmasp was tlie son of Shah Ismael who had rendered 
assistance to Babur on very similar terms. Sliah Ismael had esta- 
blished the Shia faith as the religion of Persia, and Tahmasp too was 
an equally ardent apostle of the sect. When Humayun showed some 
disinclination to accept the terms, Shah Tahmasp appears lo have sent 
him a large supply of fuel, witli the message lliat it sliould serve as 
his funeral pire if he failed to become a Shta, Hiimaynn v^^as also 
presented ^vitli three papers, any one of which he ^vas asked to 
agn. The qazi who brought these to him said that it was his duty 
as well as interest to comply with the demand, which he had no 
means of cITcctually resisting. 

“ The memoir-writer docs not mention, and may not have known 
the contents of the papers ; but it seems dear that they must have 
contained a profession of the Shia religion, and a promise to introduce 
it into India, as well as, an engagement to cede tlic frontier province 
or kingdom of Kandahar. - . - Tliat Humayun himself professed to 
have been converted appears from a pilgrimage which he made to 
the tomb of Shaikh Safi at Ardcbil, a mark of respect not vcr>' con- 
dstent with the character of a professed SunnT.”— Elphinstonc, op, 
dt., pp. 463-5 ; see also Erskinc, op. dt., p. 298. 

2. Elphinstonc, loc. dt., p. 466. 
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possession of the Gatmsir territories. On arriving at Kanda- 
har, a large body of men sallied out of the fort, and made what 
resistance they could, but were defeated. The siege of Kandahar 
went on for three months.’ 

Bairam Khan was sent to ICabul on an embassy to Kamran 
Mrrza. There he had interviews with Kamran, Hindal, and 
others. Kamrw sent his envoy ‘to settle terms of peace if pos- 
sible’. But AUrza Askati was still intent upon fighting and 
holding out. 

The Persian forces were tired at the long duration of the 
siege of Kandahar, and had even thoughts of returning. But 
when many of the great Begs rallied round the Emperor, -Askari 
lost heart and proposed to surrender. ‘The Emperor in his 
great kindness granted him terms.’ 

‘It had been agreed with the Persians that as soon as 
Kandahar was taken it should be given up to them, and now 
the Emperor gave them possession of it, although he possessed 
no other territory . . . Mina Askaii having found an oppor- 
tunity, made his escape ; but a party being sent in pursuit, he 
was caught and brought back. His Majesty then placed him 
in confinement The chiefs of the Chaghatai tribes now met 
in council, and resolved that under the necessities of the case, 
the fort of Kandahar must be taken from the Persians, and 
should be given up to tliem again after the reconquest of Kabul 
and Badakhshan. 

‘ They entered the fort, and the Persians were overpowered. 

Humayun mounted his horse and wort into the dty The 

Chaghatais to their great satisfaction thus obtained possession 
of Kandahari (September, 1545) . 

" The cession of Kandahar to the Persians was the price 
of the assistance of the Shah,” observes Elphinstone, ‘‘and by 
availing himself of that assistance, . . .he ratified the engagement 
anew ; and his infraction of it, especially with the concomitant 
circumstances, must leave him under the stigma of treachery.”^ 

1. Elphinstone, op^ cit., p. 468. 
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(ii) After tliis, Humayun mardicd to effect the conquest 
of Kfibul, and left Bairam IChun in charge of Kandahar. 

‘ACrza Yadgfir Nasir and Mirra Ilindal, having devised 
a scheme together, deserted Katnian. After being much har- 
assed by the Harara tribes on their journey, they joined the 
Emperor and proceeded witli him to ICabul. . . Mirra Kamran 
who had a well-equipped army, marched out with the inten- 
tion of fighting ; but every night parties of men deserted his 
anny and joined Humayun. Mirra ICimran, being alarmed, 
sent a party of Sheiklis to wait upon the Emperor and ask 
forgiveness. The Emperor agreed to pardon him, on condition 
of his coming in and making his submission. KfimrTui did not 
agree to tliis, but fled and shut himself up in Uie citadel of 
Kabul. All his forces came over to the side of the Emperor. 
On tlie same night ICamran fled to Ghazni. The Emperor sent 
Mirza Hindal in pursuit. 

‘ Tlic Emperor then entered Kabul (15th November, 1545), 
and at night the citizens in the extreme of joy, illuminated tlie 
whole city with lamps. On his entering the palace, Her High- 
ness the Bcgam brought the young Prince Jalalu-d din Muham- 
mad Akbar to his father’s presence. This sight lighted up tlie 
heart of the Emperor willi joy, and he offered up his thanks- 
givings for the reunion. The victory was accomplished on tlie 
10th Ramzan, 953 A. H., when the Prince was 4 years. 2 
months, and 5 days old. The remainder of that year the 
Emperor spent in enjoyment at ICabul.’ 

(iii) In the following year, Humayun marched to Badakh- 
shan, for Mirza Suleiman had disregarded the summons to 
come in and make his submission. Mirra Suleiman was defeat- 
ed and put to flight. 

Wlien Hunrayun was away in Badakhshan, ICimtan, by a 
surprise attack, took possession of ISbul and Ghazni. Heiiring 
of tliis, the Emperor turned towards I^abul, having put Sulei- 
man again in charge of BadakhshSn and Kunduz. ICamran 
had taken possession of Prince Akbar, and in the fight that 
ensued, he made good use of this possession. ‘ With dastardly 
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feeling,’ writes our historian, ‘he ordered that His Highness the 
young Prince Akbar ^ould be exposed upon the battlements, 
in the place where the balls and ^ot of the guns and muskets 
fell thickest. But !^^am Anka took the child in her bosom, 
put hersdf forward, and held him towards the enemy (i.e., the 
garrison) and God Almighty preserved him.’^ Kamian’s spirit 
fell, and, from all parts and quarters men came in to render 
assistance to the Emperor. Reinforcements came from Badakh- 
shan and lilandahar. 

Mira Kamian now sued for peace, and the Emperor grant- 
ed it, upon condition of his personal submission. But he was 
afraid to do this, and sought to make his escape. After some 
scrapes and adventures he sought refuge in Badakhsh^i In 
vain he tried to get hdp from the Uzbegs, and when he failed 
in this, being very much downcast, affected repentance and ex- 
pressed his desire to go to Mecca. The Emperor once more 
pardoned him (Apiil, 1547). ‘When they met, he displayed 
the greatest kindness to KamiSn, who again received the en- 
signs of sovereignty. Three days they remained in the same 
place, and feasts and rejoicings went on. After some days, he 
gave the country' of Kolab as an ikta to IQmian. 

(iy) In June 1548, Huma 3 nm left Kabul, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding against Balkh, and summoned Kamran and 
Askaii. Though Hindal joined him, KamiSn and Askari once 
more showed hostility, and did not come to pay their 
homage. . . . 

' In consequence of KSmran’s defection, a council of war 
was held to consider whether he might not make an attempt ^ 
upon IQbul while the Emperor was engaged in Balkh. Huma- 
yun declared his opinion that as the invasion of Balkh had 

1. Abu-1 Fazl relates in the Akbar-NSma that the Prince was 
actually exposed. But Bayazid, who was present, though he minutely 
describes other atrodries in his Memoirs, does not mention this ; while 
Jauhar in his private Memoirs of Humayun, states that he only 
threatened to expose him, on which HunSyun, ordered the firing to 
cease.— Malleson, op. dt, p. 56 n. 
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been undertaken, it should be prosecuted in lull confidence ; 
so the marcli was continued. But many of the men were dis- 
couraged by Kamifm’s remaining absent The expedition 

proved a failure’ (1549-50). 

Humayun readied Kabul in safety and remained there for 
the rest of Uic year. Ivamran once again captured KSbul. 
Hindal remained willi the Emperor, and Askaii fdl into his 
hands. Uitimatdy, Askari died *in the country of Rum' be- 
tweoi Damascus and Mecca, in 1558.* 

Kfunran had married a daughter of Shah Husain Arghun 
of Sindh. Wlien Humaj'un dislodged him again, he sought help 
from his father-in-law, and made a fresh attempt on Kabul. 
In tlie course of tliis fight Hindal met his death— 19 Nov., 
1551.*= Finally, ICamtun sought refuge with Sultan Salim 
Slialt Sur in Hindustan ; but disgusted with tlic treatment he 
received there, he fled to tlie hills of Sialkot. Here he fell 
into tlic hands of Sultan Ahmad Gakkar, who sent him as a 
captive to Humajmn. ‘ Tlic Emperor in his natural humanity 
was ready to overlook tlie ofTcnccs of ICamran, but the ofTiccrs 
and chiefs of the Chaghalai dans, who had sufTered many 
tilings owing to Kamran’s hostility, having agreed togetlier, 
, went to Humayun, and stated tliat the security of the Chagha- 
tai dans and people depended on tlic destmetion of K5mifui 
Mirza, for they had repeatedly experienced tlic effects of his 
hostility. Humayun had no cscaiw but by consenting tliat he 
should be blinded.'=> 


1. Tabal'Ml-i Akbaxi ; E. & D., op. dt, V, p. 234. Mallcson saj’s 
that he was exiled to Mecca in 1551, where he died in 1559. — [Akbar, 
p. 59.) 

2. E. & D., op. dt., V, p. 234 ; FerishUi, Briegs, H, p. 169. * Out 
of affection to the memory of Hindal Mina, who had expiated for his 
former disobedience by his blood, he gave tlie daughter of tliat prince, 
Riizia Sultana, to his son Akbar in marriage. He conferred on Uicm, 
at the same time all the wealth of Hindal, and appointed Akbar to tlie 
command of his unde’s troops, and to the Government of Ghazni,' 

3. Cf. Ferishta, Briggs, ill, p. 170. 
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Ali Dost Barbegi, Saiyid Muhammad Bikna, and Ghulam 
Ali Shash-angasht (tlie six-fingered) derived Mlrza KamiSn 
of his sight with a lancet.^ Afterwards, the miserable prince 
obtained permission to go to Mecca, and ‘ being furnished with 
all that he could require for tlie journey, he set out*. He 
died in the holy city four years later, on 5th Oct., 1557.’- 

IV. RESTORATION AND DEATH (1555-56) 

‘ After a time tlie intelligence came from India of the deatli 
of (Sultan) SaUm Khan (Sur), and of the dissensions among 
Uie Afghans,® In November 1554, the Emperor begun his march. 

1. Jauhar gives all the pdnful details of the operation : — 

‘ Early in tlie morning the King marched towards Hindustan, 
but before his departure, determined that the prince should be 
blinded, and gave orders accordingly ; but the attendants on tlie 
prince disputed among themselves who was to perform tlie cruel 

act Ghulam Ali represented to Kamran, in a respectful znd 

condoling manner, that he had received positive orders to blind 
him. The prince replied, “ I would rather that you n*ould at once 
kill me”. Ghulam Ali said, “We dare not exceed our orders”. 
He then twisted a hand-kerchief as a ball for thrusting into the 
mouth, and he witli llic farash, seizing the prince by the hands, 
pulled him out of the tent, laid him down, and thrust a lancet into 
his eyes' (such was the will of God !)- This they repealed at least 
fifty times ; but he bore the torture in a manly manner, and did not 
utter a single groan, except when one of the men who was sitting 
on his kmees pressed him. He then said, “ ^^^ly do you sit on my 
knees? -Wiat is the use of adding to my pain? ” This was all he 
said, and he acted with great courage, till they squeezed some lemon 
juice and salt into the sockets of his eyes. He could not forbear, 
and called out, " O Lord, O Lord, my God, whatever sins I may t 
have committed have been amply puni^ed in this world ; have com- 
passion on me in the next” Tlie author of these pages (Jauhar), 

seeing the prince in such pain and distress, could no longer remain 
with him. I therefore w'ent to my ovm tent, and sat down in a 
melandioly mood.’ — ^E. & D., op. dt., V, pp. 148-49. 

2. Ibid., p. 235. 

3. At the death of Salim Shah, the Sur Empire broke up into 
several parts : Sikandar Sur, to whose share the Punjab had fallen, 
had dnee attacked Ibrahim the usurper of Delhi and Agra and had 
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When the army encamped at Peshawar, Bairam Khan, accord- 
ing to orders, came up from Kandaliar, and tlie royal standards 
passed tlic river Indus on the last day of tlrat year. The 
governor of New Rohtas. although that fort had been strength- 
ened. made no resistance, and fled Humayun continued Iiis 

march towards Lahore, and when tlic Afghans of that city be- 
came aware of the near advance of his army, they took to 
flight He entered Lahore mthout opposition (24tli February, 
1555), and then sent on Uic nobles in command of tlic advance 
to Jalandhar and Sirhind. The districts of the Punjab, Sirhind 
and Hissar, all came witliout a struggle into the hands of tlie 
Chaghatai forces. A body of Afghans, assembled at Dipalpur, 
were defeated, and their baggage and their wives and families 
became the prey of the victors. 

‘ Sikandar Afglian. who held possession of Delhi, sent 30.000 
men under Tatar Ivl^n and Haibat Khan to attack the advance 
forces in Sirhind. The Chaghatai forces concentrated at Jalan- 
dhar and for all the numbers of the enemy and Uicir own pau- 
city, they 'were ready to fight. They advanced and crossed 
the Sutlej.... As the sun went down a great battle began. 
'Tlie .^fcliTins began Uic battle with tlicir archers, but as it 
was getting dark, the arrows took little cilert 
Battle of Madi- Miighals, but the Afghans being greatly 

annoyed by the fire (fflashl) threw themselves 
into a neighbouring village. As most of the houses in Uic villages 
of Hindustan arc Uiatdicd, a fire broke out, and lighting up the 
field of battle, the (Mugh.nl) archers came out and plied Uieir 
weapons hearUly by Uie light of Uic burning village. The enemy 
in Uic glare of the fire, presented a fine mark for their sliafts, and 
being unable to endure longer, look to flight 

‘ A great victory was gained, and elephants and much spoil fell 
into the hands of the \nctors. ^^^len Uic news of Uic victory reached 
I.3horc, the Emperor was greaUy deliglilcd, and • showed ^cat 
honour to his generals. All Uie Punjab, Sirhind, and Hisrar-IHrora 
were now in his possession, and some of Uic dcpcndendcs of Delhi 
also were in the hands of the Mughals. 

driven him from his territories ; while Adil Slmh, Uic real soi’crei^, 
was carrying on operaUons against both. — Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 4/2. 
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‘ On hearing of this defeat, (Sultan) Sikandar Afghan marched 
forth to take his revenge, with 80,000 horsemen and elephants and 
artillery- He marched to Sirhind and there he entrenched and fortified 
his camp. The Chaghatai generals strengthened the fortifications of 
Sirhind and making a good riiow of resistance, they wrote letters to 
Humayun for reinforcements. Thereupon he sent Prince Alcbar to- 
wards Sirhind, and as he approached, the generals came out to meet 
him. The forces were drawn out in array with the greatest show 
against the enemy, who ware four times more numerous than the 
^lughals. 

‘ For some days the daring spirits in both armies diallcngcd each 
other to combat and displayed their valour, 
Battle of Sirhind. till at length the vanguard of Prince Akbar 
was drawn up for battle, A second division 
under Bairam Klian {Khan~Khamn) on the one side, and on the 

other a third division under ideandar Khan attacked the enemy. 

In the engagement of all the nobles exhibited dauntless courage and 
the most determined resolution. The Afghans, IDO, 000 in number, 
were defeated, being inferior in courage, and (Sultan) Sikandar fled. 

'The victors pursued the enemy and put many of them to 
death ; and having secured an enormous booty, returned triumph- 
ant to w'ait upon the Emperor and congratulate him. Under his 
orders a de^atch of the victory was drawn, in which the honour 
of the victory w'as ascribed to Prince Akbar and this was circulated 
in all directions.’ 

"This victory,^ says Farishta, * decided the fate of the 
Emphe ; and the kingdoin of Delhi fell forever from the hands 
of the Afghans,*^ 

Sikandar Khan Uzbeg was then sent on to Delhi, and the 
royal camp was moved to Samana. A body of Afghans in 
Delhi made thdr escape in hot haste, and Sikandar Uzb^ 
entered and occupied the city. Mir Abul Ma’ali was sent to 
Lahore to keep in check (Sultan) Sikandar, who had fled into 
the Siwalik mountains. ‘ In the month of Ramzwi (23rd July 
1555) the Emperor entered Ddhi, and once more the khutba 
was read, and the coins were stamped with his name in the 
territories of Hindustan. The chiefs who had talcen part in 
the campaign were most liberally rewarded, and each one was 


1. Briggs, II, p. 176. 
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made tlie ruler of a province. Tlio remainder of this year 
was spent in ease and enjoyment’ 

'But now, tlic most extraordinary event occurred. On 
tlie 8tli Rubi-ul awtval, at simset, the Em- 
Death of Huma- pcior ascended to the top of tlie library, 
and tliere stood for a short time. As he 
was descending Uie muaztxn cried aloud the summons to prayer, 
and he reverently sat do\STi on the second step. "When he was 
gelling up again, his foot slipped, and he fell from the stairs to 
the ground. The people in attendance were greatly shocked, 
and the Emperor was taken up senseless, and carried into the 
palace. After a short time he rallied and spake. The Court 
physicians exerted all tlicir powers but in vain. Next day 
he grew worse, and his case was beyond medical help. SheiWi 
Juli was sent to the Punjab to summon Prince Akbar. On 
the 15th Rabi-ul awwal, 963 A. H. (24tli January', 1556), at 
the setting of tlie sun, he left this world for paradise. The 
date of his death is f^ven in the line : “ Humayun bSdshSh 
az bam uflad."’ 

By a strange presentiment as it were, sometime before 
his death, Humayun used to repeat witli deep emotion, and 
tears gushing from his eyes, the following mystical verses, 
which he had heard from a supernatural voice' : — 

" 0 Lord, of Thine infinite goodness make me Thine 
own : 

Make me a partner of the knowledge of Thy attri- 
butes ; 

I am broken-hearted from the cares and sorrows of 
life ; 

0 call to Thee Thy poor madman {lover), 

0 grant me my release 1 " 


1. ' I lately rose,’ writes Humayun, ‘ after midnight to say the 
stated prayers, and aftenvards retired again to rest ; when just 
before dawn, as I was lying, my eyes shut but my heart awake, 1 
heard a supernatural voice clearly repeat these verses.' — (Eiskine, 
op. dt, p. ^5.) 
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CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

Nizamu-d din Ahmad, whose narrative we have mainly 
followed for the life of Humayun, conclud- 
Contemporary 0 g hjg account of him with the following 
Estimates. estimate of Huma 3 run’s character : ‘ He 

reigned for more than 25 years, and he was 51 years of age.^ 
His angdic diaracter was adorned with every manly virtue, 
and in courage and heroism he excelled all the princes of 
his time. All the wealth of Hindustan would not have sufficed 
to maintain his generosity. In the sciences of astrology and 
mathematics he was unrivalled. He made good verses, arid 
all the learned and great and good of the time were admit- 
ted to his society and passed the night in Ws company. Great 
decorum was observed in his recqjtions, and all learned dis- 
cussions were conducted in the most orderly marmer. The 
light of favour shone upon men of ability and worth, during 
his reign. Such was his clemency that he repeatedly pardoned 
the crimes of MIrsa. Kamian and the Chagh^tai nobles, when 
they were taken prisoner and were in his power. He was parti- 
cular about his ablutions {wazti), and never allowed the name 
of God to pass from his tongue until he had performed them. 
One day ..he called Mir Abu-1 Hai, the sadar or Chief Judge, 
by the name of Abdal. But when he had gone through his 
ablutions he apologised, and said, that as Hai was a name of 
the Almighty he was unable to use that name before perform- 
ing purification. Every apparent and concdvable virtue was 
manifest in him. May God have mercy on him ! (Nizamu-d din 
Ahmad, Tabakat-i Akban; E. & D., op. cit., V, p. 240.) 

Among the contemporary estimates of Humayun, that of 
his uncle Mirza Haidar will be always considered the most 
valuable for its intimacy as wdl as truthfulness. For, ‘No 

1. Hiunayun was 48 and not 51 years of age at the rime of 
his death. "Althou^ more than 25 years had elapsed since the 
death of Babur, in 1530, the effective rdgn of HunSyun, including 
both his first and second periods of rule, had subsisted for only 
about ten years.” — (Smith, O. H., p. 327.) 
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t;nc of my brothers or Sultans of the lime, who had been in 
the Emperor's service,’ he writes, ‘had ever been honoured 
in such a way as I, Muhammad Haidar Kurkan, was, who being 
the approved friend of such ? Prince as the Emperor, was 
not only called “ brother ” but was chosen as “ dost 

‘llumayfm Padshah was tlie eldest, greatest and most 
reno-ATicd of Babur's sons. I have seen few persons possessed 
of so much natural talent and excellence as he ; but in conse- 
quence of frequent intercourse with the sensual and profligate 
men who scn'cd him, he had contracted some bad habits ; 
among these was his addiction to opium. All the evils that 
have been set dom to Uie Emperor, and become the common 
talk of the people, arc attributable to this vica Nevertheless 
he was endowed with excellent qualities, being brave in battle, 
gay in feast, and very generous. In short, he was a dignified 
stalely sovereign, who observed much state and pomp. When I 
entered his service at Agm, it was after his defeats, and 
people said that, compared with what had been, tlierc was 
nothing left of his pomp and magnificence. Yet, when his 
army was arrayed for the. Ganges campaign (in which tlie 
whole direction dev’olvcd on me) , there were still 17,000 menials 
in his retinue, from which circumstance an estimate may be 
formed of the rest of his establishment.' (Lanc-Poolc, Med. 
India from Content. Soinces, p, 50.) 

Ferishta says, ‘ Hunrayun was of elegant stature, and of a 
bronze complexion. The mildness and benevolence of Humii- 
yun’s cliaractcr were excessive, if there can be excess in such 
noble qualities. He was a prince of great intrepidity, and pos- 
sessed the virtues of charity and munificence in a very high 
degree. He was skilled in the science of geopraphy, and de- 
lighted in the company of learned men. He v/as regular in his 
devotions and ablutions and never pronounced' the name of 
God without having performed the latter ceremony.’ (Briggs, 
11, p. 178.) “ Humayun was a prince as remarkable for his 

wit as for the urbanity of his manners ; and for the most part 
disposed to spend his time in social intercourse and pleasure. 
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He devoted himself, however, to the sciences of astronomy and 
geography ; and not only wrote dissertations on the nature of 
the elements, but had terrestrial and celestial globes constructed 

for his use.” (Ibid., pp. 70-71). 

“ Like Babur his education and tastes were entirdy Peraan, 

but while Timur and Babur were 

Some Modem strong individualists and men of action. 
Estimates. giiQ^ng themselves to be turned 

from any set purpose, either from the preaching of a mulla 
or the prognostications of a sooth-sayer, Humayun was but a 
weak dilettante who sought the advice of the court 
astrologers in all state affairs.^. .. .In spite of these pr^u- 
tions tile stars in thdr courses fought against Hunayuh. . . 
His shallowness and defects of character were covered by the 
saving grace of cheerfulness. Like most of the great Mughals, 
he was for his intimate friends a prince of good fdlows. He was 
never wanting in personal courage, but the restoration of the 
Mughal dynasty was more due to the steadfast loyalty of his 
comrades and to the weakness of Sher ShMi’s descendants, than 
to his own military capacity. The contrast between Sher Sl^ 
and Humayun could not be better illustrated than it is in the 
two great monuments which perpetuate their memory. Huma- 
yun’s mausoleum at Ddhi portrays in its polished degance the 
facile chermeuT and rather superficial dilettante of the Perdan 
school, whose best title to fame is that he was the father of 
Akbar ; Sher Shah’s at Sahseram, the stem strong man, egotist 

1. ‘ He caused seven halls of audience to be built, in which he 
' received persons according to their rank. The first called the Palace 
of the Moottf was set apart for ambassadors, messengers and trave- 
lers. In the second, called the Palace of Venus, dvil officers and 
persons of that description, were recdved ; and there were five other 
palaces for the remaining five planets. In each of these buildings he 
gave public audience, according to the planet of the day. The furni- 
ture and paintings of each, as also the dresses of the house-hold 
attendants, bore some symbol emblematic of the planet. In each of 
these palaces he transacted buaness for one day in the week.’ — 
Feririita ; Briggs, 11, p. 71. 
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and empire-builder who trampled all his enemies under foot, 
and ruled Hindustan with a rod of iron.’ (E. B. Havcll, Aryan 
Rule in India, pp. ■428-9, 448-9) 

“ Though not deficient in intelligence, he had little energy ; 
and though free from vices and violent passions, he was no less 
de\’oid of principles and affections. By nature he was more 
inclined to case than ambition ; yet as he had been brought up 
under Babur, and accustomed to bodily and mental exertion, 
he never was wanting to the exigencies of his situation, or quite 
lost the advantages of his birth and pretentions, though he 
never turned them to tlic best account. ..He was not naturally 
cither cutming or cruel ; and if he had been a limited monarch 
in Europe, he would most likely not have been more treacherous 
or bloody tlian Charles II." (Elphinstonc, History of India, 
pp. 451, 471) 

“ His character attracts but never dominates. In private 
life he might have been a delightful companion and a staunch 
friend ; his virtues were Christian, and his whole life was that 
of a gentleman. But as a king he was a failure. His name 
means ' fortunate,’ and never was an unluckj' sovereign more mis- 
called... His end was of a piece with his character. If there 
was a possibility of falling, Humayun was not the man to miss 
it. He tumbled tlirough life, and he tumbled out of it." (Lanc- 
Poole, Mcdixval India, pp. 219, 237). 

" Humajnin, alUrough a cultivated gentleman, not lacking 
in ability, was deficient in the energetic promptitude of his 
versatile father. His addiction to opium probably explains his 
failures to a considerable extent." (Smith, Oxford History of 
India, pp. 325-6) 

“ Brave, genial, witty, a charming companion, highly edu- 
cated, generous, and merciful, HuniSyun was even le^ quali- 
fied than his father to found a dynasty on principles which 
should endure. Allied to his many virtues were many compromis- 
ing defects. He was volatile, thoughtless, and unsteady. He 
was swayed by no strong sense of duty. His generosity was 
apt to degenerate into prodigality ; his attachments into weak- 
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ness- He was unable to concentrate his energies for a time in 
any serious direction, whilst for comprdiensive legislation he 
had neither the genius nor the indination. He was thus emi- 
nently unfitted to consolidate the conquest his father had be- 
queathed to him.” — (Malleson, Akbar, p. 50). 

“The real character of Humayun may be better gleaned 
from the events of his reign than from the representations of 

his historians He was a man of great quickness of parts, 

but volatile, thoughtless and unsteady. Personally of disting- 
uished bravery, he was occasionally successful in war, without 
possessing the higher talents of a general. In the earlier part 
of his reign, seconded by the veteran officers and weH-trairied 
army which his father had left him, he over-ran, first the 
kingdoms of Malwa and Gujarat, and nejct those of Bihar and 
Bengal, very important and glorious acquisitions ; but destitute 
of those powers of combination which are necessary for con- 
solidating and retaining a conquest, as bravery and a wdl- 
disciplined army are for making it, he was compelled to 
abandon them all ; and the greater part of his reign presented 
a series of reverses, rebdlions, and anarchy, — ^the fruit of his 
lack of political firmness and determination. 

“His disposition was naturally generous, friendly and af- 
fectionate ; his manners polite, frank, and wirming. He seems 


to have been considerate to his servants, and popular in his 

intercourse with the lower classes but down to the day of 

his death he was the prey of his flatterers and favourites. From 
his father he inherited the fondness for literature and the arts. 


and he delighted in the society of literary and sdentific men. 
He was not only an admirer of poetry, but himself a writer 
of verses. He is also said to have made considerable progr^ 
in mathematics and astronomy. He liberally patronised such 
as were eminent in these sciences, and promoted swe- 


ral of them to offices of trust At the time of his death,! he 
was about to construct an observatory, and had collected Vhp 
necessary instruments for that purpose. A floating palac^, 
sex'eral stories in height, with a garden and a bazar or market. 
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which is constructed at Agifi, on ships linked together and 
connected by platforms, and floated down tlic JumnTi, has been 
celebrated ; this and several other of his contrivances evinced 

his fondness for tlic mechanical arts But though Humayun 

was brave and good tempered, liberal and fond of learning, 
his virtues all bordered on neighbouring defects, and produced 
little fruit Tliere seems to have been a frivolity in his mind 
that neutralised his good qualities ; and a fatality seemed to 
attend on his merits. — (Erskinc, History of India, II, pp. 530- 
31, 534-35.)^ 

HUMAYON'S PLAN FOR THE GO\T5RNMENT 
OF THE EMPIRE 

•From tlic time when Huma>iin arrived in Delhi, he de\’Ot- 
cd himself to a general superintendence of the affairs of his kingdom, 
and to watching the progress of his armies which he had sent in 
\*arious directions to reduce different provinces. He saw clearly that 
there were great defects in the system of government of tlic Empire, 
and set himself to devising means of improving it, Tlic plan which 
he projected ^^'as to separate the Empire into several great divi- 
sions. cadi of them to liavc a local capital, and a board of admini- 
stration for directing local affarrs. Delhi, Agrfi, Kanauj, Jaiinpur, 
Mandu, and Lahore were among the capitals fixed upon. To cadi 
of tlicm was to be assigned a ccnridcrablc military force, under an 
able general, so as to render it independent of assistance from the 
others ; wliile the Emperor was to give unity to the whole, by visit- 
ing them in turn wth an army of about 12.000 hor«c, whidi were 
to be under his own immediate command, and at all times ready 
to move in any direction. This plan, liowcvcr, lie never had time, 
had he even possessed suffidenl steadiness, to carry into e>.cciu*on.* 
— Eiskinc, op. ciL, II, pp. 526-27. 

Tile dilettante diameter of IIumri^oin’B regime is perliaps best 
illustrated in the following extracts from the writings of Khwandainir 
who died in Ilumayun’s sendee during the Gujarat campaign : 

'When tlic auspidous throne was filled by this .dignified and 
brave monarch, all the officers of the St-ate 
Classification and inhabitants of the kingdom were divided 
of the people. classes, Tlie brothers and relations 

of the King, tlic nobles and ministers, as well as the mililarj’ men 

1. Also read S. M. Joffar, op dl., pp. 41-49. 
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'n*ere called AhUi Daulat (OHicers of the State) ^ because it is evident 
that according to the words, "There can be no dominion without 
men ", no degree of wealth and prosperity can be attained without 
the assistance of this dass of brave and courageous people ; and no 
one can obtain the throne and power without the aid of warriors 
and heroes. 

‘Kings with the a^istance of their anny. 

Place their feet upon the throne of empires. 

He alone can obtain wealth and rank 

'Who is assisted by his army.’ 

‘ The holy persons, the great mtishaikhs (religious men) , the res- 
pectable satyids, the literati, the law-ofhcers, the scientific persons, 
poets, besides other great and respectable men, formed the sibond 
class, and were denominated AhUi Sa'adat (good men), because, to 
observe honour and r^rd these people, and to assodate vnth such 
men, secures eternal pro^erity, and enables men to rise to high 
dignities and ranks. 

‘ Virtue is the gift of God : 

It is not in the power of the mighty man to obtain it. 

If you widi to obtain fortune, 

You must assodate with virtuous men.’ 

‘Those who possessed beauty and elegance, those who were 
young and most lovely, and also clever musicians, and sweet singers, 
composed the third class, and the appellation of Ahl-i-Murad (people 
of pleasure) was conferred on them, because most people take de- 
light in the company of such young-looking men, of rosy cheeks and 
sweet voices, and are pleased by hearing thdr songs, and the pleas- 
ing sounds of the mudeal instruments, such as the luup, the sadebut 
and the^ lute. 

'The hope of the heart of lovers 

Is never realised but when they meet persons whose f 
cheeks are rosy. 

He who is fond of hearing songs and music 

Has the gates of happiness opened for himself.' 

'The ranks of all the people composing the three dasses were 
divided into twelve orders or arrows, and 
every one reedved a grade and rank suitable 
to himself. Arrows of different standards of 
gold were distributed, by means of which the distinction of ranks 
and stations among servants of the throne was marked. The twdfth 
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arrow, wlndi was made of llie purest gold^ ^va 5 put in the auspicious 
quiver of tlic King and nobody could dare to touch it. The clc\’cntli 
arrow belonged to His Majesty's relations and brctlircn, and all tlie 
Sultans wiio were in tire Government employ. Tend), to Uie great 
mushaikJss, saiytds, and Uie learned and religious men. Ninlli, to 
lire great nobles. Eightli, to Uie courtiers and some of the King’s 
personal attendants. Seventh, to the attendants in general. SixUi, to 
Uie harems and to the wcll-bcliavcd female altcndants. Fifth to young 
maid-servants. FourUi, to the treasurers and steward*?. Third, to 
Uie soldiers. Second, to Uie menial scr\*anK First, to Uie palace 
guards, camel-drivers, and the like, Eadi of Uiese arrows or orders 
iiad three grades : Uie highest, Uie middle, and the lowest. 

• Another of the arrangements of this King was, Uiat he divided 
all the affairs of Government into four De- 
Govemment De- partments, after the number of the four clc- 
partments. _ Mashi, Ilawiil A/n, and AVioH; 

and for Uie conduct of Uie business of Uiese Departments he ap- 
pointed four ministers. TIic Department to which belonged t»ie 
artillery* and Uie making of arms, weapons of war, and various sorts 
of engines and other sudi things in whidi assistance was taken of 
fire, was called A/as/tl; and the superintendence of Uiis Department 
was placed under Ivliwfija Amidu-1 Miilk, and Uie fire of his care 
inflamed Uie ovens of the hearts of those who were employed on 
, Uiose works. Tlic duUcs connected wiUi the ward-robe, kitchen, 
stable, and oUicr great and important ofliccs belonged to the ///irrd/ 
j Department, and the care of tlicm was entrusted to IChwaju Lutf- 
tilla. Tile Sharbat^khana, Suji-kham, the digging of canals, and all Uie 
works whidi rclat(sd to \ralcr and rivers, were comprised in the Abl 
I Department, and its superintendent was Ivliwftja Hasan. Acriailture, 
t erection of buildings, resumption of 'Kbalisa lands, and some house- 
hold affairs formed a Department which was called Khakt, and Uiis 
was placed under Uie management of Khwaja Jalfm-d din Mirza 
Beg. Tlic supervision of all the four Departments was entrusted 
to the best of nobles, the most learned man, Amir Wais Muhammad. 

'According to this classification, the wise King also divided 
I the days of the week, and appointed one day 

AjipoTtionmcnt to cadi of Uie Uirec classes. Thus, Saturdays 
of time. Thur.cdays were fixed for pious men, and 

, visits were recd\*cd on Uiese days from litcrar>' and religious persons. 
On Uiese two days the tree of hope of Uiiscslitnablc body of the people 
produced the fruit of prospcrily by their obtaining audience In Uie 
paradise-resembling Court The reason why these two days were 
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appointed for this class was that Saturday is ascribed to Saturn, 
who is the protector of good and religious men and persons of old 
respectable families ; and Thursday is appropriated to Jupiter, who 
is the preserver of the satyids, the learned men, and the strict fol- 
lowers of the Muhammadan law. Sundays and Tuesdays were fixed 
for the State officers ; and all tlie Government business and duties 
connected with the management of the country were discharged on 
these days. The King, destroyer of enemies, sat in the public 
Court, and consequently all the nobles and plebiens were able to 
obtain the honour of seeing him. The advantage in appointing these 
two days for opening the Court, and attending to the State affairs 
was, that Sun^y belongs to the Sun, to whom according to the 
will of God, is attached the fates of all rulers and kings ; and Tues- 
day is the day of Mars, who is the patron of warriors and brave 
men. Hence, it is evident that to adorn the throne of sovereignty 
in the public Court-Hall by his royal sessions on these two days, 
and to devote himself to ihe discharge of the government dirties, 
was very proper. 

'Amongst the other customs whidi were introduced by this 
just and generous King and were observed on the days of the ses- 
sions, one was, that when he adorned the throne of sovereignty by 
ritting on it, drums were beaten, to inform the people, who, im- 
mediately on hearing of their noise, came to see him; and when he left 
the Court, tlie gunners fired guns to let the people know that they 
might retire. Also on those daj'S the keeper of the ward-robe used 
to bring some suits of fine apparel, and the treasurer some purses of 
money, und they placed them in the Court, in order that rewards 
and robes might be given to any one from them, and no delay should 
take place. And also that several people who resembled Bahiam, 
having put on coats of mail, and taken blood-drinldng swords in 
their han^ stood before tlie throne to seize and punish those who 
might be proved guilty. Mondays and Wednesdays were allotted 
for pleasure parties, and on these days, some of the old companions 
' and diosen friends were convened, and a band of musicians and 
singers was called, and they were all satisfied in thdr wishes. Tlie 
cause of appointing these days for this purpose was, that Monday 
is the day of the Moon, and Wednesday of Mercury ; and it was 
therefore reasonable that on these days he riiould keep company 
with young men beautiful as the Moon, and hear sweet songs and 
delightful music. On Fridays, as the name jwna indicates, he called 
together all the assemblies and sat rrith them as long as he found 
leisure from his other duties.’ 

(Humayiin-Nama, E. & D., op. dt, V, i>p. 119-24). 



SHER SHAH AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


(5) 


Hussein Klian Sur* 

1 

Nizam lOian 

= (4) Mahomed Shaji AdSli 

(2) SalTm Shah 

(3) FIiIjze Shah - 


(1) Suer Shah 

I 

I ■■ 

Adil I^in I 

j I Daughter 

Sikandar Shah I 


* Fxom Brigg’s Fcrishta, vol. II, p. 98 opp. 



AUTHORITIES^ 

Afghan 

A. Primary : (1) Tarikh-iSher Shaht, also called TuhftU- 
i Akbar Shaht, by Abbas Khan Sanvam, written by order of 
Akbar. The author himsdf saj^s that he was connected by 
marriage with the family of Sher Shah, and " so had peculiar 
sources of information as to the life and character of that ad- 
venturous and successful diief, whose craft and valour won a 
crown.” Trowson, however, says, "It is a biography, not a 
history," though he admits, " this work has fortunately preserved 
the means of forming a judgment of his (Sher Shah’s) diaracter 
and talents.” Extracts in E. & D., op. cit, IV, pp. 305-433. 
Later writers like Nizamu-d dm and Badauiu drew largely from 
Sanrani. 

2. Mokhzan-i-Ajgham of Niamat-u-llah (see Dorn’s 
History of the Afghans, Bk. II, pp. 80-142, pub. 1829). 
" Therein alone,” says Qanungo, “has been preserved a faithful 
summary of Abb^ SarwanI’s work, with the exception of its 
concluding chapter.” {Sher Shah, p. 434). See E. & D., op. 
cit., V, p. 70. 

3. Tartkh-i DauM of Abdu-Uah, written in the reign of 
Jahangir. Extracts in ibid., IV, pp. 434-513. “Abdullah,” 

1. Prof. Qanungo divides the contemporary writers into (1) 
Afgl^ and (2) Non-Afghan, and points out : " This division is 
important because the former, owing to national sympathy and 
natural bias, are supposed to be friendly and even eulogistic to Sher 
Shah, while the latter are either hostile, indifferent or neutral accord- 
ing to the drcumstances under which their works were composed.” — 
Sher Shah, p. 427. 
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says QanunRO, ' has in many cases borrowed the very words 
of Nizamuddin. Here and there he gives valuable pieces of 
informaUon (S/icr Shah, p. 435). It is interesting to note 
tliat tin's medieval dnonicler wrote : ‘ History is not simply 
informatimi regarding the affairs of kings who have passed 
aicay ; but it is a science which expands the intellect, and fumU 
shes the tcisc with examples.” (E. & D., op. cit., IV, p. 434). 

Non-Afghan 

4. Works like tlie Memoirs of Babur, Tdnkh4 Rashidi, 
Humayun-nama, TazkiraUul-Wakiat, etc,, cited already as 
authorities lor Babur and Humayun arc also valuable sup- 
plcmcntaiy sources for this period and vice versa. 

5. Tabakdt-i Akbart of Nizamud-d dJn Ahmad (see 
Authorities for next chapter) is valuable, as tlie testimony of 
Nizamu-d din in favour of Slier Shall has greater weight than 
that of Abbas Sam'anl. (Qanungo, op. cit, p. 442). 

6. Muntakhab-ut-Taivarikh of Abdul Qadir Badnunl. "He 
often writes from personal knowledge and his account of the 
Sur dynasty, especially of the reign of Islam Shall, is of great 
importance. Tliere is a freshness and originality in his work 
which we miss elsewhere." (Ibid,, p. 443). 

7. Akbar-Nama of Abu-1 Fazl “paints Slier Shah and 
Islam Shah in the same colour as the Court historians of 
Aurangzlb, two centuries afterwards, painted the great Maratha 
hero ShivajI and his son,” Nevertheless, where he praises Slier 
Shah’s administrative ability, as he undoubtedly does, he "is 
certainly more valuable than the most fulsome eulogy of Ab- 
bas," (Ibid., p. 444). The Mn-i Akban by tlie same writer 
has some valuable references to Shcr Shah’s land settlement and 
revenue system, "Alns V, VI, and VTI, in which 
minute instructions arc given to the revenue oflicials, are based 
on the regulations (gfl 7 M'&i)of Sher Slfih and Islam Shah." 
(Ibid., pp. 444-45). 

8. Tdnkh-i Ferishta has practically nothing new to say. 
"The tradition of the descent of the Surs from the royal 

-M. 9 
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house of Ghor, which is perhaps his only original contribution, 
is baseless.” (Ibid., p. 445). 

European Writers 

9. ” The Portuguese under Martin Affonso De Mello first 
landed at Chittagong in 1533 A. D. The Portuguese Captain 
visited Gaur in that year when war broke out between Mahmud 
Shah and Sher Khan. In this war the Portuguese rendered 
great help to Mahmud ShSh. The Portuguese historians 
Castenheda and others have left good accoimts of the war bet- 
ween Mahmud Shah and Sher Khan and of the struggle, of 
HumSyun with Sher KMn. This important source of Indian 
history has not yet been utilized.” (Ibid., p. 447). 

B. Secondary : 1. Sher Shah by Prof. Kalikaranjan 
Qanungo. Kar, Majumdar & Co., Calcutta 1921. He calls 
Sher Shah “the greatest administrative and military genius 
among the Afghans.” 

2. The Successors oji Sher Shah by Nirod Bhushan Roy, 
Dacca (1934). 

3. Erskine’s History of India, vol. II (HunHyun) already 
noticed, is according to Prof. Qanungo, within a small compass 
" a masterly dcetdi of the career of Sher Shah. His stimate 
of the administrative genius of Sher Shah (pp. 441-444) deser- 
ves credit.” 

4. Elphinstone’s History of India removes several per- 
sistent ferrors of Persian historians. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SOR INTER-REGNUM 

*■ This AfRhan is nol to be disconcerted by trifles ; he may 
come to be a great man yet.... Keep an eye on Sher Klun. He 
is a clever man, and the marks of royalty arc %'isible on his 
forehead.” — B^UR. 

“Alas, that I sliould have attained power, only at the close 
of the day.’’— S her Shah. 

" It was the rare good fortune of the house of 'rimfir 
that Uiej' Vi'crc able at last to regain their heritage of conquest, 
strengtliened by the work of tlic Afglian Sher Shah, an ad- 
ministrator of marked originality, who', all unwittingly built for 
the Mughals that structure of administrative madiincry which, 
while it was necessary for securing tlie triumph of Uie new 
ideal of kingdiip they represented, they had been entirely un- 
able to construct for themselves.”* 

In this brief statement. Prof, Rushbrookc Williams has 
admirably summed up the place of tlie Sur Intcr-rcgnum in the 
history of tlie Mughal Empire. Moreover, as the events of 
Hunnyun’s first reign were inextricably connected with the 
fortunes of Sher Shah, his restoration and recovery of the 
Empire were bound up wth the misfortunes of Sher Shah’s 
descendants. The sad contrast between Babur’s brilliance and 
Humayun’s political incapacity also finds a sharp. echo in the 
Afgluin episode ; boUi pointing to the same moral for us. viz., 
the fatal incapacity of monarchical, like other, genius to transmit 
itself unimpaired. 

1. Ruriibrookc Wiliams, op. dt., p. 162. 
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We have already followed a substantial part of Sher 
Sliiih’s career, in his triumphant duel with Huimyun. Here 
must be attempted a more comprehensive study of his life and 
diaractcr. 

A. EARLY LIFE 

'Sher Shah was bom in the reign of Sultan BahlQl (1450- 
88), and they named him Farid, writes 

1. Ancestry. Abbas Sar\viini in his Tarikh-i Sher Shahid 

It was in the * City of Victory ’ Hissar-Firoza (Delhi Dis- 
trict) founded by Frroz Shah Tughlak. The year, according 
to Qanungo, may have been 1486 A.D.* 

* The grandfather of Sher Shah, by name Ibrahim Khan 
Sur, witli his son Hasan ICian, the father of Sher Shah, came 
to HlndustEin from Afghanistan*. . .They settled in the pargmfa 
of Bajwara.' Later, Jamal IChan SarangkhanI of Hisar-Firoza 
bestowed on Ibrahim ‘several villages in pargatta Namaul for 
the maintenance of forty horsemen.’ Hasan entered the 
service of Umar Khan, Khan-i-azam, who was * counsellor and 
courtier of Sultan Bahol.’ Umar Khan gave ‘ several villages 
in Uic pargtata of Shiihabnd as a jagir to Hasan lUriin.’ After 
Ibrahim’s death Hasan EMn also received his father’s jagir 
’ with several villages in addition to it.’ 

When Jamal IChSn was sent to the subah of Jaunpur by 
Sikandar Lodi (who had succeeded Bahlol), he took with him 

1. Abbas Khan, at the commencement of his work, states, 'I 
derive my information from trustworthy Afghans, skilled in the 
science of history and rhetoric, who accompanied the King from the 
beginning of his fortunes to the end of his reign, and w'erc employed ' 
in his confidential service. I have written also what I have well 
ascertained from others. l\'hatever was opposed to the information 
thus acquired, and could not stand the toudi-stone of truth, I have 
rejected.’ — (E. & D., op. ciL, IV, p. 303). 

2. Qanungo, op. dL. p. 3. Sec n. 1. p. 127 below. 

3. 'From a place which is called in the Afghan tongue "Sher 
ghari,” but in the Multan tongue " RvAris.’’ It is a ridge, a spur 
of the Suldman Mountains, about 6 or 7 kos in length, situated on 
the banks of the Gumal.'— (E. & D., op. dt., IV, p. 308). 
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Shcr Shah’s fatlicr, being ’much pleased witli Hasan IChan’s 
good service,’ and ' gave him in jagir the paragaitas of Sasaram, 
Hajipur, and Tanda, near Benares, to maintain 500 horse.’ 

‘Hasan IClian had eight s.>ns. Fatid I^ian and Nizam 
IQian were bom of one Afghan mother ; ’ 
P^" • slave-girls. ‘Angry 

romjse, . ^v'ords often passed between Hasan and 
Farid.’ The latter, ‘annoyed with his father, went to Jamal 
ICluln at Jaunpur,’ where he ‘employed himself studying Arabic 
and the biographies of most of tire kings of ancient times. 
He had got by heart the Sikatidar-Nama, the Gulistan, and 
Boston, etc., and W’as also reading tire works of the philo- 
sophers.’ Subsequently, whenever, during his reign, learned 
men came to ask for a maintenance (madad tna'osh), he used 
to ask Uiem about tlic Hashia-i-Hindia, and he still retained 
his liking for books of history and Uie lives of ancient Idngs. 

‘It happened after some years,’ that Hasan I^han came 
to Jamal IClian when all his kinsmen in Jaunpur reproached 
him for having sent Fatid away ; and they remarked that 
Farid Khan, yormg as he teas, gave pronuse of future great- 
ness; that he bore the marks of excellence on his forehead, 
and that in all tlie tribe of Sur there was none who possessed 
learning, talent, wisdom, and pmdcncc like him ; and he had 
qualified himself so well, that if Hasan Khun w'ould entrust 
him with tire charge of a pargatia, he could discharge it 
excellently well, and perfectly perform all his duties.’ 

IVhen father and son were reconciled, Fatid was given 
charge of tlie two paragaiias of Sasaram 
_3._ Young Ja- and Khawaspur (in the present District of 
nirdar, 1511. Shahabad).= Even so early as this (1511 ), 

the future Shcr Shah gave unmistakable evidence of his exe- 
cutive abilities and genius. 

1. Farid lived at Jaunpur up to his twenty-fifth year, from 1501 

to 1511. ((2anungo. op. cit., p. 8). 

2 . It was a frontier mardi on the southern side of Bihar. To 
tlie souUi lay the outsldrts of the Rohlas hills, tlicn inhabited by 
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“ I shall devote myself to increase the prosperity of the dis- 
trict." he saia to his father, " caid that depends on a just 
administration” 

Abtas KIran further tdls us, ‘when he got to his jdgirs, 
he said : — " Let all the headmen {muqaddaman) and the culti- 
vators {muzzaxian) on whose labour the prosperity of the dis- 
trict depends, and all the village accounts (pattoaris) attend 
my presence.” When they came, he summoned also the sol- 
diery, and thus addressed them : — 

"My father {abu) has committed to me the power of 
appointing and dismissing you. I have set my heart on im- 
proving the prosperity of the district, in which object ^so 
your own interests are concerned ; and by this means I hope 
to establirii my reputation.” 

‘When he had finiriied eiEhortmg the soldiery, he turned 
to the peasantry and said ‘‘ This day I give you your 
choice as to your mode of payment. Do whatever is most 
advantageous to your own) interests in eveiy jxBsible way.” 

‘ Some of the headmen asked for written agreements for 
a fixed money rent ; others preferred payment in kind {kismat-i 
ghalla). Accordingly he gave leases and took agreements, and 
fixed the payments for measuring the fields {Jaribana), and 
the fees for the tax-collectors and measures {muhassilana); 
and he said to the clutudharis and headmen “ I know well 
that the cultivation depends on the humble peasants; for if 
they be ill off they will produce nothing, but if prosperous they 
will produce much. I know the oppressions and exactions of 
■ which you have been guilty towards the cultivators ; and for 
this reason I have fixed the payments for measurements and the 
tax-gatherers’ fees, — ^that if you exact from the cultivators more 
on this account than is fixed, it may not be credited to you 
in making up your accounts. Be it known to you, that I will 

non-Aryan semi-independent peoples. Further south were the posses- 
sions of the independent Hindu Raja of Rohtas j on the east was the 
Son river. To the west was the pargova of Qiaund, which bdongedto 
Muhammad Khan Sur, the future enemy of Fand. Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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take tlic accounts of tlic fees in my own presence. Whatever 
dues are rightly taken' I will sanction, and compel the cultiva- 
tors to pay them ; and I will also collect tlie Government dues 
for tlic autumn harN’est in tlip autumn, and for tlie spring 
harv'est in the spring ; for balances of Government dues are tlie 
ruin of a pargmja, and tlie cause of quarrels between tlie culti- 
vators and tlic Government officers. It is right for a ruler to 
show leniency to the cultivators at the time of measurement, 
and to have o regard for the actual produce ; but when the lime 
of payment comes he should show no leniency, but collect the 
rcvatue with all strictness. If he perceives the cultivators are 
evading payment, he should so chastise tlicm as to be an e.\am- 
ple to others not to act in tlic same way." 

‘ He tlien said to the peasantry', “ Wliatevcr matter you 
have to represent, bring it always yourselves to me. I tcill suffer 
no one to oppress you.” Having tlius addressed them he dis- 
missed than with honorary dresses, to carrj' on tlieir culti- 
vation. 

‘ .^ter dismissing Uic cultirators, he said to his father’s 
officers, “ The adlivators arc the source of prosperity. I have 
encouraged tlicm and sent them away, and shall always watch 
over their conditiotis, that no man may oppress and injure them: 
for if a ruler cannot protect the humble pcasaitry from the 
lawless, it is tyrojmy to exact revenue from them, lliere are 
certain zamindars who have been behaving contumaciously in 
these pargaiws, who have not presented themselves at the 
go\’emor's court {makhama-i-kakim) , do not pay their full 
revenue, and harass the villagers in their neighbourhood how 
shall I overcome and destroy them ? ” They replied, " Most 
of the troops arc with Mian Hasan ; wait a few days and they 
will return.” Farid said. " I cannot have patience while they 
refuse to come to me, and continue to oppress and injure the 
people of God \ do y'ou consider what I can contrive against 
these rebels, and how I may chastise them.” 

*He ordered his father’s nobles to saddle 200 horses, and 
to see how many soldiers there were in the pargarja, and ne 
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sent for all the Afghans and men of his tribe who were with- 
out jagirs, and said to them, " I will give you subsistence and 
clothing till MiSn Hasan returns. Whatever goods and money 
you may get from the plunder of these rebels is yours, nor will 
I ever require it of you ; and whoever among you may dis- 
tinguidi himsdf, for him I will p'rocure a good jagtr from 
Mian Hasan. I will myself give you horses to ride on.” 
ViTien they had heard this they were much pleased, and said 
they would not fail in doing their duty under his auspices. 
He put the men who had engaged to serve him in good humour 
by all sorts of favours, and by gifts of clothes, etc. and present- 
ed them also with a little money.. . 

‘Early in the morning, Farid Khan mounted and attack- 
ed the criminal zamindars, and put all the rebels to death, and 
making all their women and children prisoners, ordered his men 
to sell them as slaves ; and brought other people to the village 
and settled them there. When the other rebels heard of the 
death, imprisonment, and ruin of these, they listened to wisdom, 
repented of their contumacy, and abstained from theft and 
robbery. 

‘ If any soldier or peasant had a complaint, Farid would 
examine it in person, and carefully investigate the cause, nor 
did he ever give way to carelessness or sloth. 

‘ In a very short time, both pargmias became prosperous, 
and the soldiery and peasantry were alike contented. When 
Mian Hasan heard of this he was much pleased ; and in all 
companies used to make mention' of the prosperity of his par- 
.gmjas, the gallantry of his son, and the subjection of the zamTn- 
ddrs,’ 

In spite of all this, however, Farid once again lost favour 
with his whimsical father, and for a time 
cojiles ^ ‘ShM sought refuge at the court of IbrahTm 

Khan,’ 1519-26. Ix)di at Agra, under the patronage of 

Daulat KhSn. When that prince died on the gory field 
of Panlpat (April, 1526), the young adventurer went to Bahar 
Khan, son of Daryfi Khln, who had assumed the title of Sul- 
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tan Muhammad.* ‘Employing himself day and night in Isis 
business, Fand gained Bahar Klim’s favour, and became one 
of his most intimate friends. In consequence of his cxcdlcnt 
arrangements, he became celebrated tliroughout the countiy 
of Biliar.’ 

One day he went out hunting willi Bahar lOian, and a 
tiger (s/ict) having been started, Farid Khan slew it. On ac- 
count of this gallant encounter Bahar IClian gave him tlic title 
of "Slier lOian the Tiger Chief." 

Sher IChan after this, getting help from Sultan Junaid 

5 Sher Kh*m Governor of Jaunpur, sought 

and tlic Mughds, preferment under Babur at Agra.® There 
1527-28. being admitted to the court, he remained 

for some time among tlie Mughals,= was present at the siege of 
Chanderi, and * acquainted himself with tlieir military arrange- 
ments, their, modes of governing, and the character of their 
nobles.’ "IJ Iuck aided me,” he is reported to have said 
among tlie Afghans, “and fortune stood my friend, / could 
easily oust tlic Mughals from Ilindusldn” The Emperor Babur, 
with his keen insight into, human character, observed to 
IChalifa, his minister, “Keep an eye on Sher IGian, he is a 
clever man, and the marks of royalty arc visible on his fore- 
head. I have seen many Afghan nobles, greater men than he, 
but they never made any impression on me ; but as soon as I 
saw this man, it entered into my mind tliat he ought to be 
arrested, for I find in him the qualities of greatness and marks 
of mightiness.” 

1. According to Qanungo, Farid governed his paternal estates 
for 7 or 8 years, from 1511 to 1518 or 1519, He went to Baliiir Khan 
about 1522. {Sher Shah, pp. 24, 31-32). Dr. Banerj: has pointed 
out that some of Dr. Qanungo’s * dates and events' have been correct- 
ed by Dr. P. Satan in the B. & 0. R. S, J. for Mardi 1934. 

2. " Just after the battle of Panipat the ambitious Afghan diiefs 
unsuccessful at home against rivals of their own race, resorted to 
Kibur in the hope of overcoming their domestic enemies witli the 
help of tlie Mughals and gaining high positions for themselves." 
(Qanungo, loc. dt., p. 34). 
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B. CONQUEST OF EMPIRE 

Sher Khan was too circumspect a man to miss the signi- 
ficance of this observation. So he quitted 
^ Babur’s camp at the earliest opportunity.^ 

I have no longer any confidence m the 
Mughals, nor they in me,” he declared, “ I must go to Sultan 
Muhammad Kh5n.”- When Sultan Muhammad died, Sher 
Kl^ became the Deputy to his son Jalal Klian, in the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and its dqiendencies, about October 1529. 

The following year 1530, Sher Kh5n captured the impor- 
tant fortress of Chunar. This may be considered the startmg 
point of his career of aggression. The manner in which he 
came by it is thus described by AbbSs SarwSnP : — 

‘Sultan Ibrahim Lodi had entrusted the fort of Chunar 
to Taj Kl^ Sarang KhSni, and the royal treasures were de- 
posited in the fort. Now this Taj Khan was altogether a slave 
to his love for his wife l^d Malika, who was a woman of 
great sagadty and wisdom. One night, Tfij KMn’s ddest son 
(by another wife) wounded Lad Malika with a sabre, but not 
severely. Her servants complained to TSj Khan, who drew 
his sword, and ran out to kill his son. He, perceiving that his 
father was about to kill him for the sake of his wife, struck 
his father with his sabre, and escaped out of the house. Taj 
Khan died of the wound.' 

Sher Khan, after this incident, cleverly ingratiated him- 

1. He was there at most for 15 months, from April 1527 to June 
1528, when he got back his pargaiias as a result of Babur's eastern 
campaign of 934 A. H, (Ibid., pp. 44, 52-3). 

2. Qanungo says, “ Sher Klmn joined not Sultan Muhammad 
Lohani (as Abbas Sarwani, Niramuddin, Feridita, etc., say), but 
Sultan Mahmud Lodi." (Ibid., pp. 58-9). 

3. * I, the author of this history of Sher Khan, Abbas Khan 
Bin Sheikh Ali Sar\vani, have heard from my kindred and connexions 
who were great nobles and companions of Sher Khan, that he got pos- 
session of the fort of Chunar in the following manner.’ For fuller 
details of the inddent see E. & D., op., dt., IV, pp. 343-46. 
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self with Lad Malika and married her.^ By this means he not 
only got possession of tlie fort, but ‘she gave him a present 
consisting of 150 of the exceedingly valuable jewels, and 7 
mcn:s of pearls, and 150 tiiaits of gold, and many other arti- 
cles and ornaments.’ 

Subsequent to this, Sher Khan also got into his power 
and possession the parganas near the fort of Churiar; and 
further strengtliened his resources by inheriting 60 mans of 
gold from Guhar Husain, the widow of Nasir Khan. 

When HumTiyun had overcome SullTui Mahmud Lodi, and 
put the greater number of his followers to 
2. First En- death, at the battle of Dauroh, he sent 
counter \riUi Hu- Hindu Bdg to take Chunar from Sher 
Ivhan, but the latter refused to give it up. 
Jauhar says, ‘ When the victorious army of tlic Mughals reach- 
ed Chumr, Jalal IChan, son of Sher Khan, and several other 
nobles were within the fortress ; the fortress was besieged for 
four months. When Sher Khan saw that the fort would fall 
to-day or to-morrow, he made his submission and sent his own 
son, Kutb IClian, to the presence of His Majesty (Humayun) 
and secured peace.'* Thus he put off Humayun for the time 
being with clever but insincere professions of loyalty. Huma- 
jdin withdrew and turned towards Gujarat, with a false sense 
of security in tlie eastern provinces. 

‘Never were the eastern pnwinces rendered so submis- 
sive to the throne of Delhi after the death of Sultan Sikandar 
(1517) as now," writes Qanungo. "The indomitable Afghan 
leaders, Baban and Bayazid, were killed; the country on tlie 
northern bank of the Ganges from the GumtT to the Gandak 
(boundary of the kingdom of Bengal) was as tranquil as 
ever. On the southern bank of the Ganges the pretensions 

1. "The whole storj'," says Qanungo, "is unskilfully got up 

u-ith the object of convincing us that Sher ®btained piunsr 

by legitimate means, from its s-irtual mistress liid Malika. {Sher 
Shah, p. 71). 

2. Ibid., pp. 76-7. 
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of Sher TChSn were subdued, and he was forced to yield obe- 
dience and send his son to the imperial service. But the 
serpent was scotched, not killed ; and this foreboded future 
trouble. When HumSyun was rqxising in the bed of fancied 
security, it recovered from the shock and gathered fresh 
strength. The seed of lifelong enmity was sown between the 
two men.”^ 

To resume Abbas Klran’s narrative, ‘Sher Khan took 
advantage of this opportunity, and did not 
3. Bihar and leave one enemy of his remaining through- 
Bengal. kingdom of Bihar. He also beg^ 

to patronise all Afghans. Many of them who had assumed &e 
garb of religious mendicants on account of their misfortunes, 
he relieved and enlisted as soldiers ; and some who refused to 
enlist, and preferred a life of mendicancy, he put to death, and 
declared he toould Ml every Afghan who refused to be a soldier. 
He was also very careful of his Afghlns in action, that their 
lives might not be uselessly sacrificed. When the Afghans 
heard that Sher IChan was eagerly desirous of patronising their 
race, they entered into his service from all directions. 

‘ Sultan Bahadur (of Gujarat) bang defeated by Huma- 
j^, went towards Surat, and all the Afghans who were in his 
service, whether chiefs or common soldiers, came to Sher 
Khan.= 

• When Nasir Khan (Nusrat Shah) ruler of Bengal died, 
the nobles of Bengal made Sultan Mahmud his successor 
but he was not able to manage the kingdom, and it fdl into 

1. Qanungo, op. dL, p. 78. 

2. " When the sun of Bahadur Shlh’s fortune sank down in the 
Arabian Sea, that of Sher Khan arose almost simultaneously rat of 
the Bay of Bengal, and shone resplendently in the eastern horizon.” 
—Ibid., p. 128. 

3. This is a remarkable confirmation of Babur’s observation re- 
garding the tradition in Bengal (see E. & D., op. dt., IV, pp. 260- 
61). Nusrat Shah died about December 1532, and was immediately 
succeeded by his son, Alau-din Flroz Shah, who was murdered by 
Mahmud Shah soon after, in May 1533.— Qanungo, loc. dt, p. 83. 
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disorder. Mahmud Shah, neverUidess, conceived the design 
of conquering Bihar from the Afghans, and accordingly des- 
patdicd Kutb ICiian witli a large force for that purpose. Slier 
Khan earnestly and repeatedly remonstrated ; but Kutb IChan 
gave no heed to his remonstrances. Sher Khan consequently 
told his Afglians, “With tlie Mughals on one side, and the 
army of Bengal on the other, we have no recourse save in our 
own braver}'." The Afghans replied, “Be of good cfiecr, for 
wc will light to tlie utmost ; we will never yield the field until 
we either conquer or die." 

‘ Sher Klian having prepared for a sturdy resistance, met 
tlie enemy. A severe action ensued in which the Bengal army 
was defeated. . .Of the treasure, horses, elephants, etc., which 
fell into his hands, Sher IQian did not give any part to the 
Lohanis,’ and so he became a man of wcaltli. This kindled 
the jealousy of the IjohanI’s who thereafter became the enemies 
of Sher IQiTui. They tried to bring about his fall in several 
waj’S, not excluding murder. When they were foiled in thdr 
attempts, they won over Jalal Khan (Sher IClian’s nominal 
sovereign) to their side, and e\'en intrigued with their enemy 
the King of Bengal. 

‘As soon as Sher Klian heard tliat Jalal Klian had gone 
over to the ICing of Bengal, he was much pleased, and said : 
“ Now Uic kingdom of Bihar had fallen into my hands. I felt 
certain that the army of the King of Bengal would assuredly 
come to attempt the conquest of Bihar, and as enmity existed 
between the Lohani’s and myself, I feared lest the enemy should 
be victorious, for the surest means of ■defeat are divisions in 
your own army. Now that the Lohanis arc gone to Bengal, 
there are no quarrds in my army ; and if there be no divisions 
among the Afghans, how can the Bengal army compare with 

1, The Lohaius as a tribe were the rivals of the Suts. Sher 
Khan himself stated ; "The Loharils are a much stronger and more 
powerful tribe than the Siiis ; and the custom of the Afgl^ is, that 
if any man has four Idnsmcn more than another, he thinks little of 
lulling or dishonouring his nei^bour."— E. & D., op. cit., IV, p. 335. 
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them in the day of battle? Even the Mughals cazmot equal 
them. Please God, when I have dispersed the Bengal army, you 
will soon see, if I survive, how I will expel the Mughal’s from 
Hindustan.” 

Events showed that these calculations of Sher Khan were 
not wrong. ‘ After this Sher Khan began to strengthen him- 
self, and enlist more men. Wherever there were any Afghans 
he sent for them, and gave them any money they asked. 
Having collected a very large force, and made every prepara- 
tion, and having gained the goodwill of his army, he placed 
the country of Bihar in his rear, and proceeded against the 
King of Bengal, "This campaign" says Qanungo, "was des- 
tined to end in one of the most decisim battles of the medieval 
histOTy of India, It was a turning point in the career of Sher 
Shdh"^ The following account of the engagement is given by 
Abbas KhSn : — 

BATTLE OF SORAJGARH :2 1534 

'“When one watdi of the night was yet remaining, Sher Khan 
arrayed his ' forces, and brought them out of their entrenchments ; 
and after the morning prayers, he himself came out, and said to his 
chiefs, "In the enemy’s army there are many elephants and guns, 
and a great force of infantry ; we must fight them in such a manner 
that they shall not be able to preserve their original order. The 
Bengal cavalry ^ould be drawn away from their guns and infantry, 
and the horses intermingled with the elephants so that thdr array 
may be disordered. I have thought of a stratagem by which to 
defeat the' Ben^Is. I will draw up the greater part of my forces 
bdiind the cover of that height which we see, but will retain for the 
‘attack a small number of experienced and veteran horse. Now, they 
will fight exactly in the^ same manner as they did on the former 
occasion, without any expectation of defeat. I will bring up my 
selected division, who after discharging one flight of arrows on the 
Bengali army, ^all retreat 

1. Qanungo, op. dt, p. 98. 

2. The site of this battle was somewhere on the banks of the 
Kiul river, east of Bihar town.* Abu-1 Fazl says that Sher Khan 
fought the battle at Sura;garh, on the boundary between the teni- 
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enemy is presumptuous on accx^unt of his superior force 
He wi I tliink the Afsimns are bcBinning to fly; and becoming eager 
he will leave his arlillcri' and foot in tlic rear, and press on with all 
espodition himelf, and dirorder and confusion wili find'tlieir way into 
his order of battle. I wili then bring out my force whicli had been 
concealed behind the eminence, who will attadr the enemy. The 
Bcnpili cavalrj', deprived of die support of their artillery and in- 
fantrj', are by themselves unable to cope with Uie Afghan horse. I 
hope by the favour of God tliat their force will be routed and put to 
flight."! 

The result was just what Slier IClian had so shrewdly 
anticipated. ‘The whole of the treasure, elephants, and train 
of artillery fell into tlie hands of Slier Klian, who was thus 
supplied with munitions of war, and became master of the 
kingdom of Bihar, and much other territory besides. Since 
God, the most holy and omnipotent, had preordained from all 
cteniity to give the kingdom of Hind to Shcr Khan, and that 
people of the Lord should live in ease and comfort under the 
shadow of his justice, and that he should be a zealous ai:d just 
Ttdcr, his wealth daily increased, a>id the whole country gra- 
dually came into his possession. 

In tlie beginning of May 1535, Slier Klian again turned 
upon Mahmud Sliah, and began a war of conquest of his 
territories on the frontier of Biliar. " This came as a complete 
surprise to the incapable voluptuary who disgraced the throne 
of mighty rulers like Hussain SliTili and Nusrat Shah. Shcr 
IClian’s plan of campaign was one of slow, methodical conquest 
and annc.\*ation. His object was to wrest all the territories from 
Mahmud Sliah on this side of Teliagarhi.'’^ Mahmud Shuh, 

tones of the nilcr of Bengal, and won a victory. Hemmed in bc< 
tween the Ganges on the nortli and the Kiintagpur hills on the south, 
the narrow plain of Sutajgarh (about 5 miles in widtli) was indeed 
the most suitable place for making sudi a stand. ‘Owing to its 
strategic situation, it has been the scene of many a decisive battle. — 
Ibid., pp. 99-100. 

1. Cf, William the Conqueror's tactics at the battle of Senlac. 

2. Sher Shah was never scrupulous in the means he adopted to 
equip himself for the desired end of conquest ; c,g„ he took from Bibi 
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like Ethdred the Unready, bought him off for the time being 
with an indemnity of 13,00,000 gold pieces, even against the 
advice of his Portuguese allies. Encouraged by this, Sher Khan 
once more led a powerful army into Bengal in 1537. From the 
Portuguese historians we learn that Sher Khan sent his lieuten- 
ants to occupy outlying districts like Chittagong, while he him- 
self invested Gaur, the capital of Bengal. 

These activities of Sher Khan invited Humayun’s atten- 
tion towards him. Abu-1 Fazl says, ‘Meanwhile news came 
of the emergence of Sher Khan and of his commotions in the 

eastern provinces Orders were issued to make prQjaratims 

for an expedition to Bengal. It was decided that Sher Khan 
diould be put down and the territories of Bengal should be 
sub^ued.’^ 

We have already followed the course of subsequent 
events. Sher Khan defeated Hunayun at 
h\ n?5^y Q n— Oiausa, in 1539, and assumed the title of 
1539-40. Sher Shah ; at the battle of Bilgram, in 1540 

HtiwdyuH was fiftolly touted cud expelled out of the Evtpite, 
Here it is necessary to take note of only one incident belonging 
to this period, which, like the Path Malika story, throws li^t 
upon the machiavdlian character of Sher Shah. It is the man- 
ner in which he took possession of the great fort of Rohtas : 

Path Malika the helpless widow of Bayazid’s brother Mustafa, who 
had sou^t his refuge and protection, 300 mans of gold to equip his 
army, and gave her only two porgonas for her support and some ready 
money for her immediate expenses. For details see E. & D., op. cit., 
IV, pp. 352-55. "This is an indefensible act of spoliation of an 
helpless woman,” says Qanungo, "and deserves unqualified condemna- 
tion. Even the plea of necesaty, which is so often put forwmd to 
whitewash such acts, cannot be pleaded in favour of Sher Khan; 
because the money was not utilised in sdf-defence, and the case was 
not one of saving lumself from impending ruin and annihilation. The 
huge armament was bdng equipp^ solely for the purpose of carry- 
ing out ambitious deigns of aggresaon upon his ndghbours. This 
act is one of those few whidi have left indelible blots upon his dia- 
racter.” {Sher Shah, p. 111.) 

1. Akbar-Nama, I, p. 326, 
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Shcr Klian was in dilTicuItics owing to the capture of 
Cliunar by Hunrayun. ‘There existed a friendly connexion 
between Shcr Khan and tlie Raja of Uie fort of Rohtas, and 
Churiiman, the Raja’s naib, was on particular terms of intimate 
friendship and alliance with Shcr lilian. This Chuiaman was 
a Brahman and had formerly shown kindness to the family 
of Shcr KJian’s brother Nizam, and proaircd them shelter in 
the fort of Rohtas. . . On tlie present occasion Shcr lOifin wrote 
that he was in great straits, and that if the R-lja would give him 
the loan of the fort for a short time, he would be obliged to 
him all his days, and that when all danger was past, he would 
again restore tlie fort. . . Sher IChTin also gave to Churaman a 
bribe of 6 mans of gold, and said, “ Persuade in any way you 
can the Raja to give me Uie lo.Tn of his fort for a few days 
for my family ; but if he will not give it, then I will go and 
make my peace with the Emperor Humaj'un, and will revenge 
myself on' everything belonging to tlic Raja.”. .. .\\nicn the 
Raja, finally consented. Shcr IChan treacherously ordered his 
own men, if the guards did not obey the order to leave the fort, 

to eject them by force Shcr Khan placed his own guards 

and sentries in ever}' part of the fort, and drove the Riija 
away from the fort. In the manner tlius descrilxxl he got pos- 
session of the fort of Rohtas. ‘ The commonly icceivcd report 
that Shcr lihan put Afglians into dolls and sent them into 
the fort as women, is altogctircr erroneous and false,’ writes 
Abkls Sarwfmi ; ‘ for 1, the writer of this history, . . .have in- 
quired of several cliiefs and nobles who were with Sher Khun 
in the affair.’’ 

The strategy, whate\'cr tlie details thereof, was probably 
justified by the importance of the place. For after taking pos- 
session of the fort, Sher Khan observed, “ The fort of Chtindr 
is not a fort in comparison with this ; as that has gone out of 

1. E. & D., op. ciL, IV, p. 361 n. The rejection of the dolt 
Etorj', says Qanungo, docs not in any way acquit Shcr Kluin of tlip 
charge of the treaAcry. . .Shcr Khan’s present act was certainly not a 
(mr return for the Raja’s good services. (Shcr SUdh, pp. 149-50.) 

JJI, 10 
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my possession, this has come into it. J was not so pleased at the 
conqtiest of Gout as / am in getting possession of Rohtas."^ 

Sher Khan was the first Muslim conqueror of this fort ; 
he not only secured in it a safe retreat for the AfghSn families 
but also came into possession of tlie vast treasures which had 
been accumulated there for ages by Hindu kings. Prof. Qanun- 
go thinlcs it must have come into Sher Khan’s possession in 

March, 1538.= . . „ 

An admirable summary of Sher KhSn s relations with Hu- 
mayun— though only from the Afghan point of view— up to 
tlie battle of Chausa, is contained in his address to his arniy 
just before that engagement. Assembling all his chiefs, he said: 

“ I have promised peace to the Emperor Humayun ; but I have 
considered that all the good service I have rendered has pro- 
duced no good fruit ; and after all my loyalty to him .... he 
demanded from me the fort of Chunar. When I refused to 
yidd it, he sent a force to take it ; and when that failed, he 
rarnp himsdf to sedze it by force, but abandoned his intentions 
when he heard that Mirra Muhammad Zaman had escaped from 
prison, and had raised a sedition in the country. Moreover 
Sultan Balildur, ICing of Gujarat, was coming to invade the 
country^ of Delhi and so he was compelled to return. I sent 
my son Kutb Kli5n with him throughout tire Gujarat campaign, 
accompanied by 500 valiant horsemen skilled in the use of the 
sabre. Though I could have taken possession of the country 
of Jaunpur, etc., yet I did not commit any act of hostility, for 
the Emperor is mi^ty ; and though I had the power, I would 
not do any disloyal and evil act, that the Emperor might per- j. 
ceive I was his faithful servant, and desist from sediing to in- 
jure me. When he returned from GujarSt, he got his army in 

1. Rohtasgarh is situated on the upper course of the river Son 
in an extremely hilly and inaccessble region. Its position on tlie map 
is 83" long, and 24“ lat. ‘It is posably the largest and strongest hill- 
fort in India’, observes Qanungo. Feridita says, 'Although the author 
has seen many hill-forts in India he has seen none to compare with, 
that of Rohtas.’ (Ibid., p. 151.) 

2. Ibid., p. 152. 
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;5 7dincss. and without regarding my loyalty, did his best to' 

» : but as my fortune was great, he did not achieve his 
dv:;:c. I made c\'cry submission, but it was all profitless, Wlien 
in violation of all his promisfv., he attacked Bengal, I lost all 
l;o!v in hii- goodness, and apprehending e\il from him, was com- 
p/.lK-d to declare hostilities against him, and I etpcllcd his gov- 
miorr and spoiled his country’ as far as Sambhal, and have 
no*, left a single Mughal in those parts. Now with what hope 
can I conclude this peace with him ? He makes peace and mani- 
f-’^ts a friendly disposition towards me, because his army is in 
v.vinl of horses and c.attle and of cvcr>’ equipment, and because his 
brothers have rebelled against him. He is but playing witlr me, 
and eventually will not abide by this peace ; but having ap- 
peased the rebellion of his brothers on his arrival at Agra, and 
refurnished his army, he will not fail to uproot and destroy me. 
J have oftai cxpcrimccd that the Afghims arc braver in battle 
than the Mughals, teho only not the country from the dissensions 
oj the Alghans. If my brothers advise so, I will brcalc off tire 
peace, and will try. my fortune.” 

Events, as we have seen, stood by Slier Shah’s fortune. 
Chattsa end BilgxSm gave the Empire of Humdyun to his Afghan 
rival. Babur's wise dcclaralion came true : ' The world is his 
who cxcrls himself: We must now follow the rest of Slier Sh-ah’s 
brilliant career. 

(i) Pursuit of Humdyun.— S\wr Slnih being at his case 
regarding the Mughals, wrote to Suja'at 
5 . After Kan- Khan, whom he had left as faujddr, in the 
I-Io « ®'’Enini, country, of Bihar and Rohtas. to besiege the 

■ ■ fort of Gttfdior .... As soon as he received 

the farmdn, Suja’at Khan went and besieged Gwalior. From 
Kanauj Slier Shah despatdicd Barmazid Gur^ with a large force 

1. "Properly, Brahmajit Gaur,” Qanungo obscr\’es; "Hindus 
were allowed to hold positions of .some importance in tlic army. One 
of Sher Shah’s best generals was Bralimajit Gaur,” mentioned by 
Jauhar and Abbas Sarwani. "Rajah Kim Shah of Gwalior was 
another.”— (Ibid., pp. 369-70) 
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in advance, but directed him not to hazard an engagement with 
the Emperor Humayun, and he also sent another force under 
JSTasir KhSn towards Sambhal. Having speedily settled the 
tcountry about Kanauj, he betook himself in the direction of 
Agra. 

‘ When Slier Sliah approached Agra, the Emperor, unable 
to remain there, fled towards Lahore. Sher Shah was great- 
ly displeased at tliis, and rqjioached Barmazid very much, and 
on his arrival at Agra remained there for some days himself, 
but sent Khawas Khan and Barmazid Gur in the direction of 
Lahore, with a large force to pursue the Emperor.^ 

‘ On arriving at Delhi, the principal men and inhabitants 
of the city of Sambhal came and complained that Nasir Khan 
had oppressed and tyrannised over them in various ways. Sher 
Shih, therefore, despatched Ira Khan, as a person endowed 
both witli valour and justice, and placed Nasir IChan under 
him. After this, Sher Shah breathed a sigh of relief, and said, 
“ I am now at my ease regarding the whole country from Delhi 
to Lucknow.” 

‘Entrusting Mewat to Haji IQian, he then proceeded to- 
w'ards Lahore ... On the third march beyond Lahore, he heard 
that Mirza KSmian had gone by way of the Judh hills to 
Kabul, and that the Emperor Humayun was marching along 
the banlrs of the Indus to Multan and Bhakkar. The King 
(SherBhah) went to Khushab, and thence despatched Khaw^ 

IChan and the greater part of the army, in pursuit of the 

Emperor, towards Multan. He instructed them not to engage the 

i 

1. According to Gulbadan Begam— During the three months that 
the Emperor was at Lahore, word was brought day after day, " Sher 
IChan has advanced 4 miles, 6 miles,” till he was near Sirhind, . .The 
Emperor sent him a Turkoman named Muaaffar B6g, with KaaT 
Abdullah to Sher to say, “ I have left j'ou the whole of Hindu- 
stan. Leave Lahore alone, and let Sirlund, where you are, be a 
boundary between you and me.” But that unjust man, fearless of 
God, did not consent, and answered, ” I have left you ICabul, you 
should go there.” (Cited by Qanungo), 
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KniTvior but to drive him beyond the borders of the kingdom, 
nnd then to return. 

‘ TiiL Mughal division which had quitted the Emperor, and 
was marching towards Ivfibul, encountered IChawas IClian and 
not being strong enough to fight, fled leaving their drums and 
standards behind, which fell into KJiawas Mian’s hands, and 
liic Afghan army returning from that place rejoined Slier Slifili.' 

(ii) BaJoch aid Gakhar.— Shcr Shah delayed sometime at 
Khushab. While there Ismail Khan, Fath Khan, and Ghazi 
Khan Balcchl came and waited on him . . . Slier SliTih confimi- 
cd Ismail Mian in the country of Sind. The chiefs of cver>' 
tribe and family of Roh came to wait on him ; and Slier Shah 
wisely left these Baloch chiefs undisturbed in their possessions. 

‘ Then he marched with all his forces and retinue, through 
all the hills of Padman and Garjhak. in order that he might 
clioosc a fitting sitc.and build a fort there to keep down the 
Gakkars, in whicli he might leave a garrison on the Kabul road, 
when he himself returned. Having selected Rohtas,^ he built 
there the fort which now exists, and laid waste the country 
of the Gakkars.’ 

(iii) Bengal— In thd midst of this, news came from Ben- 
gal tliat Miizr IGian, the Governor of Bengal, had assumed tlie 
dignity of a king and defied his authority. So he set out him- 
self for Bengal.’ There. " instead of placing the whole province 

1. Bums considered it one of the greatest bulwarks between 
Tartary and India. Tlic imperfectly subdued Gakkars ‘ made a tow 
among Uiemsclvcs tliat no one should sen-c as day-labourer m the 
construction of tlic fort. If any one act to the contrary-, he must be 
destroyed. . .Todar Mai (who later became so vciy famous m the 
reign of Akbar) complained of it to Shcr Sluili, who wrote in rep > , 
that the}' riiould go on with die building though Uiey paid for the 
Etone its weight in copper. The fort was completed tliough the Kp-nse,' 
were enormous. Sher Shall called it ’Little RohtTis.’ Tmikk-t 

Daudi calls it ’New Rohliis', and adds, tliat it 'cost 8 hrors. 5 
thousand, and 214 dams, whidi means Rolifo/is— all wliidi is wntten 
over the gate of the fort.’ (E. & D. op. dt., IV, p. 419 ; also Qanungo. 
op, dt, pp. 405-6.) 
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under one military governor, as had hitherto been the custom, 
Shcr Sii3h created several smaller governorships. Tlie governors 
placed over these divisions were equal in status, and wholly 
independent of one another, in tlic administration of their res- 
pective areas. They w’ere all directly appointed by him and 
were responsible to him alone. By this single stroke of policy, 
he struck at the very root of tlie cvdl of chronic rebellion."* 
He remained in Bengal for about sc\’cn months, from June 1541 
to January 1542. Then he returned to Agra. 

(iv) Malwa.— In April 1542, Slier Shall marclied towards 
the country of Mandu by way of Gwalior, in order to take 
on the rulers of Mandu his revenge for their backwardness in 
assisting Kutb Ivlian.= At this time there were princes in tlie 
kingdom of Mandu who ruled independently. Mallu Khan who 
had assumed the title of king and tlie name of IQdir Shfih, 
held possession and rule of the city of Shadmabad, that is to 
say, the fort of Mandu, and of Ujjain, Sarangpur, and the fort 
of Rantambhor. 

‘ When Shcr Shah reached Sarangpur, Mallu Khan came 
and submitted. He was mucli impressed with the rigour, dis- 
cipline and exertions of Shcr Sliah*s army, and said to the 
Afghans, “ You submit yourselves to wonderful labours and 
exertions ; night and day you have no rest ; case and comfort 
arc tilings forbidden to yaa." Tlie Afghans replied, “Such 
is our master’s custom. It behoves a soldier, whatever service 
his cliicf may order, or whatever labour or exertion he may re- 
quire, not to consider it a hardship. E^sc is for women, it is 
■shameful to honourable men." 

‘Sher Shah assigned the country of Mandu to Suja’at IGian 
. . .and then returned to Agra, via Dhar and Rantambhor.’ 

1. Ibid., pp. 242-43. 

2. Apart from this, Qanungo gives two more political motives : 
(i) To come into direct touch with the kingdoms of Gujarat and 
Mewar, through which the Mughals might break into Malwa ; (ii) to 
forestall the design of Maldco in Malwa and crush Maldco's pros- 
pective allies before they could cause serious trouble. Ibid, pp. 252-53. 
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(v) Raisin . — From Agifi ho went towards Bihar and Bcn- 
Kal. where he suffered an attack of fever and ague. After 
recovery lie once again returned to Agia. When he arrived 
there, in all the pride of his •'tate, he set off for the country 
of Mindu, in the year A. H. 950 (1548 A. D.), and took 
the fort of Raisin.^ This expedition, according to Abbas IQuin, 
hnd been provoked by tlic oppression of Musalman families 
fay its Raja Puran Mai. But Prof. Qanungo definitely says, 
“ It was not undertaken out of a religious motive to punish 
Puran Mai for ensla\nng tlic families of the Muslims of Chan- 
den. as the bigoted Muslim historians fondly believed . . No 
incentive of fanaticism was necessary, as the political object 
was a sulncient stimulant to move Sher Sliah against Raisin. . . 
One single fort unsubdued might overturn an empire, as Slier 
Shah could realise by contemplating tlie fate of Humayun. So 
he determined to safeguard himself against unknown dangens 
by rooting out Rajput influence in Malwa.”- 

Whatever might have been the motive and incentive for 
the attack, Puran Mai and his companions, Ablxis Khan pro- 
ceeds to tell us, ‘ like hogs at bay, failed not to cachibit valour 
and gallantrj' ; but in the twinkling of an eye all were slain. 
Sudi of their wives and families as were not slain were cap- 
tured.® . . .He made over the fort of Raisin to Munshi Shahbaz 
IChan SarR-ani, and returned himself towards Agra, and re- 
mained at tlic capital during the rainy season.''* 


1. The fort of Raisin (long. 77°. 50' ; lat 23°. 19') stands on 
the highest hill of a dctadied ridge of the Vindhj-a Mountains, slrctdi- 
ing north and south for about IVz miles, along the upper course of 
the river Betwa. On tlic N. and S. two mountain streams cut off 
tins ridge from contiguous hills, and thus add to the strength of its 
defence. On tlic cast it prcsicnts a formidable front of unbroken 
rodc-wall, 1722 to 1760 ft. in height. (Ibid., p. 28(.) 

2. Ibid., pp. 288-89. 

3. For a full account of this incident see E. & D., op. cit., fV, 
pp, 397-403 ; also Qanungo, op. dt., pp. 284-99. 

4. Tliis time, alwut 7 or 8 months (July 1543 to Feb. 1544, 
according to Qanungo) he utilised for building projects, administra- 
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(vi) Multan and Sindh.— Ahonl the same lime as llic lall 
of Raisin, Sindli and Multan were conquered by Slier Shrill’s 
general, Haibat Khan NiazT. Tlie turbulent Balochis were ever 
a source of danger to Multan. The conquest of these parts was 
of utmost importance for Shcr Shah. More than anything ehe 
it closed the route to Qandahar, via Siwi, against Ilumuyun, 
by strengthening Sakkar and Bhakkar to which he gave the 
name of Slicrgarh. Tlie conquest was completed by November, 
15-13. 

(vii) Rajputdna . — After tlie conclusion of the rain'!, 
Sher Shah ordered that his conquering forces, beyond all cal- 
culation or enumeration,^ should under the shadow of his vic- 
torious standards, march towards the country of Nagor, Ajmir 
and Jodhpur, which belonged to Maldco^ tlie Raja \vith 
whom I-IumSyun had sought shelter in vain. 

‘When he arrived at Fathpur-Sikri, he ordered that each 
division of the army should march together in order of battle, 
and should throw up an earthen entrenchment at cverj' halt- 
ing ground. On tlie way they encamped one day on a plain 
of sand, and in spile of every labour, tlicj' could not on ac- 


tive work, but diicfly militarj’ equipment on a large scale for his 
coming camprugn in RajpuUina. (Ibid., pp. 316-7). 

1. ' Sher Shah had so great an army, in this campaign,’ says 
Ablws Ivhan, ‘ tliat the best calculators, in spite of all reflection and 
tliought and calculation, were at a loss to number and reckon them, 
and they often ascended the tops of eminences that the length and 
breadth of the army might appear to them ; but so exceeding was 
its magnitude, that its whole length and breadth were never risible 
together and we asked old men of great age, whether they had ever 
seen or heard of so great an army, but they' replied tliey had not. 
— ^E. & D., op. dL, p. 404. 

2. Maldco ascended the throne of Manvfir in 1532. .^t his 
accession it was a small impoverished state of onlv second-rate im- 
portance. Within five or six years, however, by his direwd policy' 
and incessant activity, he reconquered the whole of Mararir proper 
from his powerful but disobedient vassals, annexed Bilmnlr, and con- 
siderably aggrandised himself at the expense of Jesalmir, Mewar, and 
Amber. — (Qanungo, op. dt., 263-79.) 
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count of the sand, make an entrenchment. Mahmud Khan, 
grandson of Sher Shah, said ; “ Let my Lord order that sacks 
sliniild be filled vnlh sand, and that they should make the 
entrenchment with the bags.” Shcf Shah was greatly delighted, 
and orderctJ lh.it they should do likewise. When he approached 
tile c.iemy. Sher Shah contrived a stratagem ; and having writ- 
ttn letters in tlic name of l^Ialdco’s nobles to this elTcct, viz., 

“ Ut not Oic King permit any anxiety or doubt to find its way 
to his heart. During the battle we will seize Maldeo and 
bring him to you ” ; and having inclosed these letters in a 
kharita or silken bag, he gave it to a certain person, and direct- 
ed him to go near to the tent of tlie vakil of Maldeo, and 
remain there ; and when he went out, to drop the kharita on his 
way, and conceal himself. 

* Sher Sliali’s agent did as he was ordcrexl ; and when the 
vakil of Maldeo saw ,thc kkarila lying, he picked it up. and 
sent the letters to Maldeo. WTien tlic latter learned their con- 
tents, he was much alarmed, and fled without fighting. Al- 
though his nobles took oaths of fidelity, he did not heed them. 
Some of the cliicftains, such as Jaya Cliand and Goha, and 
others, came and attacked Sher Shah, and displayed^ exceeding 
valour. Part of the army was routed, and a certain Afghan 
came to Sher Shah, and advised him in his native 
longue saying, "Mount, for the infidels are routing your 
army.” Sher Shah was performing his morning devotions, and 
reading the Mttsla' abi-i' ashr. He gave no reply to th.e 
Afghan. By a sign he ordered his horse, and mounted, when 
news of victory was brouglit to the effect tliat Khawfis Khan 
had slain Jaya and Goha with all their forces. When Slier 
Shah learnt of Uie valour and gallantry of these men, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ 7 had nearly lost the kingdom oj Dcllr. jor a haird- 
fiil of bhafra (millet seed).” 

Tliis occurred about Marcli, 1544. ‘ He left Khawas Khan 
and Isa Khan Niazi and some other chiefs in tlie country of 
Nagor. and himsdf wiUidrew. Khawas Khan founded a city 
in his own name, near the fort of Jodhpur, and brought into 
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his power and possession the whole country of Nagor and 
Ajrair, the fort of Jodhpur, and the districts of Marwar. Maldeo 
went to the fort of Siwana, on the borders of GujaiSy Sher 
Shah, to allay misgivings, paid a flying visit to his capital, and 
rejoined his camp at Ajmir, about the middle of June, 1544. 

Next he turned to Chiton Mewar at this time was utterly 
prostrate ; she seemed to have no more blood left to shed in 
defence of her capital. It was one of the darkest periods in the 
history of Rajputana. The bastard BanabTr, whom the dis- 
affected nobles of Mewar had raised to the throne, had murdered 
the dethroned Bikramjit, and would have done the same with toe 
infant Udai Sih^, but for his nurse Parma’s noble sacrifire. 
The boy had been installed only two years before Sher SiSh in- 
vaded. No wonder that ‘when he was yet 12 kos from the fort of 
Chitor, the Raja who was its ruler sent him the keys. When 
Sher Shah came to Chitor he left in it the younger brother 
of Khawias Khan, Mian Ahmad SarwSni, and Hasan Khan 
Khilji. Sher Shah himsdf marched towards Kachwara, and 
thence to Kalinjar. 

‘ The Rlaja of Kalinjar, Kirat Singh, did not come out to 
meet him. So he (Sher Shlh) ordered the fort to be invested, 
and threw up mounds against it, and in a short time the 
mounds rose so high that they overtopjjed the fort. The men 
who were in the streets and houses were exposed, and the Afghans 
shot them with their arrows and muskets from off the mounds. 
The cause of this tedious mode of capturing the fort was this : 
Among the women of Rfija Kirat Singh was a Patar slave- 
• girl, i.e., a dancing-prl. The King had heard exceeding praise 
of her, and he considered how to get possession of her, for he 
feared lest, if he stormed the fort, the Raja Kirat Singh would 
certainly make a Jauhar, and would bum the girl.’ 

“The fortress of Kalinjar was beaeged about the be^- 
ning of November, 1544 A.D. The natural strength of the^ 
fort was such as to baffle any attempt to storm it. The hill 
on which the fort stands has an devation of 1230 ft above^ne 
sea, and is isolated from the adjacent range by a chasm or 
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ravine about 1,200 yds. wide. The sides rise rather steeply 
from Uie plain, and in the upper part have a nearly perpendi- 
cular face of 159 or 180 ft. in height, and in most places inac- 
cessible. The fortifications are massively constructed of large 
blocks of stone laid generally without cement and about 35 ft. 
thick.” 

‘On Friday, tlie 9th Rahiu-l awwaJ, 952 A.H. when one 
watch and two hours of the day were over, Shcr Shah called 
for his breakfast, and ate with his ulama and priests, witliout 
whom lie never breakfasted. In the midst of his breakfast, 
Sheikh Nizam said, “There is nothing equal to a religious 
war against the infidels. If you be slain, o’ou become a 
martyr ; if you live, you become a gltSzV' When Slier Sliah 
had finished eating his breakfast, he ordered Darjra IClian to 
bring loaded shdls,, and went up to the top of a mound, and 
with his own hand shot off many arrows, and said, “ Darya 
Klian comes not ; he dclaj’s verj' long.” But when tlic shells 
were at last brought. Shcr Shah came down from tlie mound 
and stood where tlicy were placed. WHiile the men were em- 
ployed in discharging them, by tlie will of God Almighty, 
one shell full of gun-powder struck on the gate of the fort and 
broke, and came and fell where a great number of other shells 
were placed. Those which were loaded all began to e.\plodc. 
Sheikh Halil, Sheikh' Nizam, and oUier learned men, and most 
of the others escaped and were not burnt ; but tliey brought out 
Shcr Sh'lh partially burnt. A young princess who was stand- 
ing by the rockets was burnt to death. 

‘WTicn Sher Shall was carried into his tent, all his nobles 
■assembled in doTbar; and he sent for Isa Klian Hajib and 
. Masnad Khan Kalkapur. the son-in-law of Isa Khun and the 
paternal uncle of the author (Abbas Khan), to come into his 
tent, and ordered them to take Uie fort while he was yet alive. 
When Ira Khan came out and told the chiefs tliat it was Shcr 
Shah’s order that they should attack on c\'ery side and rapture 
the fort, men came and swarmed out instantly on every side like 
ants and locusts; and by the time of aficmocn prayers captured 
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the fort, putting everyone to the sword, and sending all the 
inhdcls to hell. About the hour of evoiing prayers, the intel- 
ligence of the victory reached Sher Shah, and marlis of joy 
and pleasure appeared on his countenance. 

‘On tlie lOtli Rabiu-l atowal, 952 A. H. (22 May, 1545 
A.D.) Sher Shah went from the hostel of this world to rest intlie 
mansion of happiness, and ascended peacefully from the abode 
of this world to the lofty heavens ; the date was discovered in 
tlie words az atash murd, he died from fire.’ 

It is not certain whether Sher Shah's body was buried 
at Kalinjar, or removed to the grand mausoleum erected by 
himself at Sasaram — the home of his greatness.^ Pie had 
rdgned for six months as King of Bengal and Jaunpur, and 
for five years as the Emperor of Hindustan. He mi^t have 
been sixty years of age at the time of his death. “Thus 
passed away in the mid-career of victory and beneficent acti- 
vity the great soldier and statesman, with whom there ap- 
peared for the persecuted Hindus the dawn of that era of 
toleration, justice, and equality of political rights, which broad- 
ened into ^azzling noon on tlie accession of Akbar.”- 

C. SHER SHAH’S CAPACITY 

Sher Sl^ was, according to all estimates, a man of varied 
talents and extraordinary genius. It 
ntro uetjon. would not be unfair to compare him with 
Heniy VII in his dealings with the feudal nobility; with 
Frederick William I— Prussia’s greatest ‘internal king’— in the 
care he bestowed upon both military organisation and civil ad- 
ministration ; with Kautalya and Madiiavelli in his practical 
outlook and political principles ; and Aloka in his benevolent 
intentions and solicitude for the welfare of all classes of his 
subjects. In fact, he was a combination of Babur and 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. Erskine says : “ Sher Shah 


1. Qanungo, op. cit., p. 343. 

2. Ibid., p. 341. 


/ 

/ 
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v/as one of the most extraordinaty men whose name appears 
ip Uie history' of India. His character has been represented 
in very' different lights by different authors. As he was long 
the grand enemy of Uic house of Timur, whom for a time he 
drove out of India, by their partisans he has been drawn in 
very unfavourable colours.'^ But the evidence of less prejudiced 
writcis, and of facts, must rcMorc to liim the high praise and 
honourable distinction that, with all the imperfections of his 
character, arc justly hi? duc.’*= 

Shcr Sliah’s life, whose principal events we have briefly 
narrated, is the best commentary’ on his 
(a) Personal cliaracter that any one can offer. Apart 
laractcr, undoubted genius, the outstand- 

ing quality that explains his success is his capacity for inces- 
sant activity'. “ For," said he, “ it Ixihovcs tlie great to be 
always active, and they should not consider, on account of the 
greatness of tlicir dignity^ and loftiness of their rank, Uie affairs 
and business of the kingdom, small or petty.”^ The incentive 
to tins was, no doubt, his great ambition ; but it was an 
ambition conceived by' his* national patriotism engendered by 
his early studies and experience. Wlicn his fathers unfair 

1. E,g. Abu-1 Fazl affects to deride his institutions, which he re- 
presents as a revival of tlio^ of Alau-d din ; ncvertliclcss, most of 
tlicm remained after Uic downfall of his dynasty', and Jirc spoken of 
by' llie same aiillior, along vrilh many others of former sovereigns, 
.as original conceptions of his master Akbar.— Elphinstonc, op. 
cit., pp. 457-8. 

2. Erskxnc, op. cit., II, pp. 110-11. 

3. The WukifU-i-Mitshtaki gives tlic following accmint of tlic 
daily routine of Slier Sliali's busy life : — 

'Shcr Shah sw occupied night and day witli tlie business of 
his kingdom, and never allowed himself to be idle. _ At the end of 
night he arose, performed his ablutions, and said his prayers. After- 
wards he called in his officers and managers to report all the occin- 
rcnccs of tlie day. For four hours he listened to the reading of 
reports on the affairs of the country or on the business of the Go- 
vcmmcnl establi^mcnts. The orders which he gave were reduced 
to writing, and were issued and acted upon ; 'there was no need of 
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treatment drove him to Jaunpur, he utilised the time in study- 
ing history, philosophy, and the biographies of ancient kings. 
‘Subsequenfly,’ Abb5s Khan informs us, ‘whenever during his 
reign, learned men came to ask him for a maintenance, he used 
to ask them about the Hashia-i-Hindia, and he still retmned 
his liWng for books of history and the lives of anci^t kings.’ 
When he was appointed to the administration of his father’s 
jagtrs, he carried witli him a high but modest sense of duty. 

“ To please you I accept the management of the two districts. 

I will not fail to do my duty to the best of my power 1 

shall devote myself to increase the prosperity of the districts, 
and that depends on a just administration ; for it has been 

said by the learned ” His tenure as jaglrdar, short though 

it was, revealed his practical genius, as well as his great love 
for the welfare of the people entrusted to his care,— particu- 
larly the peasants. He always liked the company of the reli- 
gious and the learned. Abbas Khan tells us, he never break- 
fasted except in the company of the ulama. But in moments of 
action, he was his own best counsd. After the Raisin expedi- 
tion, he consulted his nobles of note, and the wise among 
his courtiers, and they said, ‘It is incumbent on the 
powerful and fortunate to root out this innovating (S/iic) 
schism from the Dekhin’ ; but Sher Shah relied, “What you 
have said is most right and proper, but it has come into my 
mind until I have cleansed the country from the existing 

further discussion. Thus he remained engaged till morning arrived.. 
When it was time for prayers, he performed his devotions in a 
large congregation, and went through all the forms of prayer. After- 
wards he received his nobles and soldiers, and made inquiries as to 
the horses brought to receive thdr brands. Then he went out and 
made a personal inspection of his forces, and settled the allowances 
of each individual by word of mouth until all was arranged. 
He then attended to many other affairs and audited accotmts. 
Petitions were reodved from every quarter, and replies were sent; 
he himself dictated them in Peraan, and the scribes committed than/ 
to writing. Every person who came to wmt upon him was recdved: 
in the palace.’ — ^E. & D., op. cit, IV, pp. SSd-Bl. 
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contamination of tlie unbelievers (Hindus), I will not go into 
any other countn’. First I will root out that accursed infidel 
Maldco. . . . ‘ The chiefs and nobles assented, and so it was 

settled.’ But Shcr ShZih’s whole administration is a refutation 
of the implication of religious bigolrj* against the Hindus, con- 
tained in this representation of him by our historian. The 
c.\-pedition against Maldco was undoubtedly political : it was to 
give the Rajput a taste cf his power, and to prevent any pos- 
sibility of his harbouring the Mughal, as Maldeo had been in- 
clined to do. 

Instances may be multiplied to illustrate the other aspects 
of Shcr Shah’s diaracter. His umquc sense of justice, for in- 
stance, was a part of the man himself that determined the 
diaracter of his administration. But this will be illustrated 
later. He was above all, and essentially, a man of destiny who 
had faitli in himsdf*and faiUi in God who seemed to have 
marked him out for the success he achieved. .A.fter the final 
discomfiture and dispersal of the enemy, he returned to tlie 
Imperial tents, dismounted in the hall of audience, mid humbly 
prostrated himself in prayer to the Giver of all Victory. “ He 
did not now hesitate .to declare a dream which he had on 
the preceding nigliL He Ihouglit that he and Hunviyun were 
both carried into the presence of the Prophet of God, who was 
sitting in state on a throne, and who, addressing the Emperor, 
told him that the Almighty had bestowed his kingdom on 
Slier Slifih ; and, at tlie same time, taking the crown and cap 
of authority from his head, placed them on that of his rival, 
commanding him to rule with justice."^ 

Genius has been defined as a happy mixture of luck, auda- 
city, and infinite capacity to take pains, 
(b) Military However tliis may be, it is particularly 
true with regard to military -achievement. 
Successful generalship, as Humayun’s failures had amply de- 
monstrated, required many other qualities besides personal 
courage. Above cverytliing else it requires shrewd insight inro 
1. Erskinc, op. dl., II, p. 173. 
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human nature, resourcefulness, and a dear grasp of the real 
in a very mundane seise. The uniform success of Sher Shah 
showed the presence in him of all these ingredients. By way 
of illustration, we might recall here a few instances. 

(i) The resolute manner in which he brought imder con- 
trol the recaldtiant zatmndars on his father's states was the 
first evidence he gave of his consummate ability to restore order 
in those troubled tims. ‘There were some zammdars who 
had committed all sorts of offences, such as theft and' highway 
robbery, and refusing to pay revamp never came to the go- 
vernor’s presence, but were insolent from confidence in their 
numbers. Although these were often warned, th^r took no 
heed. Farid collected his forces, and commanded that, every 
one of his villagers who had a horse diould come riding upon 
it. and that he who had not a horse should come on foot. And 
he took with him half his own soldiers, and the other half he 
employed in collecting revenue and other local duties. 

‘When the soldiers and peasants were assembled, he 
marched towards the villages of the recusants, and at a distance 
of a kos threw up an earthen entrenchment, and ordered them 
to cut down the neighbouring jungle. His horsemen he direct- 
ed to patrol round the villages ; to kill all men th^ met, and 
to make'prisoners of the women and children, to drive in the 
cattle, to permit no one to cultivate the fields, to destroy crops 
already sown, and not to permit any one to bring anythbg 
from the neighbouring parts, nor to allow any one of them to 
carry anything out of the village, and not to permit a soul 
to go out. His footmen he also ordered to cut down the jungle. 
When the jungle was all cut down he marched from his former 
position, and made another entrenchment nearer the village, 
and occupied it. The rebds were humbled, and sent a repre- 
sentative saying, that if Farid Khan would pardon their fault, 
they would submit Farid Khan replied that he would not ac- 
cept thdr submission, and there could be nothing but hostility' 
between him and them, to whichever God might please. He 
would give the victory. 
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‘Allhough I he rebels humbled themselves in every way, 
\:id oiTcrcd to pay a large sum of monc>% yet Farid Khan 
wo’ild not accept the money, but said to his men : — ^“This is 
x]v 2 way of Uicsc rebels : first they fight and oppose their ruler : 
if rlv y find him weak, they persist in their rebelliousness ; but 
if l!}cy 5 ^.' that he is stronr, they come to him deceitfully, and 
humljk'* them^'lves, and agree to pay a sum of money, and so 
tl'cy persuade their ruler to leave them alone ; but as soon as 
find an opportunity, thc>’ return to their ovU ways.” 

• Wlicn tlic other rebels heard of Oic death, imprisonment, 
and ruin of tlicsc, tlicy listened to wisdom, repented of tlidr 
Ci'ntumacy, and abstained from theft and robbery.’ 

(ii) A second instance whom Shcr Shah showed his abi- 
lities as a general was when he. fought the forces of Bengal. 
Ibriiliim Kluin the Bengali general commanded vastly supe- 
rior numbers, and posses*^, besides many elephants, a park of 
artillery*. But, Shcr Khan who was a better commander made 
up for all these by his skill and resourcefulness. After a few 
days’ skirmishing, he called together his men and said : — “ I 
have for some time abstained from meeting Uie Bengalis in tlic 
open field, and have kept mysdf sheltered under entrench- 
ments, lest our men diould be discouraged by the large numbers 
of the enemy. Now I am convinced that the Bengalis arc 
much inferior to Oic Afghans in WTir. . . .1 will now engage in 
open battle, for without a general engagement we cannot 
destroy and disperse our enemies. Praise be to God, when- 
ever such an engagement occurs between Afghans and Bengal- 
is, tlic Afglians must prc\Tul. It is impossible that tlie Bengal- 
is can stand against tlicm. At present this is my purpose. To- 
morrow' morning, if you concur with me, hoping in the 
mercy of the protector, and on lliis text Hy Gods 
command the lesser number overcomes tlie greater, I will en- 
gage the enemy in open battle, for it behoves us not to delay 
or be backward in this matter, as reinforcements will soon 
Tcadr them.” The Afglmns replied : “That which your noble 
mind has determined is extremely riglit” 

M.11. 
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The strategy by which he won the battle has already been 
described ; it was similar to that employed by William the 
Conqueror in the battle of Senlac, and the result identical. 

(iii) The manoeuvres by which Sher Shah encompassed 

the ruin of Humayun were masteipidces of military strategy'. 
For the reader is referred to the descriptions of the 

battles of Chausa and Bilgram, given elsewhere in this book, 
Altliough there was a uniformity in the tactics employed by 
Sher Shah on both the occasions, Humayun was too dull to 
profit by experience. 

(iv) To economise in his men, and' not to waste them in 
avoidable encounters was with Sher Shah a constant prindplle. ^ 
This often led him to attain his ends through means too open" 
to moral censure. The acquisition of Chunar, Rohtas, and 
Raisin are examples of treacherous conduct— though not infre- 
quent in that Machiavellian age — ^which cast a deep shadow on 
Sher ShSh’s otherwise fair reputation. His ruse of the forged 
letters in the case of Maldeo is of a piece with this un- 
scrupulous behaviour, that sometimes passes in the name of 
political adroitness. Nevertheless, these actions seem to have 
originated chiefly from Sher Shah’s extreme reluctance to shed 
the blood of his own men needlessly. No wonder, therefore, 
that his' men put their utmost trust in him. He inspired 
confidence in his soldiers by repeatedly telling them that ‘ the 
Mughals are not superior to the AfgJiSns in battle or sin^e 
combat;. but the Afghans have let the Empire of Hind slip 
from thdr hands on account of their internal dissensions.’ 
His successive triumphs must have convinced them that he was 
right. He made it appear to the Afghans that his was a na- 
tional cause ; and those whom he could not otherwise induce, 
he rnTrippll pri by conscription. ‘Many of them,’ Ablfis Khan 
says, ‘who had assumed the garb of rdigious mendicants, on 
accoimt of tiidr misfortunes, he relieved and enlisted as 
soldiers ; and some who refused to enlist, and preferred a life 
of mendicancy, he put to death, and declared he would kill 
every Afghan who refused to be a soldier. He was very care- 
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in', ill hi^ AffiliTins in nclion, that tlieir lives might not be use- 
j ■s'ly facrificed. When the Afghans heard that Sher Khan 
eagerly patronising their race, they entered into his service 
all dircclions.' 


Prof. Qanungo writes : " He was one of tlie most hu- 

m- n connaerors In spite of his severity, no general was 

bcJnvrd of his soldieis. His personal magnetism was 
gii'.''.:. which animated his soldiers and made them cheerfully 
l> rlorm their onerous duties. After a hard day’s marcli the 
r-’ldiers were not allowed to rest before throwing up redoubts 
rciund their encampment. They implicitly submitted to all hard- 
fuips. not as the slaves of an Oriental despot but as the 

comrades of an adored commander Originality and boldncs.s 

of plan, rapidity of movement, and an c\-e for strategic situa- 
tions diaractcriscd Sher Shah’s campaigns. He was averse to 
unnecessary bloodshed and cradty, and had no passion for 
fight He had above all, a heart which soldiers and statesmen 
often lack. He could fed for tlie misfortune of his enemy ; we 
are told tliat tears burst out of his eyes when the Mughal queen 
with a multitude of ladies came out of the camp and stood 
suppliant before him (after, Humayun’s defeat at Chausa).”^ 
Prof. Q anungo^has-dcsc ribcd Sher Shah as “tire greatest 
~ administrativc-and . jnilitary- genius .among, 

ic) Adminislra- {he Afglrans A careful axamination 
ii\ e j bilitj . ofthe administrative system that he csta- 

bli'hcd within his dominions and its abiding effects, in an 
otherwise diaotic age. would go to show that there is little 
e.vaggeration in the use of tliis superlative. Those who plead 
want of time in tlie case of Babur will find in Sher Shah’s con- 
structive achievement a convincing refutation of their apology 
for Bubur^s lack of adrrunistrative genius. Abu-1 Fazl’s obser- 
vation that he introduced some of the many plans of Alfiu-d 


1. Qanungo, op. ciL, pp. 411-14. 

2. Ibid., Foreword, p. iii. Also read Jaffar, op. dt., pp. 56-66 ; 
and C. H. I., VJ. pp. 55-57. 
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din Khiiji of which he had heard ‘ as they are detailed in the 
Tdnkh-i Firozshdln, does scant justice to Sher Shah’s political 
originality.^ But more than any detail of civil or military 
organisation which he might have borrowed from earlier kings, 
the spirit that informed Ws marvellous regime forms the basis 
of his enduring fame. Crooke’s estimate in this respect is 
therefore nearer the mark : “ He was the first Musalman 
ruler,” he says, “who studied the good of his people. He 
had the genius to see that the govenunent must be popularised, 
that the king must govern for tire benefit of his subjects, that the 
Hindus must be conciliated by a policy of justice and tolera- 
tion, that the land revenue must be settled on an equitable 
basis, that material development of the country must be en- 
couraged All this and more Akbar strove to do later on. . . . 

Sher Shah rdaxed the oppressive Muhammadan law code and 
provided for the administration of justice. That he introduc- 
ed such eidensive reforms in his short reign of five years is a 
wonderful proof of his e.^ecutive ability. ‘ No government, not 
ej'en the Britidi, has sho wn so m uch wisdmfi'ns-this'PaThfin,’ 
as Heene says.^’* 

" ■* For-an elaborate treatment of Sher Shah’s administration 
the readier is directed to Prof. Qanungo’s exhaustive study 
(Sher Shall, chapter xii, pp. 346406). Here we subjoin an 
abstract of the concluding portion of the Tankh-t-SIier Shahi 
of Abbas Khan Saiwani, with critical observations wherever 
necessary'-.: — 

" When fortune gave into the hands of Sher Shah the bridle of 
power, and the kingdom of Hind fell under 
Prologue : his dominion, he made certain laws, both from 

his own ideas and by extracting them from 
the works of the learned, for securing rdief from tyrarmy, and for 
the represaon of crime and villainy ; for maintaining the prosperity 

1. “ Unlike his predecessors, Sher Shah gradually built up from 
below a solid stracture of Goverrunent, whose base was co-extendve ' 
with the area of his Empire.”— Qanungo, op. dt, p. 351. 

2. Memoirs of the Races of the N. W. Provinces, II, p. 97 ; 
dted by Qanungo. 
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his realms, the safety of the highways, and the comfort of mer- 
chnnts and troops. ** Crime and violence," he said, "pr(s 
vent llic development of prosperity. It behoves kings to be gratefuJ 
{nr the favour that the I-ord lias made His people subject to them, 
and, therefore, not to disobey tlie commandments of God. 

* Slier Shah attended to cver>' business concerning tlie admini- 

stration of tlie kingdom and tlie revenues, 
Pcr‘?ona. Atten- or small, in his person. So 

’ he divided botli day and night into portions 

for each separate business and suffered no idleness to find its way 
to him. " For," said he, " it behoves the great to be ahvays active, 
and lhc>' should not consider, on account of the greatness of their 
Dvm dignity and loftiness of Uicir own rank, the affairs and business 
of the kingdom, small or petty, and must place no undue reliance 

on their ministers Tlie comiption of ministers of contemporary 

princes was the means of my acquiring the worldly Idngdom I possess. 
A king sliould not have corrupt vaktls or tvazirs : for a receiver of 
bribes is dependent on the giver of bribes ; and one who is dependent 
is unfit for tlie office of tvaztr, for lie is an interested personage ; and 
to an interested person ‘loyalty and tnitli in the administration of 
the kingdom arc lost." 

• Shcr Sluih was adorned with the jewel of justice, and he often- 
times remarked : " Justice £y the vwst r.rr rf/r«L-^L^ 

Administration i7 '^fafprovedaUf:^ byjhc MuRs^fJnfidels, 

of Justice : Ihe-JaitHiui:’ 

•WTien the young 'dioot of Shcr Sluili’s prosperity came into 
bearing, he always ascertained the exact tnitli regarding the op- 
pressed, and the suitors for justice ; and he never favoured tlie 
oppressors, altliough they might be his near relations, his dear sonF,i 

1. EnJdnc gives the following anecdote to illustrate Shcr 
Shah's impartial administration of justice, irrespective of personali- 
ties : — ' 

■One day, his eldest son Adel Khan, riding on an clcphMt 
''iKrouRh the streets of ARrii, in passinR a house, the walls round which 
were in disrepair, obsciTi-cd the wife of a sliop-kcepcr, undressed and 
bathinR. Struck with her beauty, he fixed his eyes upon her, tlircw 
her a bids (pan), and passed on. Tlie woman, beinR thus 
treated as a wanton, feeling her honour wounded, resolved 
not to survive the affront. Her husband, when informed 
of the incident, had great difficulty in prevenUng her intenUon. He 
went strai^t to the levee of Shcr Shall, and among other smtore, 
preferred his complaint. The King, having investigated the dreum- 
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his renowned nobles ^ or of his own tribe ; and he never showed any 
delay or lenity in punirinng oppressors. He appointed courts of 
justice in every place.^ 

' He strictly impressed on the amils and governors, that if a tlieft 
or robbery occurred within their limits, and the perpetrators were not 
discovered, then they should arrest the muqaddams of the surround- 
ing villages, and compel than to make it good ; but if the Tnuqcd'- 
dams produced the offenders, or pointed out thdr haunts, the thieves 
and highway robbers themselves were punished with the penalties 
laid down in the holy law. And if murders should occur, and the 
murderers were not discovered, the dmils were enjoined to seize the 
muqaddamSf as detailed above, and imprison them and give them a 
period within which to declare the murderers. If they produced the 
murderer, or pointed out where he lived, they were to let the muqad-. 
dam go, and put the murderer to death ; but if the muqaddcms of a 
village where the murder had occurred could not do this they ' were 
themselves put to death ; for it has been generally ascertained that 
theft and highway robberies can only take place by the connivance 
of these headmen. . .If a mttqaddam harbours thieves and robbers un- 
known to the governor, it isfitheriiould be punished, oreven beputto 
death, that it may be a warning to others to abstain from similar acts. 


stances, pronounced judgment ordering the law of retaliation to be en- 
forced ; aild that the shop-keeper, mounted on an elephant, should 
in his turn throw bidd to the prince's wife, when undressed and pre- 
paring for the bath. Great influence was exerted to mollify the 
King, but in vain. Such he said, teas the law of thdr religion, and, 
in administering justice, he kneu* no difference between prince and 
peasant : that it should not be said that a man, because his son, 
could injure a subject whom he was bound to protect The com- 
plainant, in delight, withdrew his complaint, saying that now that 
he had gained his right, his diaracter was restored and he was satis- 
fied ; and, at his entreaty, the matter was ended.' — ^Erddne, op. dt, 
II, pp. 444-45.) 

1. See £. & D., pp. dt, IV, pp. 425-32. 

2. Criminal justice was administered by the Chief Shiqdar and 
revenue disputes settled by the Chief Munsif, No historian tells us, 
says Qammgo, anything about the appointment of the mtr-i-adals 
or the qazzs for trying dvil cases requiring the knowledge of Mudim 
canon-law. In an anecdote of the Tartkhi-i Daudi (MS. p. 204) we 
find the only alludon to mir-i-adal and qazu This was imdoubtedly 
a continuation of an old institution, developed by Sultan Sikandar 
Lotfi.— S/ier Shah, p. 399. 
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'The nilcp for tlic collection of revenue from the people and 
t oijcclion of Re- prosperity of tlie kingdom, were after 

enue : tills wse : — 

* There in even.’ /wrgffyw, one ainir, one God-fearing stqdar, 

irta^jrcr, one harkun to write Hindi, and one to write Persian^ ; 

pnr! ordered his governors tc measure the land every harvest, 
to coV.xx the revenue according to the measurement, and in propor- 
1 i^T. 10 the produce, giving one t?harc to the cultivator, and half share 
♦o :Iu 7**:wf:dda77t : and fixing the assessment wth regard to the kind 
o: grain, in order that the inuqaddams and the chmidharlSf and dmils 
5 'K>’ild not oppress the ailtivators, who arc the support of tlic pros- 
j>crily of the kingdom. 

'Before his lime it was not tlic custom to measure the land, 
but Uiere was a qarumgo for every par^mta, from whom ^vas ascer- 
tained the present, past, and probable future state of tlie pargarta,- 

* In every sarkar he appointed a diief (Siqdar-i-siqdaTan) and 
a CktcJ Mitttsif {Mwtsil-i-vuinsijm:) , Uiat tlicy might watch over 
the conduct of both Uic amils and the people ; tliat the amUs, should 
not oppress or injure the people, or cmbczrlc tlie King's revenue; 

1. The parge^a was tht administrative unit — the smallest that 
he could findwitliout dcstroj-ing tlic autonomous village communities. 
(The use of this term is a bit ainfusing ; it has been used in Abbas 
Khan's narrative, as we have seen, to rignify a district. At other 
plares, it is also used for a village.) 

/iTTilr, aniw, and o^«i7— arc all used for tlie same official. He was 
a ci\il officer whose duties were the assessment and collection of reve- 
nue, and to act as an umpire between the State and the individual. 

The sirdar was a soldier, and military- or police officer. He was 
to execute foTTJiiitts, to assist the in revenue collection, if 

necessary and to maintain the icing's peace generally. 

For fuller details sec Ibid., pp. 352-53. 

2. The earlier Muslim rulers of Delhi considered tliemsclvcs as 
proprietors of the soil, and os sudi, entitled to the whole produce of 
the land, 1ca\-ing only just enough for the maintenance of the peas- 
ant. There was no fixity of the Suite demand ; the revenue was 
generally assessed in tlic gross by guess or computation. Alau-d din 
Khiiji first devised the scheme of Jarib (survey and assessment). 
He demanded 'half of tlic produce of the land \ritliout any dimi- 
nuUon' (E. & D., op. dt, HI, p. 182). The license of the Muslim 
soldiery and the exactions of the Hindu muqoddatns, were tlic banc 
of the peasants. The fief-lioldcrs and the soldier-lords wielded almost 
absolute political authority over their tenants. 
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and if any quarrel arose among the SmUs, regarding the boundaries 
of the pargwfj^, they were to settle that no confusion might find 

its way amongst the King's afiaiis. ^ _ 

‘ If the people, from any lawlessness or rebellious spint, created 
a disturbance regarding the collecrion of the revenue, they were so 
to eradicate and destroy them with punidunent and chastisement that 
their widredness and rebellion should not sprrad to others.’^ 

Every year, or second year, he (hanged his SmUs, and sent new 
ones, for he said, ” I have examined much. 
Transfer of and acxuratdy asixirtained that there is no 

Officers : sudi income and advantage in other employ- 

ments as the government of a district. Therefore, I send my good 
old experienced loyal servants to take charge of districts, that the 
salaries, profits, and advantages, may accrue to them in preference 


Under Sher Shah, lands were surveyed imder an uniform system 
of mensuration. He ordered the use of the gazSikandan (32 dipts). 
The land was measured by rope, — ^for which later on Akbar substi- 
tuted the bamboo,— into bhigas. The terms bhiga and jarib wwe 
interchangeable ; one jarib or bhiga consisted of 3,600 sq. gaz. (Ain., 
II, p. 62). The holding of every rayat was separatdy measured and 
i of the expected produce was assessed as the govermnent revenue. 
As the custom under previous Sultans, the cultivator T.vas given 
the choice of payment either in land or cash, preference being given 
to the latter. A kabuliyat or agreement, containing a riiort acexjunt 
of the royal’s hoiding, and the amount to be paid by him to Govern- 
ment, was taken by the amin from every individual rayat, duly 
signed and' attested ; and he gave in return a patta or title-deed 
to the rayat, with a record of the State demand. 

" Shw Shah regarded the interests of the ruler and the rayat. 
as identical. ‘If a little favour is shown to the rayat, the ruler 
benefits by-it’ His general instrucUon to the revenue officers was— 
'Be lenient at the time of assessment, but riiow no mercy at the 
time of collection.' His revenue system, popularly knowrr as Todar 
MaVs bandobast, obtruned in Northern India throughout the Mughal 
period, and in all its essential features has survived in Britirii India un- 
der the name of the rayatwari-setllement, admired so mthusiastically 
by the Anglo-Indian administrators.” (Janungo, op. cdt., pp. 370-79. 

1. The duties of the Chief SiqdSr resembled those of the Fauj- 
dar under the Mughals, and discharged functions as under Sikandar 
Lodi. Thou^ a rrnlitary noble, with a police force of 2,000 to 5,000 
troops imder him, he was essentially a civil officer like a modern 
magistrate. 
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t.') otJicrs ; find after two years I dianf^c tiicm, and send other 
•'-.-ants Iil:r to Uicm. that they also may prosper, and that under 
'i*y nd * all my old servants may enjoy tJicsc profits and advantages, 

.•» ti that tJic gate of comfort and case may be opened to them. 

A ‘ with liie cinl so \ntli tlie militao', he observed this rule of 
-r trib-iticn of profits and of labour. Abbas I^han writes : 

‘ A::ri in every place where it rerved his interests, he kept garrisons. fi\ 
Afi^r a thn: he used to send for the forces whidi had enjoyed easel 1 
omforL (;n their jaRlrs, and to send away in their stead llic | 1 
>sho liad undergone labour and hardships with tlic \dctorious ^ 

nmy. 

* flis wliolc army was beyond all limit or numbering, and it 
increased cxcry day. Tlic rule regarding the 
^^ilitaty Orga* army for guarding the kingdom from tlic dis- 
nirajon . turbanccs of rebels, and to keep dov-m and 

repress contumacious and rebellious i:ffmiMd5r5, so tliat no one diould 
tliiak the kingdom undefended, and tlicrefore attempt to conquer it, 
v.as as follows : — 

‘Shcr Sliah always kept 150,000 horse, and 25,000 footmen, 
either armed with match-locks or bows, present \rith him, and on 
some c.tpeditions look even more with him. There were also 5,000 
elephants in his clephant-riicds. And in every* place where it scr\*cd 
his interests he kept garri*«ns : c.g,, in the fort of Gwalior he kept 
a foirc to which were attached 1,000 matdi-Iock men. In Bayana 
he kept a dmsuon, besides a ‘garrison of 500 matdi-locks : in Riui- 
tambhor anoUicr division besides 1,600 maldi-lodc men ; in the fort 
of Chi tor, 3,000 maldi-lock men ; in the fort of Shadmfibad or 
MTindu was stationed Suja’at IClian with 10,000 horse and 7,000 
match-locks. He had his japjrs in Hindia and Malwa. In the fort 
of Ralrin a force was stationed together with 1,000 artillery men ; 
and in the fort of ChunTir, another force witli 1,000 matdi-lod: 
men ; and in the fort of Rohlfi**, near Bihar, he kept Ikhliwir ICIian 
Panni. with 10,000 match-lock men : and Sher Sliah kept trca'iurcs 
without number of reckoning in that fort. , , (Similarly, at Nagor, Jodh- 
pur, Ajmir, Lucknow, ICilpT. etc.). The kingdom of Bengal he divid- 
ed into parts, and made ICazI Fazilat Aniir of that whole kingdom. 

Prof. Qanttngo observes tliat to Sultan Alau-d din Khilji belongs 
the credit of organising the Indian army on a new model. He created 


The word tnttnsif means ' doer of justice Uic Ch:cf Munsif 
p'xans to have also acted as a circuit-judge for tr^ng civil suits, and 
redressing the grievances of the peasants and muqadd/zms at Uie 
hands of /wgaraz ofRcials. — (Ibid., pp. 354-57.) 
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an army recruited directly by tbe central government, paid in cash 
from the State treasury, officered by nobles of the Sultan's own 
choice, while oonuption was diec^red by the dagh (branding) systm. 
The armies of the Lodis were of the clannish feudal type, consisting 
of the quotas of various tribal chiefs enjoying ^agtrs for service. 
Sher Shah revived the system of Alau-d din Khilji and transformed 
the army into a truly Imperial institution. The soldier obeyed his 
immediate commanding officer, not as his personal chief, but as the 
Emperor's ser\*ant The Emperor combined in himself the functions 
of the Commander-in-Chief and the Pay-Master-General.^ . . In order 
to take away from the military character of the admiiustration, Sher 
Shah took care that in normal times of peace, the imlitar^^ should 
remain in the background, only as the support of the cavil authority.2 
* Among the rules which Sher Shah promulgated, is the bid- 
ing of horses. And he said he ordered it 'on 
Branding of this account, that the rights of the chiefs- and 
Horses : soldiers might be distinct, and that the chiefs 

might not be able to defraud the soldiers of tfadr ri^ts ; and that 
every one should maintain soldiers according to his rank (fnansab) 
and not vary his numbers. “For,” said he, “in the time of Sultan 
Ibrahim, and afterwards, I observed that many base nobles were 
guilty of fraud and falsehood, who at the time fteir monthly salary 
was assigned to them, had a number of soldiers ; but when they had 
got possession of their jagtfs, they dismissed the greater number of 
their men without payment, and only kept a few men for indispens- 
able duties, and ditl not even pay them in full. Nor did they regard 
the injury to their master's interests, of the ingratitude of their own 
conduct ; ‘and when their lord ordered a review or assembly of thdr 
forces, they brought strange men and horses, and mustered them, 
but the money they put into thdr own treasuries. In time of war 
they would be defeated from paudty of numbers; but they kept 
the mon^, and when thdr master’s afifmrs became critical and 
disordered, they, equipping themsdves with this very money, took 
service elsewhere ; so, from the ruin of thdr master’s fortunes, they 
‘suflFered no loss. T^en I had the good fortune to gain power, 
I was on my guard against the decdt and fraud of both soldiers 
and chiefs, and ordered the horses to be branded, in order to blodc 
up the road against these tricks and frauds, so that the chiefs could 
not entertain strangers to fill up their ranks.” Sher Shah’s custom 
was this that he would not pay their salary unless the horses were 

1. Qanungo, op. dt., pp. 361-63. 

2. Ibid., p. 353. 
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!irn:id<5d, and he ranied it lo such an extent that he would not give 
thine to the sweepers and women servants about tlie palace 
a l>rand. and they Avrotc out descriptive xolls of tlie men and 
h> and brourfit them before him, and he himself compared the 
mlh vihen he fixed the monthly salaries and tJicn he had the horses 
hmr”* \ in Irs prc^ncc. 

• F.'vf convenience in imvellinR of poor travellers on cver>' 
road at a distance of two kos, he made a 
CiV'i-c sarc; : and one road willi snrais he made from 
" ’ tlie fort which he built in the Punjab to the 

dtv of Sunargaon, which is situated in the kingdom of Bengal, on 
iJv' fiiore of the ocean. Anotlicr road he made from the city of 
Airra to JodJipur and Chi tor, and one road with sarah from the city 
rf I-Tihore to Multan. Allogcllicr he built 1,700 sarais on various 
roads ; and in every' serai he built separate lodgings, botli for Hindus 
and for Musalmans, and at Uie gale of every sarai he placed pots full 
of water, tliat anyone might drink ; and in every sarai he settled Briih- 
mans for tlie entertainment of Hindus, to provide hot and cold wafer, 
and bed^ and food, and grain for all their horses ; and it was a nile in 
these sarais, that whoever entered them received pronsion suitable to 
his rank, and food and litter for his cattle, from Government 

‘Milages were cstablisiied all round the sarais. In tlie middle 
of every sarai was a well and a tnasjid of biiniL brick ; and he placed 
an imam and a muaszim in every inasjid, together wiUi a custodian 
(5f»7/:i»r), and sc\’cral watdinum ; and all these were nimntained from 
the land near tJie sorcj. 

*On botli sides of tlie highway Sher Sliali planted fniit-bearing 
trees, sudi as also gave mudi sliadc, that in tlie hot wind travellers 
migiit go along under the trees ; and if they should Sitop by* the way, 
might rest and take repose. If tliey put up at n- sarai, they bound 
their horses under the trccs.^ 

‘'‘^^*roads‘*and*sffrcrs” obpcr\-cs Qanungo, “were as it' 
were the arteries of the Empire. They were halting stations for the 
constantly' riKiving oflidals ; some of Uiem developed into centr^ 
of busy market-towns, where the peasants could profitably sell tlieirl 
agricultural produce and get in return little commodities of comfort. . . A 
“ The sarais of Sher SliTih were also tlie stations of Ddk-chaukl 
He kept his finger on the pul^^c of the Empire by means of this 
institution.... This was the origin of the Ne^ Department under 
the Darogka^udahchoiiki appointed byr the Mughals. It was first 
introduced by' Sultan Alaud*din Kliiljl. (By means of tliis) daily 
reports of prices and occurrences in the parj'a^as of his dominion 
readied him every day'.” — (Ibid., pp. 391-95.) 
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‘ At every saral were placed two horses for the news reporters. 

So there were 3,400 horses, in all the sarats 
Spies and In- together, always ready to bring intelligence 
focrmers : every day from every quarter. For the en- 

forcement of the regulations whidi he had established for the pro- 
tection of the people, Sher Shah sent trusted spies with every force 
of his nobles, in order that, inquiring and secretly ascertaining all 
circumstances relating to the nobles, their soldiers, and the people, 
they might relate them to him ; for the courtiers and otunislers, for 
purposes of thdr own, do not report to tlie King the whole state of 
the kingdom, lest any disorder or deficiency which may have found its 
way into the courts of justice diould be corrected. 

• In the days of Sher Shall and of Islam SImh, the mtqaddams 
used to protect the limits of their own villages 
Mer^ants and qj- robber or enemy might injure 

rave ers . ^ traveller, and so be the means of his des- 

truction and death. And he (Greeted his governors and amils to 
compel the people to treat merchants and travellers wdl in eveiy 
way, and not to injure them at all ; and if a merchant riiould die 
by the way, not to stretch out the hand of oppresaon and violence 
on his goods as if they were unowned ; for Sheikh Nigral (may 
God be merciful to him !) has said: “If a merchant should ji ie 
in yp ur country, it is j perfidy To— layJiandsjDn-his-property.’^^ 

‘'Siroughout his whole Idngdom Sher Shah levied customs on 
merdiandise only in two places, vis., when it came from Bengal, 
customs were levied at Gharri (Sikri gali) ; and when it came from 
the direction of Khoia^, the customs w'ere levied on the Borders 
of the Idngdom ; and again a second duty was levied at the place 
of sale. No one dared to levy other customs, either on the road or 
on the ferries, in town or village.^ Sher Slmh, moreover, forbade 
his offidals to purchase anything in the bazars except at the usual 
bazar rates and prices. 

‘ One of the regulations Sher Shah made >vas this : That his 
victorious standards diould cause no injury to 
Protection of the cultivation of the people and when he ^ 
Cultivators : marched he personally examined into the state 

of the cultivation, and stationed horsemen round to prevent people 
from trespassing on anyone’s field If he saw any man injuring a 
field, he would cut off his ears with his own hands, and hanpng the 
com (which he had plucked off) round his neck, would have him 

t 

1 . / 

1. " Sher Shah’s reconstruction of the tariff system revived the' 
dwindling commerce of Northern India.” — (Ibid., p. 386.) 
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to be paraded through the camp. And if from the narrowness of 
the road, any cultivation was unavoidably destroyed, he would send 
amtrSf with a surveyor, to measure the cultivation so destroyed, and 
l^ve compensation in money to the cultivators. If he entered an 
enemy’s country, he did not enslave or plunder the peasantry of 
that country, nor destroy their cultivation. "For,” said he, "the 
cultivators are blameless, they submit to those in power, and if 1 
oppress them they will ^andon their villages, and the country will 
be ruined and deserted, and it will be a long time before it again 
becomes prosperous.” 

‘ His kitchen was very extenave, for several thousand horsemen 
and private followers, fed there ; and there was 
Charities : ^ general order, that if any solder or religious 

personage, or any cultivator, should be in need of food, he riiould 
feed at the King’s kitchen, and riiould not be allowed to famish. The 
daily cost of these meals was 500 gold pieces {ashrafis)* Sher Shah 
often said : " It is incumbent upon kings to give grants to imams; 
for the prosperity of and populousness of the dries of Hind are 
dependent on the imams and holy men ; and the teadiers and travd- 
lers, and the necesritous, who cannot come to the King, will praise 
him, being supported by those who have grants ; and the convenience 
of travellers and the poor is thereby secured, as well as the exten- 
don of learning, of drill and rdigion, for whoever wishes that God 
Almi^ty diould make him great, diould feed the ulamd and pious 
Xiersons, that he may obtain honour in this world and fdidty in 
the next,” 

Sher Shah left the indelible impress of his„Bet sonditY>!ljgr^^ 
, . . Qan ungo, "not only upon the useful but also 

Buildings : on t he ornament aLddeLjL-the-impfi rial edific e. 

His noble tomb at Sasara m , still brings home to„t h e^mlnd _of tile 
UaioiaeFthe grandeur ortiie Emmre^^^vere^vet gra ceful : externally 
MudimrbutiHindurinddft^’^'^V. A. Smith observes: “The mauso- 
leunTof Sher Shah at Sasaram, built on a lofty plinth, in the midst 
of a lake, is one of the best deagned and most beautiful buildings 
in India unequalled among the earlier buildings in the northern 
provinces for grandeur and dignity. Cunnin^am was half inclined 
to prefer it even to the Tlj. The dome, althou^ not equal in size 
to the Gol Gumbaz of Bijapur, is 13 ft. wider than that of the 
Agm monument. Externally the architecture is wholly Muham- 
madan, but Hindu corbelling and horizontal architraves are used in 
all the inner door-wa 3 re, as at Jaunpur. The style may be described 


1. Ibid,, p. 399. 
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as intermediate beUveen the austerity of the Tughlak buildings and 
the faminine grace of Shah Jahan’s masterpiece."^ Havell saw in it 
the personality and character of Sher Shah : "Tho^h forbidden 
by his creed to make himself a giweiL.imager.the^lusalmaa^onarch 
tooir^M’^uch'nnte^t' in^Bie planning ^of.^his ^ JasLj:esting~place, 
“"flia t uncoriiSously he gave it the impress of his own character, the 

buirders formed ’’if after his own image. 

If |.fg jggfg long’ enough," Siid Sher Shah, "I will build 
a fort in every sarkar, on a suitable ^t, which may in times of 
trouble become a refuge for the oppressed and a check to the contu- 
macious ; and I am making all the earthen-work sarais of brick that 
they may also serve for the protection and safety of the highway," 
So he built the fort of Rohtas, on the road to Khoraran to hold in 
diedc Ka^mlr and the country of the Gakkars, about 60 kos from 
Lahore, and fortihed and strengthened it exceedingly. There was 
never seen a place so fortified, and immense sums were e:q)ended 'upon 
the work. He called that fort Little Rohtas. 

*The former capital dty of Delhi \vas at a distance from the 
Jumna, and Sher Shah destroyed and rebuilt it, by the bank of the 
Jumm, and ordered two forts to be built in that dty, with the 
strength of a mountain, and loftier in hei^t ; the smaller fort for the 
governor's readence; the other, the wall round the entire dty, to 
protect it ; and in the governor's fort he built a jama 7nasjid of stone, 
in the ornamenting of which mudi gold, lapis laztdi and other prcdous 
artides were expended. But the fortifications round the dty were 
not completed when Sher Shah died. 

‘ He destroyed also the old dty of Kanauj, the former capital of 
the kin^ of India, and built a fort of burnt brick there; and on 
the ^t where he had gained his victory, he built a dty, and called 
it Sher Sur. I can find no satisfactory reason for the destruction of 
the old dty, and the act was very unpopular,* writes Abbas Sarwani. 

'From the day that Sher Shah was establidied on the throne, 

. ^ no man dared to breathe in opposition to him : 

£»pilogue : jjQj. gjjy Qjjg Ujg standard of contu- 

* mac^' or rebellion against him ; nor was any heart-tormenting thorn 
produced in the garden of his kingdom, nor was there any of his 
nobles or soldiery, or a thief or a robber, who dared to direct the 
eye of di^onesty to the property of another ; nor did any theft or 
robbery even occur withhi his donumons. Travellers and wayfarers 
during the time of Sher Shah's reign were relieved from the trouble 
of keeping watdi ; nor did they fear to halt even in the midst of / 

1. A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon^ pp. 405-6. 

2. History of Aryan Rule in India, p. 444. 
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a desert ; and the zanundars for fear lest any misdiief should occur 
to the travellers, and that they should suffer, or be airested on 
account of it, kept watdi over them. And in the time of Sher 
Shah's rule, a decrepit old woman mi^t place a basketful of gold 
ornaments on her head and go on a journey, and no thief or robber 
would come near her, for fear of the punishment which Sher Shah 
inflicted. Such a shadow spread over the world, that a decrepit 
person feared not a Rustom. During his time all quarrelling, dis- 
puting, fffhting, and turmoil, whidi is the nature of the Afghans, 
was altogether quieted and put a stop to, throughout the countries 
of Roh and of Hindustan, ^er Shah, in his wisdom and experience, 
was a second Haider. In a very short period, he gained the domi- 
nion of the country, and provided for the safety of the highways, 
the administration of the Government, and the happiness of the sol- 
diery and people. God is a cfiscemer of righteousness ! ' 

So closes Abbas Khan Sarwani’s account of Sher Shah. It is 
well to dose our study of the great Afghan with' a few modem 
estimates of him. 


SOME MODERN ESTIMATES 

' Sher Shah showed brilliant capadty as an organiser, both 
in military and dvil affairs. By dint of 
E. B. Havell. indefatigable industry and personal atten- 
tion to the smallest details of administration, he restored law 
and order throughout Hindustan in the short space of five 
years. And no doubt the long-suffering, law-abiding ryot was 
grateful to the iron-handed Afghan for an interval of compara- 
tive peace, and for protection against indiscriminate plunder, 
thou^ he might sometimes sigh for the golden days when even 
Sudras were Aryan free-men, and the laws of the village As- 
semblies were respected even by the King of Mags and Supreme 
Lord of the Five Indies.” {Aryan Rule in India, pp. 441-42.) 

“He rose to the throne by his own talents, and showed 
/ ^ _ himself worthy of the high elevation which 

William Erskine. attained. In intelligence, in sound sense 
and experience, in his civil and financial arrangements, and in 
military ddll, he is acknowledged to have been by far the most 
eminent of his nation, who ever ruled in India. . . . Sher Shah 
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had more of the ^irit of the l^dator and guardian of his 
people than any prince before Akbar.” — {History of India, 
pp. 441, 443.) 

“ Sher Shah appears to have been a prince of consummate 
prudence and ability. His ambition was 
Mountstuart El- always too strong for his principles, . . . 

^ but towards his subjects, his measures were 

as benevolent in their intention as wise in their conduct. Not- 
withstanding his short reign, and constant activity in the fidd, 
he brou^t his territories into the highest order, and he intro- 
duced many improvements in his civil government" {The 
History of India, p. 357.) 

“ His brief career was devoted to the establishment 
of the unity which he had long ago percdv- 
H. G. Keene. ed to be the great need of his country. 
Though a devout Muslim, he never oppressed his Hindu sub- 
jects. His progresses were the cause of good to his people instead 
of being— as is too often the case in India— the occasions of 

devastation It is a wdcome task to take note of such things 

as a break in the long annals of rapine and slaughter, and we 
can do so without hesitation ; for the acts of Sher Shah are 
attested by his enemies, writing when he was dead, and when 
his dynasty had passed away for ever.” {History of India, I, 
pp. 98-9 Rev. ed.) 

“ Sher Shah was something more than the capable leader 
of a horde of fierce Afghlns. He had a 
V. A. Smith. architecture, manifested es- 

pecially in the noble mausoleum at Sasseram (Sahasiam) in 
Bihar which he prepared for himself ... He also displayed an 
aptitude for civil government and instituted reforms, which were^' 
based to some eident on the institutions of Alau-dm Khilji and 

were delvdoped by Akbar He reformed the coinage, issuing 

an abundance of silver money, escdlent in both fineness and 
execution. That is a good record for a stormy reign of five 
years. If Sher Shah had been spared he would have established- 
his dynasty, and the ' Great Mughals’ would not have appeared 
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-n the stage of history.” {The Oxford History of India, 
7P 327-29.) 

“ Few men have crowded more into the short space of 
live years than this able and conscientious 
}I. L O. Gar- man.” (Edwardes and Garrett, Mughal 
Rule in India, p. 18.) 

" In spile of the limitations whidi hampered a sixteenth 
centurj' king in India, he brought to bear 
Pra<ad. upon his task the intelligence, the ability, 
tlic devotion of tlic enlightened despots of 
the eighteenth century’ in Europe." {A Short History of Mus- 

Rule in India, p. 334.) 

•• The accession of Shcr Shah marked tlic beginning of that 
__ era of liberal Islam which lasted till tlie 

^ Kalikacharan reaction of Aurangazeb's reign Shcr 

Qanungo. justly dispute witli Akbar the 

claim of bang the fin* who attempted to build up an Indian 
nation. . . . The work of .Shcr Shah’s administrative genius did 
not perish with his djmasty, but lasted throughout the Mughal 
period witli some inevitable changes due to the greater expan- 
sion of the empire. It forms tlic substratum of our present ad- 
ministrative system. Tlic modem magistrate and rollector of 
British India is tlie official successor of the Shiqddri-shiqdttran 
of Shcr Shall, and the tah^ldar that of the Strut or aniin, 

The revenue and currenej* systems which prevailed in India 
with \'crj' little modification down to the middle of tlie XIX 
■century were not tlic achievements" of Akbar but of Shcr Shah. 

( Shcr Shah, pp. 415, 420, 360, 347.)’ 

" Shcr Shah’s reign constituted an important test point in 
. • tlic annals of Indian coinage, not only its 

Shcr Shah’s specific mint reforms, but also as correcting 

the progressive deteriorations of the pre- 
vious kings, and as introducing tlicse many reforms which the 

1. Cf. Sri Rama Sharma, The Administrative System of Shcr 
Shah, I. H. Q., XII. 4 (1936). 

M. 12 
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succeeding Mughals daimed as thdr own.” — (Thomas, Chrotti- 
cles of the PMhan Kings, p. 403.) 

■ "Sher Shah is entitled to the honour of establishing the 
reformed system of currency which lasted throughout the Mu- 
ghal period, was maintained by the East India Company down 
to 1835, and is the basis of the existing British currency. He 
finally abolished the inconvenient billon coinage of mixed metal, 
and struck wdl-executed pieces in gold, silver, and copper, to 
a fixed standard of both wdght and fineness. His silver rupees, 
which wdgh 180 grains, and contain 175 grains of pure silver, 
being thus practically equal in value to the modem rupee, often 
have the king’s name in Nagaii characters in addition to the 
usual Arabic inscriptions.” — ( V. A. Smith, Imperial .Gazetteer 
of India, ii, pp. 145-6.) 

“ His coins also illustrate the rapidity with which he con- 
quered tlie countries settled under his rale. The land survey, 
construction of roads, and establishment of mint towns seem to 
follow almost in the wake of his conquering armies." — ( Qanungo 
Sher Shah./h^.) 

III. SHER SHAH’S SUCCESSORS 

The genealogy at the commencement of this chapter gives 
the names and order of succession of the 
Introduction. principal successors of Sher Shah ; but, 
apart from the first, namely Salim or Islam Shah, hardly any 
interest attaches to the rest. For they were mere rivals fitting 
over the already broken bits of Sher Shah’s kingdom. They have 
little bearing on the history of the Mughal Empire except as^ 
revealing in detail the nature of the situation that enabled 
Humiayun to recover his lost patrimony. Few text-books deal- 
ing with the period mention even their names. But, the Sur 
Inter-r^um, althou^ a mere episode in the history of the 
Mughals in India, still has a value for us as containing in a 
nut-shell, as it were, the same lesson that is more daboratdy 
illustrated by our principal theme. As Keene says, “ It is the 
misfortune of absolute monardiy that the best rulers can never 
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o:*- lu- a worthy successor.” Shcr Shah’s sovereignty was as- 
‘■iini'd by jxjrsons who were labouring under the usual trials of 
piirir-.'' b<»m for power which they had done notliing to acquire. 
Shi r SiiTili himself, as we have seen, more than once attributed 
the hr- of Aftdian dominion to their dissensions. When tlie 
Plrr.nr hand n-straining them was removed, the old contentious- 
ni'"; of the Afghan nobility sprang up again. The whole period 
of S.'-lim's rdgn was consumed in intrigues and fruitless quar- 
rtl- : and on his death in November 1554, his son was murdered 
and a scene of confusion ensued. " The native Muslims fell 
into such a state of quarrelsome imbecility that the chief com- 
mand fdl into Uie hands of a Hindu cliandler named Hemu.”^ 

(A) S.M-TM SlI.^H AND FIROZ SHAH 

Abdulla, author of Tafikh-i^audx, writes ‘ It is related 
in tire Akbar SliSlii, that when Sher Shall 
1. Salim Sluili rendered up his life to tire angel of dcatli 

in ICilinjar Uic nobles perceived that 

as Adil IChan (Slier Sliah's eldest son) would be unable to arrive 
with speed ( from Rantambhor ), and as the State required a 
head, tlicy despatched a person to summon Jal'tl IClian who 
was nearer (in the town of Rewan, in tlie province of Bhata). 
He reached IGilinjar in five days, and by the assistance of 
Isi Hajjab and other grandees was raised to the tlirone near 
the fort of ISlinjar, on Uic 15th of the month Robiul atowal, 
952, A. H. (25th May. 1545 A.- D.). He assumed tlie title of 
Islam Shah, and this verse was engraved on his seal : 

"The tvorld, through the javotir of the Almighty, has 
bem TCTidcrcd happy. 

Sinec Islam Shah, the son of Shcr Shah Stir, has become 
king:’= 

1. Kccnc, op, cit„ I, p. 99, . ... 

2. His fort at Delhi is still called SaVimgarh ; but on his coins 
he is Wflfm Shah. Ferishta writes, ‘Jaliil Kluin. .. .ascended the 

throne taking the title of Islam ShiUi, whidi by false pnmunaa- 

tion is called SaTm Shah, by whicli name he is more generally known, 
—Briggs, II, pp. 126-27; E. & D„ op. cit., V, pp. 478-79, n. 1. 
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‘After ascending the throne/ continues Abdulla, ‘and 
Inquiring concerning the ordinances of Sher ShSh, he left some 
as they were, and’ changed others to suit his own ideas.' He 
was an improver, like his father, observes Elphinstone, “but 
rather in public works than in laws.”^ Other writers look 
upon his regulations as “silly and nonsensical, devised chiefly 
with the object of reversing his father’s policy, and establishing 
a name for himsdf as a legislator. Islam Shah was desir- 
ous of showing the world that he also had ‘his own thunder'.”* 
But a statement of these reforms and enactments will speak 
for itself. Badlaun!, whose account is given below, says, ‘ These 
rules were in force till the end of the reign of Salim Shiah, 
and the compiler of this history { Tafikh-i-Badmtm ) witnessed 
the scene above described, when he was of tender agp, thaf is, 
in the year 955 A. H., when he accompanied his maternal 
grandfather (may God (extend His grace to him ! ) to the 
camp of Farid Taran, conunander of 5,000 horse which was 
then pitched in the district of Bajwara, a dependency of 
BaySna.’ 

‘Salim Shah in the b^itming of his reign issued orders 
that as the sarais of Sher Shah were two 
Re^^ons distant from one another, one of 

- ' amilar form should be built between t hem 

for the convenience of the public ; and that a mosque and a 
reservoir ^ould be attached to them, and that vessels of water 
and of victuals, cooked and uncooked, ^ould be always kept 
in readiness for the entertainment of Hindu, as well as Muham- 
madan travdlers. In one of his orders he directed that all the 
madad-mdsh and mma tenures in Hindustan which Sher Shah 
had granted, and all the sands which he had built and the 
gardens he had laid out, diould not be alienated, and that no 
change ^ould be made in their limits. 

1. Elphinstone, op. dt, p. 459. 

B- & ]^., op. dt, rV", p. 480 n. 2. According to Sir Wolsdey 
Haig, Mam SI^ had all the faults of the Afghans, from vhidi 
Sher Shah was free. See C. H. I., IV, p. 63. 
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‘ He took away from the nobles all the dancing-girls maiti- 
lairn'fi in their courts, according to the common practice of 
IrOia He also took from them all tlicir elephants, and let 
n'ne of them retain more than a sorry female, adapted only 
fur errn’inp baggage. It was enacted that red tents should 
be in the exclusive use of tiic sovereign. He resumed and 
plarcci under immediate management of tlie State, the lands 
er.ioyc^l by tlic troops, and cstablislied pecuniary payments in 
liei:, recording to Uie rates fixed by Sher Shah. 

‘ Circular orders •were issued through the proper channels 
to <vcry district, toucliing on matters religious, political, and 
fi-cal, in all tlieir most minute bearings, and containing rules 
and regulations, which concerned not only the army, but 
ailtivators, merdiants, and persons of other professions, and 
whidi were to ser\'e as guides to the officials of the Slate, 
wketker they were in accordance with Ike Mukammadan law 
or not ; a measure which obviated the necessity of referring any 
of these matters to KSzts and Muftis. 

'In order that these drcular instructions mi^it be fully 
comprdiended, tire nobles in command of 5, 10, or 20 thousand 
horse were ordered to assemble every Friday in a large tent, 
within which was placed, on an elevated diair, a pair of Salim 
Sliah’s slippers, and a quiver full of arrows. Tliej' then bowed 
down before the chair, one by one, according to tlieir respective 
ranks ; first of all the officer in command of the troops, and 
then the munsif, or amhi, and, so on ; after whidi with due 
respect and obeisance, they took thdr respective scats, when a 
secretary coming forward read to them the whole of the 
drcular instructions above referred to, whidi filled about 80 
sheets of paper. Ewry difficult point then at issue within the 
province was decided according to its purport. If any of the 
nobles committed an act in contravention of these ordem, it 
was reported to the King, who forthwith passed" orders direct- 
ing proper punishment to be inflicted on the offender, as wdl 
as on his faiiuly.’ * 

1. Ibid, V, pp. 485-87. 
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The real character of Salim ShSh’s administration is per- 
haps best represented by the author of the 
Character of TankJi-i-Daudi : ‘ Isl§m Shah,’ writes 

Administration. Abdulla, ‘ resembled his father in his pomp 

and splendour, and in his desire for dominion and conquest. 

He possessed great power, ability and good fortune, and he had 
an immense number of horses and elephants, and a numerous 
artillery, together with a multitude of horse and foot soldiers 
bej'ond all calculation. On the day of his accession to the 
throne, he ordered two months’ pay to be distributed in ready 
money to the army : one month of this he gave them as a 
present; the other as subsistence money.' Moreover, he 
resumed all the jaglrs in the provinces of his government, and 
allowed their holders a stipend in money from his treasury 
instead. To those who had received stipends during the ragn 
of Sher ShSh he gave lands and pargatjas. During the time 
of Sher Shah, a place had always been establi^ed in the royal 
camp for the distribution of alms to the poor. Instead of this, 
T algm Shah directed that arrangements for the giving of alms 
should be made at each of the sarais, and that indigent travel- 
lers diould be supplied with whatever they needed, and that 
mendicants should receive a daily pittance, in order that they 
mi^t be contented and at peace. He had, whilst Prince, (5,000 
horsemen with him, and he now promoted all of them : He 
made privates ofBcets, and officers nobles. These regulations 
of Tfiiam ShSh caused those of Sher Shah to fall into disuse. 
Many of. Sher Shah’s principal nobles were disgusted at what 
they regarded as acts tending to dishonour them, and became 
ill-disposed towards Islam Shah. He, in his turn, was likewise . 
suspicious of these grandees, and thus the relations tvhich exist- 
ed between the greed chiefs and the King were changed in 
their nature.'^ 


1. This was more than counter-balanced by long arrears of pay . 
later on ; e.g. see Ibid., p. 489. 

2. Ibid., IV, pp. 479-80. 
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’ IflSfim Shrdi w::s a nionardi of treadicrous and >nndictive di'* 

1 ^ volis and ^Vhe^ he secured power in his own 

iJ.-^wT^'Tncc'! : hands, he disamulatcd loydty to his elder 

brother, 'Adil Khlin, w’ho had been nominated 
heir-apparcnl. “Because I w’as near and you were 
d.*:L\r.: ‘ he ^^Tolc to '-Adil Khan, "to prc\'ent disorder in tlie 
5:n:c, I luivx: Uikcu diargc of the army until your arrival. I have 
r^^lhiru: to do but obey ycni, and attend to your orders." (How 
like Airmnraz'b later on !) His real object was to RCt rid of his 
during tJic perfidious inlcniew for whidi he soon summoned 

him. 

‘Adil Khan proceeded to meet his broUicr after bcin£r doubly 
:r -,11 ..'d a^ to his safety, ‘ Islam Sha}), intending treachery to^mds 
Jii ; brotiier, had given directions dial only two or Uircc per^ns 
Y.vre to be allowed to enter the fort with Adil IClian. WTien they 
arrived at the gate of the fort of Agrii, Islam Shah's men 
forbade tlidr entry ; to diis Adil Khan’s people paid no attention, 
and a great num^r of diem went in witli ‘ Adil Klian ! ' Ahmad 
ad^ sa^-s, five or six diousand of ' Adil Ivlian's men, armed with 
sTOrds, forced dicir way into die fort, in defiance of all attempts to 
■exclude Ihenv.* 

' Adil Khan was a man who loved ease and comfort. He was 
aware of the deceit and cunning of Islam SliTih. So he preferred 
to retire to the ;ag?r of Ba^fina, which was assigned to him. Even 
there he was not allowed to' be at peace. IsFim Shah made an 
attempt to secure his person. * Tiic latter however,' says Fcrishla, 
'having dmcly informadon of die design, fled to Mewat, where 
Khawms Khan dicn resided, and acquainted that cliicf with tears 
in his eyes, of his brother’s baseness. lOiawas Klian, whose honour 
was conccmcd, roused widi indignation, seized GIiazT Mahally (Islam 
Slab’s agent), and went into open rebellion. Khawas Klian’s diar- 
acter was so high, dial by writing Idlers to the nobles of the court, 
he gained many pardsans, and accompanied by the prince 'Adil 
Khan, he mardicd towards Agiii....(But) althougli his troops be- 
haved widi great braverj', he was overthrown by Salim Shah. After 
the action, the prince ' Adil Ivlian fled, in die first instance, to Patna; 
but, soon after disappearing, ivas never again heard of ; the insurgent 
•chiefs were obliged to retreat among die Kumaon hills, but only for 
.a dme. - 


1. Ibid., pp. 481-82. 

2. Briggs, II, pp. 129-31. 
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After these events, Idam Shah became mistrustful of all his 
nobles, and took measures to overthrow them. He put some of 
them in prison and deprived others of all thdr possesaons. He also 
placed his own nephew, Mahmud Khan, the son of ‘Adil Khan 
under surveillance, and ruined, first Kutb Khan Sur, then Barmazid 
Sur, Jalal Khan Sur, and Zain Khan NSzi. He siew; Jalal lihan 
Sur, as weil as his brother, by binding them to the feet of an ele- 
phant, after which he caused the aforesaid nobles to be placed' 
on the elqjhant, and paraded through the camp. The hearts of the 
nobles of Sher Shah were filled with terror and consternation. After- 
this he put many others to death, amongst whom was Khawas TCfian, 
who bore the title of Masnad All, who was impaled on some 
frivolous pretoct He continued for a long time to distress the 
whole of his subjects, and to make God’s servants miserable; but 
towards the end of his reign he behaved towards the people •with 
liberality and generority.’^ 

What has been said should sufSce to illustrate the character 
of Salim Shah’s reign. There were other 
Conclusion. rebellions and disturbances, principally of 

the Niazis under Azam Humayun, and the 
Gakkars under SulSn Adam Gakkar (who delivered Kamran 
into the hands of Humayun). To the last, Salim Shah was 
engaged in reducing these disorders. In the course of these 
troubled years, more than one attempt was made on his life. 
‘ Certain nobles desired to place Mubariz Khan, (who pxissessed 
the title of Adali) on the throne.”* As the rebellious Niazis 
declared : “ No one obtains a kingdom by, inheritance ; it be- 
longs to whoever can gain it by the sword."^ ‘ Tslam .<;haVi was 
informed of the treason of these! people, and immediately en- 
deavoured to assemble them in one place, and there punish 
them. The chiefs being warned of his intention, met together, 
.and entered into an agreement not to present themsdves at 
the darbar all at once, but to go one by one. Islam Shah was' 
day and night thinkmg and platming how he might best put 
them to death. But the decrees of Providence do not change 
to suit human wishes and counsds, and he was suddenly takea 

1. E. & D., op. dt, IV, p. 485. 

2. Ibid., p. 496. 

3. Ibid., p. 487. 
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111 rn'J confined to bed in the fort of Gw^ior (which had be-a 

!nc liif fav-ouritc residence) He summoned (his wife) 

n.ii; B :i. and said, " I have llie reigns still in my hands, and 
haw yet lost nothing. If you desire your son to reign after 
me. f. M me to do it, and 1 will cause your brotlier Mubariz 
Kli'in to be removed." On tiiis Bib! Bai began to weep. Islam 
FhMi raid. " You know best ! " And then suddenly as ho was 
spc-i'rir.K ho ga\-c up the ghost in the twinlding of an eye, and 
di-vTi'd to the ne.vt woild in tlie year 961 A. H. (November, 
15"v? !. Many of the troops who were not aware of the King’s 
iilnc^c. on receiving the unexpected intelligence of his decease, 
were much perturljed and distressed, as it threw their affairs 
into confusion. His body was taken from Gwiilior, and de- 
posited at Sasatfim, near that of his fatlier.’^ 

Ferishta narrates the sequel thus Salim Shall * was 
succeeded by his son, the Prince FIroz, 
then twelve years of age, who was placed 
on the throne by the chiefs of the tribe of 
Sur at Gwalior. He had not reigned three days, when Mubariz 
Khan, the son of Nizfim Khfin Sur (Shcr Shah’s brother — see 
Gene.alogj’), at once the rephew of the late Slier Shah, and 
brother-in-law of Salim Shah, assassinated the young Prince, 
and ascending the throne, assumed the title of Mahmud Shah 

Adil On the third day after tlie death of Salim Shall, 

Mubariz Khan, having entered tlie female apartments, slew 
with his own hand the unhappy- Prince, whom he dragged from 
the arms of his mother, Bib! BTii, his own sister.’ l^Tien her 
husband had always insisted upon getting rid of her brother, 
Mubariz Khan being too dangerous for the Prince, she had 
always replied, "My brother is too fond of dissipation and 
pleasure to encumber himself with the load of anxiety which 
bcloncs to a King.”® But the decrees of Providence do not 
change to suit human wishes and counsels 1’ 

1. Ibid., pp. 501-5. 

2. Briggs, II, pp. 141-142. 
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Among the forces that created disturbance in the reign of 
* Idam Shah, one deserves spedal and separate 
'Die Mahdl treatment ; it is with regard to a peculiar re- 
Episode: li^ous movement led by one Sheildi Alai. Its 

doctrines as well as the rdigious aspects of the rdgns of the first 
two Sms will be recalled with interest when we conader the sub- 
ject of Akbar^s religious reforms. * Among the most extraordinary 
events of this rdgn/ writes Feri^ta, 'is the insurrection produced 
by Sheikh Alai. The story is as follows : — 

'The father of Shdkh Alai was Shdkh Hasan, who professed 
himself to be a holy man in the town of Bayana ; but he adopted 
opposite tenets to those of Sheikh Salim of Sikri. Sheikh Hasan 
dying was succeeded by his eldest son, Sheikh Alai, a person as 
remarkable for his ambition as for lus learning. He imbibed the 
Mahd! or Mahdavi doctrines of Saiyid Muhammad Jaunpurl, and 
with a considerable number of adherents, abandoning aU wordly 
pursuits, gave himself up wholly to devotion, under the firm convic- 
tion of predestination. He preached daily with sudi persuasive 
eloquence, that many persons, becoxxung riveted to the spot, would 
not quit him, and abandoning their families became converts to 
his doctrines, and ranged themselves among the disciples of Sai^d 
Muhammad Jaunpuri, the founder of the sect ; so that in some 
instances, men employed in agriculture or trade made vows to 
devote one-tenth of thar receipts to charity and to rdigious pur- 
xx>ses. Several instances happened where fathers abandoned their 
children, sons thdr fathers, husbands their drives, and wives their 
husbands, and devoted themsdves to wordiip and retirement from 
the world.; it being a principle among the sect to divide in common 
among their brethren all they possessed or received in charity. In 
cases where the members of the sect got nothing for two or three 
days, they have been known to fast, resigning themsdves entirdy 
to their fate without complaint. It was their practice to go anned, 
and in every instance where they saw any person doing what they 
considered contrary to the holy law, they warned him to abstain ; 
.but if he persisted, they used to attack and put him or them to 
death. M^y of the magistrates, themsdves being Mahdavts, 
connived at these procee(Rngs, and those who even did not approve, 
were afraid to check and to punish them.'^ 

WTien Sheikh Alai went to Khawa^ur, which is in the Jodhpur 
territory, Khawas Khan came to meet him, and joined him. 'When 
Islam Shah heard of these events, he summoned him (Alai) to his 


1. Briggs, II, pp. 138-39. 
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pr. ^ncc, Tlie Shdldi perceived tliat the King tos attended by a 
-k-ct party of his nobles; nevertheless, he did not behave as it is 
b^cr;niin»i to do in tlic presence of royalty. He merely made Uie 
salutation, at whidi the King was displeased. The 
i\v.irticr! were very WTath at tliis conduct. Mulla Abdulla Sultan- 
pfiri, entitled Maklidumu-l Mulk, opposed the doctrines of 

Sheilui Mai. and decreed that he should be imprisoned, Islam 
ShTiV, a-s-cmblcd a great number of the learned, and dircacd them 
to enqtnrc* into t!ic matter. Sheikh Alai\s great eloquence enabled 
him io rnTreome all his opponents in argument, IslSm Sliah said, 
.Slicikh, forsake lliis mode of procedure in order that I may 
ap;v>;nL j-ou ( mthtasih ) Censor of Morals of all my dominions. 
Up to the present time, ^-ou have taken upon yourself to forbid 
xMtiiont my authority ; henceforth you will do so wtli my consenL 
?heikh Alai would not agree to this. When he tos sent to Hindia, 
Bihar KhTm Sanwmi joined him with all his troops, Islam Shah 
again summoned Uic Sheikh from Iltndia, and tliis time ordered a 
lar^jcr assembly of Mullas than tlic former to meet and investigate 
his doctrines. Makhdtimu*] Mulk said, "This man desires to rule 
tijc counlr\% he \^1shcs to attain the rank of Mahdt, and the Mahdt 
is to rule the whole world. Tlie entire army of His Majesty has 
taken part with him ; it is verj' likely that in a short time this 
•countTy will be mudi injured." Islam Shalj, for the second time 
sent Sheikh Alai into Bihar. 'Fhcrc Sheikh Alai fell ill. Wien they 
brought him before Islam Shah he \^*a5 loo weak to speak. Islam 
'Shah wiujgxircd in his car, and adWred him to confess tliat he was 
not the Mahdi, in order tliat he might be pardoned; but Sheikh 
Alai vrould not listen to what the King said. His Majesty, losing 
■all hopes of persuading him, ordered him to be scourged, and he 
rendered up his soul to the angel of death at the tliird blow, in 
the year 956 A. H. (1549 A.D.). It is commonly reported that Sheikh 
Alai repeated a stanza in the presence of Islam Shah, and said, " If 
you desire to comprehend my mot ivies for these actions, meditate on 
this verse of Shcilch Auhadu-d din Kirmani : 

" 7 have oac sou! aud a thousaptd bodies. 

But both sou! at:d bodies belong aitircly to me. 


It is stTonsc I have made myself atwthcr/*^ 

" The doctrine of the expected Mahdi, is based on certain 
alleged prophcdcs of tlie Prophet regarding the advent of a tnujaddid, 
•or restorer of the faitli. The movxment seems to have had its origin 
in Badaklislian, beyond Afghanistan, and to have spread from there 


1. E. & D., op. cit, IV, pp. 502-4. 
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over Persia and India. The doctrine vras dosely connected with the 
completion of the first thousand years of the Muslim era, so that 
in the last century preceding the dose of .the first millennium, the 
learned everywhere in India were dscusang the question. Finally, 
the movement took on a definite form through the teaching of one 
Mir Saiyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, in the latter part of the 15th 
century A. D. 

“The Maltdi mo%'ements have been characterized by features 
that are significant. They have been led by men of education, who 
have possessed great oratorical power as preadiers, and could draw 
multitudes to them. Secondly, they assumed a definitdy hostile 
attitude towards the learned men who held office at the Emperor’s 
court. Thirdly, they undertook to be reformers of Islam, being 
mujaddids.”! 

(B) THREE KINGS 

MuMiiz, after the murder of his n^hew, ascended the 
throne of Sher Shah and assumed the title 
Sl^ Mahmud Sliah Adil. But his diaracter 

soon dianged his self-styled epithet of 
* Adil (the just), into first, Adali (the foolish), and then into 
Andhali (blind). Elphinstone remarks, “His character was 
not such as to efface the memory of his crime ; he was grossly 
ignorant, fond of coarse debauchery and low society, and as 
despicable from his incapacity as he was odious for his vices."- 
One illustration from Ferishta may be here dted : — ^“Having 
often heard mucli in praise of the munificence of former kings, 
particularly of Mahomed Tughlak, and mistaking prodigality 
for liberality, he opened the treasury, and lavished riches on 
all ranks 'without distinction. As he rode out he discharged 
amongst the multitude golden-headed arrows, which sold for 
■ten or twelve rupees each. This wanton extravagance soon 
left him without any of the treasure of his predecessors.’* 
When he had nothing of his own to give, he resumed the 
governments and /ogirs of his nobles, and bestowed them on 

1. Titus, Indian Islam, pp. 106-9. 

2. Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 460. 

3. Briggs, II, p. 144. 
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2 . Ibrahim 
Khan Sur. 


hi? favourites;* 'among whom, one Hemu, a Hindu shop- 
h-fjier, whom his predecessor, Salim Sl^h, had made superin- 
tend'-nt of the markets, was entrusted with the whole admini- 
«::ration of affairs. The King in the meantime, heedless of 
rthat nasicd, spent his time in excess among tlie inmates of 
his haicm. 'fliis naturally created him enemies among the 
Afgl'iin chiefs, who, hatnng conspired against his life, re\'oIted 
from his autliority. Tlic King became daily more and more 
despicable in the eyes of his subjects, while all regularity in 
tlu-. Government ceased.'^ 

Under these chaotic circumstances, the more ambitious 
among the nobles and princes tried to feather 
each his own nesL Tuj Khan Kiiani, for 
instance, openly declared, “that affairs had 
taken sudi an extraordinary turn at Court, that he was deter- 
mined to push his own fortune". His rebellion obliged tlic 
King to take the field in person, and go in his "pursuit towards 
Qmnar. Taking tliis opportunity, IbriihTm Khiin, llio King's 
cousin and brother-in-law, ‘ raised a considerable army, and 
getting possession of the city of Delhi ascended the throne, and 
assumed the ensigns of roj'alty. From thence he marched to 
Agra, and reduced- tlic circumjacent provinces. .. Mahmud 
Shah Adali, finding himself betrayed, fled to Chunar, and 
contented himself with the government of the eastern pro- 
vinces. while Ibi^ilm Klian retained possession of tlic western 
territory.’® 

Ibrahim Khan no sooner ascended the throne of Delhi 
tlian another competitor arose in the Punjab 
3. Slkandar jn the person of the Prince Ahmad Klian, 
Shah Sur. anotlier nephew of the late Sher Shall, whose 

sister was married to Mahmud Shah Adali. Ahmad Khan, 
having procured the aid of Haibat IChiin and other chiefs, who 
had been created nobles by the late Salim Shah, assumed the 


1. Elphinstonc, op. dt., p. 461. 

2. Briggs, op. dt. 

3. Ibid., pp. 146-47. 
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title of Sikandar Sliali, and mardiing with 10 or 12 tliousand 
horse towards Agni. encamped at Kurra, within twenty miles 
of that dty. IbifiliTm IClian opposed him witli 70,000 horse, 
but nevertheless was defeated. He tlicn, abandoning liis 
capital, retreated to Sambhal, w’hile Sikandar IClian took pos- 
session boUi of Delhi and Agra. He had not long enjoyed his 
good fortune, however, when Humayun advanced into the 
Punjab to recover his dominion, with what consequence we 
have already witnessed. After his defeat at Sirhind he fled 
to the Siwiilik mountains, from whence he was expelled, and 
sought refuge in Bengal, where he assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, and shortly after died.'* 

(c) FAILURE OF THE SOR DYNASTY 

A last flicker of hope had been roused among the Af- 
ghans, when Sikandar, having ascended the tlironc at Agiiif 
held a magnificent festival, and calling together all his chiefs, 
spoke to this effect : — " I esteem myself as one of you : having 
thus far acted for tlic commonweal, I claim no superiority. 
Bahlol raised the tribe of Lodi to glory and reputation ; Sher 
Sliiih rendered the tribe of Sur illustrious ; and nenv IlumTij'un 
the Mughal, heir to his fatlicr’s conquests, is watching for an 
opjwrtunity to destroy us all. and re-establish his government. 
If, therefore, you arc sincere, and will set aside private faction 
and animosities, we may still retain our kingdom ; but if you 
think me incapiible of rule, let an abler head and a stronger 
arm be elected from among you, that I also may swear alle- 
giance to him : I promise most faithfully to support him, and 
will endeavour to maintain tlie kingdom in the hands of tlic 
Afghans, who have retained it by their valour for so many 
years.” The Afghan chiefs, after tliis appeal, answered with 
one accord : " Wc unanimously acknowledge you, the nephew 
of our Emperor Sher Sliah, our lawful so%*ereign.” Calling 
then for the Kor&i, all swore both to observe allegiance to 


1. Ibid., p. 153. 
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S krT-dar, and to maintain unanimity among themselves.' 
B’U. in a few days, Ferishta tells us, ‘tlie chiefs began to 
about go\"emments, honours, and places, and the 
fir-'-.'.cs of discord were rekindled, and blazed fiercer than ever, 
? ■ ti-.nt everj' one reproached his neighbour with the perfidy 
oi whicii cadi was equally guilty.’^ 

The otiicr members of tlie Sur family did not fare better 
than Sil’^ndar. Wien he was fighting against tlie Mughals, 
the other Surs, instead of joining hands with him to repel 
tlieir common enemy, were fighting among themselves. Ibrahlni 
Klifun marched to ICalpT, while at the same time Mahmud 
Shall Adali detached his \'azlr Hemu, with an army well 
appointed in cavalry, dephants, and artillery, from Chunar, 
witii a view to recover the western Empire. Hemu attacked 
IbrfdiTm Shah at ICalpI, and having defeated him, he was 
compelled to fly to his father ( GhazT IClifm ) at Baj^ana, pur- 
sued by Hemu who besieged him in that city for three 
months. Meanwhile, tlie ruler of Bengal — also a Sur — led his 
army against Adali and obliged Hemu to return hastily. Em- 
boldened by tills Ibralilm pursued him to Agni ; but being 
again defeated once more retired to Bayiuia. After some 
adventures in Bundelkhand, ‘ which had become independent 
under Baz Bahadur, he fled to Orissa, where he suffered an 
ignominious death during tlie reign of Akbar. Mahomed 
Shah Sur of Bengal took refuge in Bundelkhand, but being 
pursued by Hemu was soon slain. ‘Mahmud Shah Adali, 
after this \'ictory, instead of proceeding to Agra, returned to 
Chunar, to assemble more troops in order to carry on the war 
against Humayun ; but he was soon after informed of that 
monarch’s death, which induced him to detach Hemu, with 
50,000 horse, and 500 elephants towards Agra, not daring to 
leave Chunar himself, on account of the faction which pre- 
vailed among his countrymen the Afglians.’- The rest of the 


1, Briggs, II, p. 15.3. 

2. Ibid., pp. 148-51. 
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Story bdongs naturally to the rdgn of Akbar. After the 
defeat and death of Hemu, Mahmud Shah’s fortunes declined 
rapidly. Khizr KhSn, the next ruler of Bengal, avenged 
himsdf for his father’s death, by wresting a great part of the 
eastern provinces out of the hands of Adali, whom he even- 
tually defeated and slew. 

This sudden and sharp denouement of the promising and 
glorious epoch, opened by the dramatic successes of Sher Shah, 
appears to have been equally marked by a sad and devastating 
famine. BadSuni gives the following description of the plight 
of the pec^le who had already suffered enou^ from the chaotic 
conditions incidental to constant warfare : — At this time a 
dreadful famine raged in the eastern provinces, especially 'in 
Agrg, Bayana, and Delhi, so that one seer of grain ( jumri ) 
rose to 2i tankas, and even at that price could not be obtain- 
ed. Many of the faithful closed their doors, and died by tens 
and twenties, and even in greater numbers, and found neither 
mffin nor grave. Hindus perished in the same numbers. The 
common people fed upon the seeds of the thorny acacia upon 
dry herbage of the forest, and on the hides of the cattle which 
the wealthy slaughtered and sold. After a few days, swellings 
rose on their hands and feet, so that they died, and the date is 
represented by the words khashm-i-isad ' ; “ wrath of God.” The 
author -with his own qyes witnessed the fact that men ate 
their own kind, and the appearance of the famished sufferers 
was so hideous that one could scarcdy look upon them. What 
with scardty of rain, the famine and the desolation, and what 
with urtinterrupted warfare for two years, the whole country 
was a desert, and no husbandmen remained to till the ground. ^ 
' Insurgents also plundered the cities.’^ 


1. E. & D., pp. dt, V, pp. 490-91. 
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^*1ah Bcp^ani j HUMAYUN j HamldaDcRain 

Muhammad Hakim Jaliilu-d d?n Mohammad AKBAR j 

I Jodbmid) 

SaTlrna Bcgam (2) I 

1 . Salim (Jahan^) 

Mutad DauJal Slitih (3) 

Dani^ 

Uolc — ^Akbar had other wives and children, but they arc 
not relevant here. 



AUTHORITIES 

A Primary : ( i ) The Af«-i Akban, by Abu-1 Fazl 
AUami— translated from the oripnal Persian ; vol. i, Calcutta, 
1873, by H. Blochmann, contains biographies of ofBcials, 
compiled from various sources ; vol. ii, 1891, and vol. iii, 1894, 
by H. S. Jarrett (include ‘The Happy Sayings of His 
Majesty*). The whole is invaluable for the account of Akbar’s 
administrative system. 

(ii) Tlte Akbar-NSma or ‘ History of Akbar,’ by Abu-1 
Fazl, trandated from the Persian, by Henry Beveridge. It 
comes down to the early part of 1602, or the end of the 
46th year of Akbar’s reign. It was brou^t to an abrupt 
dose by the murder of its author in that year. “The 
historical matter in Abul Fazl’s book,” observes V. A. Smith, 
“is buried in a mass of tedious rhetoric, and the author, an 
unblushing flatterer of his hero, sometimes conceals, or even 
deliberately perverts, the truth {e. g., the dating of Akbar’s 
birth with the story of his naming ; and the account of the 
capitulation of Asirgarh). Neverthdess, the Akbar-NSma, 
notwithstanding its grave and obvious faults, must be treated 
as the- foundation for a history of Akbar’s reigru Its chrono- 
logy is more accurate and detailed than that of the rival books 
by Ifiramu-d din and Badauni, and it brinp the story on to* 
a later date than they do.” 

( iii ) The Tankh-i Badauni or Muntakhabu-t Tawankh 
( tr., E. & D., op. dt, V. pp. 428-549 ) has already been noticed. 
Smith says, “BatEunrs interesting work contains so much 
hostile critidsm of Akbar that it was kept concealed during that , 
Emperor’s life-time, and could not be publidied until after 
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Jahangir’s accession. The book being written from the point 

of view taken by a bigoted Sunni, gives information 

which is not to be found in tlie otlier Persian liistorics, but 
agrees generally witli tlie testimony of tlie Jesuit auUiors.” How- 
ever, it is needless to add, it must be used with great caution. 

( iv ) The Tabakal-i Akban, by Nizamu-d din Ahmad, 

( also called Tankh-i Nizami ) has also been already noticed. 
It coTits down only to tlie 39lh year of Akbar’s reign, a. d. 
1593-1 (a. n. 1002 ). The autlior, KJiwaja Nizamu-d din 
Alimad was tlie Chief BakshI under Akbar, and died at 
Lahore in Oct. 1594. “The book,” says Smith, "is a dry, 
colourless chronicle of external events. . . It omits all mention 
of many matters of importance, and needs to be cautiously 
read. . .The book was much used by Ferishta and later compi- 
lers, and in its jejune way is a particularly good specimen of 
Muslim dironicle-writing." 

(V) Ferishta, already noticed. He was also called 
Muhammad Kasim Hindu Shah, and was bom about a.d. 
1570. Smith considers Briggs’ the best translation ( Ilislory 
of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, 1829 ) — 
Calcutta ed. 1908, vol. ii, pp. 181-282. ‘Briggs represents his 
original witli freedom, but in the main, as far as I have seen, 
willi truth.’ (jarrett). Ferishta based his work on earlier 
books like the Tabakal-i Akbail, on tradition, and on personal 
experience. " He is generally considered the best of the Indian 
compilers His account of Akbar’s reign has little indepen- 

dent value altliough, so far as the later years are concerned, 
he wrote as a contemporary who had talten a small personal 
share in the Emperor’s transactions in the Deccan.’ ( Smith ). 

(vi) Various other works, extracts from w’hich arc to be 
found in translation in E. & D., op. cit., vols. V and VI, may 
be only briefly noticed here. They are — 

1. ‘The Wikaya, or Halat-i Asad Beg, an interesting and 
candid account of the later years of Akbar’s reign, by an 
oflicial who had been long in Abu-1 Fazl’s service. ^E. & D,, 
op. cit., VI, pp. 150-74. 
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2. The Ziibdatu-t Tawankh, by Sheikh Nura-1 Hakk— 
includes the only distinct notice given by any Muhammadan 
historian of the terrible famine which desolated N. India for 
three or four years from A. D. 1595 to 1598. — ^Ibid. pp. 189-94. 

3. The TankJi-i Alfi, compiled by MaulanS Ahmad and 
others, by Akbar’s order issued in 1582 ( A. H. 990 ) — ^in- 
cludes description of the sieges of Chitor and Rantambhor. — 
Ibid., V., pp. 157-76. 

4. The Akbar-Nama, by Sheikh Illahadad Fairi Siihindi 
— contains the official version of the fall of Aargarh. — ^Ibid., 
VI., pp. 116-46. 

5. The Tafikh-i Salatin-i Afgh&ia, written about 1595, 
by Ahmad Yad^, is a good authority for the battle ‘of 
Pffiflpat (1556) and the connected events up to the death of 
Hemu. — ^Ibid., V, pp. 58-66. 

6. The WdkiSt, by Abu-1 Faia, the elder brother of Abu-1 
Fazl — contains a letter concerning negotiations with the Deccan 
states. — ^Ibid., VT, pp. 147-49. 

7. The Tuzak-i Jahmigin or Memoirs of Jahangir etc. — 
Ibid., pp. 256-452. 

8. The Mrfasiri Jabangm, by Khwaja Kamgar Ghairat 
Ehln, a contemporary official — contains the proceedings of 
Jahan^r previous to his accesaon. — ^Ibid., pp. 441-44. 

jESxnx SouRras 

It is not possible here to ^ve even a mere catalogue of all 
the Jesuit authorities, which are to be found in many European 
languages, some published, many awaiting publication. The 
-few that are named below are those most frequently cited, and- ■ 
‘Considered indispensable for a study of particularly Jesuit re- 
lations with the Great Mu^al. Fort a more detailed account 
of these sources, the reader is directed to V. A. Smith’s Akbar 
i/te Great Mogul, Bibliography, pp. 466-71 ; and Sir Edward 
Madagan’s more recent (1932) work The Jesuits and the 
Greed Mogul, Ch. I, pp. 5-19. 
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(i) The earliest printed authority for the Missions, 
Smith points out, with the exception of the Aiimx Liters for 
15S2-3 in the British Museum, is the very rare little tract in 
Italian by John Baptist Peruschi. It was printed at Rome in 
1597, nnd later French, German, and Latin translations also 
appeared. 

(ii) The chief of the Jesuit histories, bearing on the 
subject of the Missions, Maclagan says, is that by Father 
Guzman. ( written in Spanish ) based on (a) published works ; 
(b) letters from tlic Fathers ; and (c) personal enquiries. It 
brings the story up to 1599. It was first published in 1601, 

“ Tliis history constitutes an excellent autliority.” (Maclagan.) 

(iii) Father Guerreiro’s Portuguese work "is for prac- 
tical purposes a continuation of Guzman’s history, and is, like 
that work, an authority of high importance.” It covets the 
period from 1600 to 1608, and was published in five volumes. 
“ Tlie book is a rare one, but copies of all five volumes are 
in the British Museum.” .(Ibid.) 

(iv) " All writers on the subject of the Jesuit Mission,” 
says Smitli, “must rely chiefly on the great work by Father 

Pierre du Jarric Du Jarric is a thoroughly conscientious and 

accurate writer who reproduefe faitlifully tlic substance of the 
original letters of which considerable portions remain unpub- 

\ li^ed.” The oripnal Frcncli edition published in 1611 brings 
tlic narrative down to 1600. Its third part, which is very 
valuable, was published in 1614. It contains the true 
account of the fall of AsTrgarh, hitlicrto unnoticed by modem 
historians, with one partial exception, and presents the most 
authentic existing narrative of tlic Emperor’s last days, and 
fixes the date of his death as October 27, new style, or October 
17th, old style.” (Smith). 

(v) "One of tlic most useful Jesuit publications, and 
one slightly more accessible than most of the others, is the 
compilation by Father Daniel Bartoli, S.J., originally printed in 
1663. It gives a long list of early auUiorities on the life of 
Aquaviva. It does not deal with tlic later Missions. It is 



CHAPTER V 

RESTORATION OF EMPIRE 

" Akbar has always appsared to me among sovereign s 
what " Wbexiam 

* * The competent sdio l ar who will undertake • * 

^achaustive treatment of the Ste^d ragnof Akbar be in. 
p oSession ot^p erhaps^theJSnKtLg reai historical subject^ ^ 

^t unappipimatedil— V. A. Smith, 

1. PRINCIPAL EVENTS (1556-1605) 

(a) Birth and Accession 

i. We have already taken note of the following state- 
ment by Nizamu-d dm Ahmad regarding the birth of Akbar : — 
" Fortune now for a time changed its treatment of the Em- 
peror (Humayun), by giving him a son, and impressing an 
imperishable mark upon the page of time. The child was 
bom on the 5th Rajab, 949 (15tb, October 1542).^ Tardi 
Kh^ conv^ed this intelligence to the Emperor in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amarkot, and the Emperor under spiritual guid- 
1, Y* A Smith ^ves a slightly different date : The child 
ha^g been bom on the night of the full moon {Shdban 14, A.H. 
949), equivalent to Thursday, November 23, 1542, the happy father 
conferred on the son the name or title Badm-d din, meaning 'the 
Full Moon of Rdi^on coupled with Muhammad, the name of the 
Prophet, and Akbar, agnifying ‘ very gieatV' (Akbar, p. 14.) He 
also makes the following observation with regard to the place of 
Akbar^s birth : " Umar-kot, the fort of Umar of Omar a of the 
Sumra tribe. The place, situated in 25 " 21 ' N. and 6^/’ 46 ' E., 
is now a town with about 5,000 inhabitants, the head-quarters of 
the Thar and Parkar District, Sind. Many Persian an^ Engiidi 
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s’.\c<:, . .gave to the child the name of Jalalu-d din Muhammad 
A'.hrir.’ 

Jliimlyun. who was a pious man, when he heard of the 
O’ ail of his son, appears (on tlie testimony of Jauhar, his 
p^is'ir.a! attendant) to liave broken a pod of musk (tlie only 
precious thing he could get in his exile in tlic desert on a 
clun-a I'lale, and ’ distributed it among all the principal persons, 
sajinc ; " lliis is all the present I can afford to make you on 
tlie hntit of my son, who'e fame will, I trust, be one day 
ex]W!’.tit-d all o\'er tlie world, as tlie perfume of the musk now 
fills this apartment’’^ 

ii. We have also noted how Prince Akbar was left behind 
in Kandaliar, when Humayun left for Persia in quest of fortune, 
how he was picked up by his uncle Askari, and brought up 
for about a year by Sultan Bcgam ‘ who treated him with great 
tenderness’ ; and how, in the course of Humayun’s fight with 
KTimran, the little Prince was tlrrcatcned to be exposed to the 
fire of the guns on tlie battlements of Uie Ivabul fort. 

iii. The next we heard of Prince Akbar was after tlie 
death of liis uncle Hindfil, when Razia Sultana, HindTd’a 
dauglitcr, was given in marriage to him, and Akbar was put in 
cliargc of Hindal’s command and the government of Ghazru. 

iv. Lastly, we noted how he followed his fallicr in his 
attempted reconquest of Hindustan, in which tlie great victory 
at Sirlund was ascribed to tlie presence of Prince Alrbar in their 
midst. ‘Under his (Humayun’s) orders a dcspatdi of the 
victor^’ was drawn, in which the "honour of tlie victory was 
ascribed to Prince Akbar, and tliis was circulated in all direc- 
tions.’ 

V. After tliis victory at Sirlund, Sultan Sikandar Sur 
fled to the Siwalik mountains. Mir Abdul Ma ali who had 
been sent in pursuit of him, having failed, Sikandar daily 

authors write the name erroneously as Amarkot, with various cor- 
ruptions as if derived from the Hindi ivord antar, meaning im- 
mortal’ a frequent clement in Hindu names.” (Ibid. p. 13 n. 2). 

1. Ibid. p. 15. 
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grew Stronger. This came to the knowledge of the Emperor, 
who immediatdy sent Baiiam Khan in attendance upon Prince 
Akbar as his atalik or governor, to put an end to Sikandaris 
operation.’^ 

vi. When Akbar was engaged in these operations, occurred 
the sudden illness and death of Humayun. ‘ Shaikh Juli was 

sent to the Punjab to summon Prince Akbar Shaikh Juli 

obtained an interview with the Prince Akbar at Kalanor. 

He communicated the fact of the King’s illness ; and intdli- 
gence of his death soon after arrived. After due observance of 
the rites of mourning, the nobles who were in the suite of the 
Prince, under the leading of Bairam Kh3n, acknowledged the 
succession of the Prince, and so, on the 2nd RabHu-s sani 
he ascended the throne of Empire at Kalanor.’^ Further on, 
the same writer (Nisamud-din Ahmad) tdls us, ‘Bairam 
Khln, commander-in-chief, with the concurrence of the nobles 
and officers, raised His Highness to the throne in the town of 
Kalanor at noon-day of Friday, the 2nd of RabPu-s sani 
963 H., (Feb. 14, 1556) with all due state and ceremony, and 
letters of grace and favour were sent to all parts of Hindustan.’® 
The proclamation of his succession had been made at Delhi 
three dal's earlier on February 11 ; and three days after the 
enthronement at Kalanor a ‘coronation darbaf was hdd, of 
whidi -Ahmad YSd^r gives the following description : — 

‘Bairam Khln gave a great entertainment, and raised a 
large audience-tent, adorned with embroidered satin, like the 

1. -E. & D., op dt, V, p. 239. 

2. Ibid, p. 241. 

3. Ibid, p. 247. “The formal enthronement took place in a 

garden at Kalanor (Gurdaspur Dist.}. The throne, a plain brick i 
structure, 18 ft. long 3 ft. high, resting on a masonry platform, still 
esdsts. . . .The throne platform has been recently endosed in a plain 
post-and-diain fence, and a suitable inscription in English and Urdu 
has been aiSxed.’’ The andent kings of Lahore used to be en- 
throned at Kalanor, and the town was at that time of larger dze. 
Now it has a p<^ulation of only about 5,000. — (Smith, op. dt, 
p. 30). ' 
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f'^vxrlv'ds of a garden in the early Spring, of Paradise itsdf. 
1 1.' fpread carpels of various colours, and on them he placed 
r. p'-’.d'Ji throne, and caused Prince Akbar Mirza to sit on it ; 
'-.ftet v-Jiich the darbaT was opened to tlic public. The 
r-'W.'!'- of the Chaghatai tribe were made joyful by tlie pft of 
exiy.n';ivT dresses of honour, and regal presents, and promises 
of fuTure favour were likeu-isc made to them. Bairam Khan 
said. " Tliis is the commencement of His Majesty’s rdgn.’ 

(b) Political Situation 

“ When he went tlirough the ceremony at Kalanor," says 
Smitli. "he could not be said to possess any Kingdom. The 
sm.-’il army under the command of Bairam IClian merdy had a 
precarious hold by force on certain districts of the Punjab ; 
and lliat army itsdf was not to be trusted implicitly. Before 
Akbar could become PTidshah in reality as wdl as in name he 
had to prove himsdf better tlian the rival claimants to the 
throne, and at least to win back his fatlier’s lost dominions.”* 

Among the successors of Slier Shah, Sikandar Sur had yet 
to be subdued ; Mahmud Shah Adali was still alive, and his 
Hindu general, Hemu, had become a power to reckon with 
even more tlian his nominal master. Bengal had remained in- 
dependent for more than ' two centuries, mostly under 
the Afghans. The Rajput clans of Rajasthan, having re- 
cemued from the defeat tlicj’ had sustained at the hands of 
Babur, were enjoying unchallenged possession of their territory 
ever since tlic dcatli of Slier Shah at IQIinjar. Malwa and 

4 , E. and D., op. dt, V, p. St. Yadfrar actually places this 
inddent tlircc days before the battle of PfinTpat ; but from the 
nature of the description itself it seems highly improbable that 
Bairam Khan's proclamation of Akbar could have been deferred so 
long. Smith places the darbnr as above stated.— (see his Akhttr, 
p. 34 .) Note also that tlie IliihT era or beginning of Akbar’s rdgn 
dates from Rabi ii, 27, (March 11) i.c. 25 days after tlie actual ac- 
cession. The era was reckoned from the next nattwz or Persian 
New Year's Day, tlic interval of 25 days bang counted part of the 
1st regnal year (commendng from hlar. 11, 1556). — Ibid., n.) 

2. Ibid. 
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Gujaitit had Uirown off the sovereignty of DcUii, oven before 
the flight of Huinayun. Gondwana and Central India were 
in a state of disorderly independence. The Deccan states of 
Khandesh, Ahmednagar, Berar, Bidar, Golkonda, and BIjapur, 
were in the toils of their local politics and quarrels with Vijaya- 
nagar which was still in the zenith of its power. In the Arabian 
Sea, and on the west coast, the Portuguese were growing strong. 
The state of the Punjab and tire nortli-west was still very un- 
settled and full of potential and actual danger. 

i. ' Among flic prominent events of tire early days of tlic 
reign,’ says Niz5mu-d din Ahmad, 'was the rebellion of Shah 

Abu-1 Ma’ali The late ICing had a great partiality for 

him, and this fostered his pride, so that presumptuous ideas 
got mastery over him, and his conduct was marked by some un- 
seemly actions.* The Khan-klianan (Bairam Khan) arrested 
him, and was about to c-xccutc him ; but Uie young Emperor was 
mercifully disposed and was unwilling that the beginning of 
his reign should be stained with the execution of a descendant 
of the Saiyid before any crime had been proved against him. 
So he placed him in the custody of Palilawan Kal-gaz (kotwal) 
and sent him to Lahore. Abu-1 Ma’ali escaped from custody,’ 
but after some adventure was recaptured and sent a prisoner 
to the lort of Baifinn.^ 

ii, Nizamu-d din further states, ‘So long as Sikandar 
AfgliTm (Sur) was in tlic field, the officers of the Emperor 
were unable to take any measures for the capture of the fugi- 
tive, but sent all tlicir forces against Sikandar. The Imperial 
forces encountered the Afghans near tlie SiwTilifc mountains, 
and gained victoiy' which elicited gracious marks of approval 
from the Emperor.’ Even after this defeat, Sikandar continued 
to hold on for some time longer, but finally, ‘being reduced 
to great extremities (as the Tafikh-i DSudi adds), sent his son 
Abdur Raliaman from Mankot in tire Siwalik hills to Altbar 

1. E.g., he failed to answer Uie summons to the nobles at the 
time of the durbar above refered to. — sec Smith, op. dt., p. 31. 

2. E. & D., op. dL, V, p. 248. 
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BadshSh, representing that he had committed many offences, 
on account of which he dared not present hims elf at Court, that 
■he sent the few rarities he had with him as a peace-offering, and 
requested leave to be allowed to retire toi Bengal and pass the 
remainder of his life. in retirement. Akbar ass ented to all his 
solicitations, and gave him leave to d^art to Bengal, Silranrtar 
died three years after this surrender.’^ 

iii. ‘When HumSyun marched to Hindustan, he (had) 
consigned the government of Kabul and Gazni to Muiiim Khan 
one of his chief nobles, and he also made him guar dian (atalik) 
of his son, Mirza Muhammad Haldm. The dty of Kandahar 
and its dependent territories were the jagir of Bairam 
Khan (Khan-khanm). By the kindness of His Majesty the 
government of BadakhdSn was consigned to MIrS SuleimSn 

But when the intelligence of Humayun’s death reached 

him, ambitious designs took hold of him, and ha marched 
against Kgbul and laid> siege to it. Munhn Khlan wrote a Ml 
report of all the facts of the matter, and sent it to the Emperor 

when the news of the siege of Kabul arrived, an imperative 

fortnan was issued, and Mirza SuleimM, sdng that he could 

effect nothing by hostile means, informed Muiiim Kh5n 

that, if his name were recited in the khutba, he would take his 
d^)arture. Munim Khan knew that the garrison of the fort was 
suffering from the protracted siege, so he consented that the 
name of Mirza SuleinSn diould be mentioned in the list of the 
titles {zatUi alkob) of His Majesty the Emperor. When Mirza 
SuleimSn was informed of this concession, he immediatdy de- 
parted for Badakhshan.^ 

IbidU IV, p. 508. The final surrender of Sikandar at A^nkot 
did not take placq until May 1557, i.e., about six months after the 
battle of FSnlpat (Nov. 1556) ; the fief that was bestowed on him 
by Akbar comprised the Districts of Khaiid and Bihar. Mankot 
Know in the Jammu territory of the Kashmir State) was the fort 
built by Salim Sur as a bulwark against the Galdrars. — Smith, pp. 
dt., p. 40; Elphinston^ op. dt, p. 496 n. 4. 

2. £. D., op. dt, V, pp. 249-50. 
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iv. * Tardi B6g Khan, who was one of the most famous 
of the nobles oP Humayun’s reign, and held an exalted place 
in Uiat monarch’s estimation, in the same week that Uic Em- 
peror died caused the khulba to be read in Delhi in the name 
of tlie Emperor Akbar. He also, with the help of IChwaja Sultan 
All, wazlr and mir-munshl, who was also ttiiT-i arz and niir-i 
mal kept under control the affairs of Delhi, and of Mewat and 
other pttTgams which had but lately been brought under royal 
authority.’! But in spite of all these good services, Tardi Bdg 
had soon to pay for his loyalty witli his life. 

Tlie circumstances were the advance of Hemu upon Delhi, 
and the defeat and flight of Tardi Bdg from the capital. The 
p ya rt nature of the KJifin’s delinquency is the subject of contro- 
versy. We noted in the last chapter tliat Mahmud Shah AdalT 
despatched Hemu towards the Punjab upon hearing of the 
death of Humayun. ' That general having scored a victory at 
Gwalior, laid siege to Agra, and having reduced it, proceeded 
to Dellii. Tardi Big Khan, tlie governor, seized with conster- 
nation, sent expresses to all the Mogul chiefs in tlie neighbour- 
hood, to come to his aid. Hemu charged Tardi Beg IGian 

with such impetuousity, that he compelled him to quit the 
field. Tlie right wing of the Moguls was routed, the flight be- 
came general, and tlie city of Delhi also surrendered. Tardi 
Beg Klian fled to Sirhind, leaving the whole country' open to 

tlio enemy Bairam IChan. . . .caused Tardi Bdg IClian to be 

seized and beheaded for abandoning Delhi, where he might 

have defended himself Bairam IChan remarked that lenity 

at such a crisis would lead to dangerous consequences, as the 
only hopes left to the Moguls, at the present moment, depend- 
ed on every individual exerting himself to the utmost of liis 
power. The King felt obliged to approve of this severe 
measure. The author of this work (Ferishta) had understood, 
from the best informed men of the times, that, had Tardi Bfig 
IGiln not been executed by way of example, such was the con- 


1. Ibid., pp. 248-49. 
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dition of the Mogul aimy, and the general feeling of those 
foreigners, that the old scene of Sher Shah would have been 
acted over again. But, in consequence of this prompt thou^ 
severe measure, the Chaghat^ officers, each of whom before 
esteemed himself at least equal to KaikobSd and Kaikos, now 
found it necessary to confirm to the orders of Bairam Kl^, 
and to submit quietly to his authority.’^ 

V. A. Smith observes, “ The punishment, although inflict- 
ed in an irregular fashion without trial was necessary and sub- 
stantially just® It may be reasonably affirmed that failure to 
punish the derdiction of Tardi Beg from his duty would have 
cost Akbar both his throne and his life.”® 

(c) Second Battle of PAnipat 

‘ Hemu, who had now assumed the title of ‘Raja Vikramjit, 
in Delhi, having attacked Shadi Khan and other Afghan chiefs 
to hisi interest marched out of the capital to meet the King, 
with an army as numerous as the locusts and ants of the 
desert.’ So writes Ferishta.* The atuation was undoubtedly 
a serious one. Akbar who, at the time of the capitulation of 
Delhi, was at Jalandhar, ‘ finding all his dominions, except the 

1. Briggs, II. pp. 186-187. 

2. Oxfind History of India, p. 343. 

3. Akbar, p, 36. 

4. Briggs, II, p. 187. According to Ahmad Yadgar, when 
TTpmn entered Delhi, he ‘ raised the Imperial canopy over him, and 
ordered coin to be struck in his name. He appointed governors of 
his own, and brought the Delhi territory and the neigjibouring 
parga^as u ndpr his control ; and in order to console the King (Adali 
Shah) , he sent an account! of the wctory in these words : “ Your 
slave, by the royal fortune, has routed the Mughal army, which was 
firm as an iron wall ; but I hear that Humayun's son commands a 
numerous force, and is advancing towards Delhi. For this reason, 
I have kept the horses and elephants of the Mughals, in order that 
I may be able to face the valiant enemy, and not allow them to 
reach Delhi." AdaE Shah was comforted by these decdtful assert 
tions.' (E. and D., op. cit., V, p. 62.) 
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Punjab, wrested from him, was perplexed how to act. At 
length, feding diffident of himself, both from youth and inex- 
perience, he conferred on Bairam Klran the title of Khan Baba 

(signifying ‘father,’ here meaning regent or protector) 

and also required of Bairam Khan to swear on his part, by the 
soul of his deceased father Humayun, and by the head of his 
own son, that he would be faithful to his trust. After tMs, 
a coundl being called by Bairam Khan, the majority of the 
officers were of opinion, that as the enemy’^ force consisted of 
more than a hundred thousand horse, while the royal army 
could scarcdy muster 20,000, it would be prudent to retire to 
Kabul. Bairam Khan not only opposed this measure, but was 
almost singular in his opinion that the King ou^t instantly to 
give battle to the enemy. The voice of Akbar which was in uni- 
son with the sentiments of Bairam Kh§n, dedded the question.^ 
Hemu began the action with his dephants, on the morning 
of the 2nd of Muhanam, 964 H. (Novem- 
The Battle. 5 ^ 1555 ) in hopes of alarming the 

enemy’s cavalry, unaccustomed to those animals ; but the 
Murals attacked them so furiously, after they had penetrated 
even to the centre of the army, where Khan Zaman commanded, 
that, galled with lances, arrows and javdins, they became quite 
unruly, and disdaining the control of thdr drivers, turned 
and threw the Afghan ranks into confusion. Hemu mounted 
on an dephant of prodigious size, still continued the action 
with great bravery, at the head of 4,000 horse, in the very 
heart of the Mughal army ; but bang pierced through the eye 
with an arrow, he sank into his howda from extreme agony. The 
greater part of his army feared his wound was mortal and 

forsook him. Raising himsdf again, he continued to fight 

with unabated courage^ endeavouring, TOth the few men who 
remained about his person, to force his retreat throu^ the 

enemy’s line At length, .he was surrounded by/a body of 

horse, and carried prisoner to Akbar, who was atout two or 
three kos in the rear. ' 

1. Ferishta, Briggs, II, pp. 185-86. 
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‘When Hemu was brought into the presence, Bairam 
Execution of recommended the King to do a 

Hemu. meritorious act by killing the infidel witli 

his own hand. Akbar, in order to fulfil the wish of his minister, 
drew his sword, and toucliing the head of the captive, became 
entitled to Uic appellation of Ghazl, while Bairam Khan, draw- 
ing his own sabre, at a single blow severed the head of Hemu 
from his bodj*.’^ 

(d) Post-Panipat E\'ENTs up to 1560 

Tile principal events tliat happened after the execution 
of Hemu may be enumerated here for the sake of dearness 
Urns : — 

(i) Tlie ocaipation of Delhi and Agiu ; 

(ii) The capture of Mcn'at, and tlie execution of 

Hemu's father ; 

(iii) The acquisition of Ajmir; 

(iv) The surrender of Gwiilior ; 

(v) The annexation of Jaunpur ; 

(vi) Attacks on Rantambhor and ]\^alv\fi. 


1. Tnis is Ferishta’s account ; BripRs, II, pp. 188-89. There 
are dilTt-rcnt \tr 3 ions of this incident, as well as of the details of tlie 
balUo. Ahmad Yadrar sa>-s, ‘Tlic Prince, accordingly, struck him, 
and didded his head from liis unclean body.’— E. & D., op. cit., V, 
6o-G. Smitli accepts this version, and obscr\’cs : " Akbar, a boy of 
fourteen, r.nnnot be justly blamed for complying with tlie instnic- 
tions of Bairam Ivhan, who had a right to expect obedience ; nor is 
there any good reason for supposing tliat at that time tlie bo>' was 

more .«OTipulous tlian his officers. The official stoiy, seems to 

be the late invention of courtly flatterers,. .. .At the time of tlie 
battle of Panipat, Akbar was an unregenerate lad. devoted to 
amusement, and must not be credited wiUi tlie feelings of his mature 
manhood."— .4/;f»flr, p. 39. Nisamu-d din Ahmad, who svas Akbar’s 
Chief BakshI, however definitely says, ‘Bairam Mian-klianan tlien 
put Hemu to deaUi witJi his own hand.’— E. & D., op. cit., V, 
p. 2S3. For a fuller discussion, sec ‘‘The death of Hemu", 
/. R. A. S., 1916, p. 527. Also " Tlie Dcatli of Hemu” by Suloimar 
Ray, in Dacca U. Studies, I. 1, Nov. 1935. 

M. 14 
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Elphinstone ri^tiy points out, "The real restoration of 
the House of Timur may be dated from this period it had 
been brou^t about entirely through the exertions of Bairam 
KTi^n, whose power was now at the highest pitch ever reached 
by a subject.”=L At the end of this period we find the great 
TCh5n fallen from his high estate, almost suddenly if not un- 
expectedly, reminding us of Wolsey’s memorable words to 
Thomas Cromwell on the fickleness of human fortune and 
the precariousness of royal favour. 

The task before Akbar was a three-fold one: (1) to 
recover the dominions of the Crown ; (2) to establish his 
authority over his chiefs ; and (3) to restore in the internal 
administration that order which had been lost in the course 
of so many revolutions. 

"In the first years of Akbar’s reign, his territoiy was 
confined to the Punjab and the country round Ddhi and Agra. 
In the third year he acquired Ajmir without a battle ; early 
in the* fourth, he obtained the fort of Gwalior ; and, not long 
before Bairam’s fall he had driven the AfghSns out of Lucknow, 
and the country on the Ganges as far east as Jaunpur.’ - 

The-Muslim historians follow a merely chronological order, 
without using discretion even as regards the relative importance 
of events. We have therefore to cull out the most significant 
facts from tliis jumble, and rearrange them in an intdligible 
order. The following narrative is taken principally from the 
TabakSt-i Akbart, the Akbar-Nama, and the Tankh-i Firishta: 

‘Next day (after the execution of Hemu) the army 
marched from PSnipat, and without halt- 
L Occupation of jng anywhere, went strai^t to Delhi, All 
Delhi and Agra. inhabitants of the city of every degree 

came forth to give His Majesty a suitable reception and to 
conduct him with due honour into the city. He remained 
there one month.® From here two important expeditions were 

1. History of India, p. 496. 

2. Ibid., p, 500. 

) 3. E. & D., op. dt., V, p. 253. 
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led : (a) against Mcwat, because * Intelligence was brought in 
that all the dependants of Heniu, witli his treasures and effects, 
were in M^fit’ ; (b) against Sikandar Afghan (Sur), whose 
reduction has already been described above. The first was led 
by PIi >ruhammad Sansnini. ‘He captured all the persons, 
and toi -lr 5 >o^session of all tlie valuables, and conducted tliem to 
tlic ffv'A of tlie throne.’ The Akbar-Ninna gives otlicr details, 
and says that Hemu’s father was given tlie choice between con- 
version and death ; when the old man refused to apostatize, 
‘ PIr Muhammad gave an answer with tlie tongue of his sword.’^ 
MeivTit v;as conferred as a jagir upon Hr Muhammad, who was 
a confidential sen'ant of Bairam IChan.® On their way back 
from Alwar or Mewiit, ‘ Haji lOiiin took possession of Ajmir 

and Nagor and all those parts Muhammad Kasim IClian 

was sent by the Emperor to take charge of Ajmir.’® 

Tiic expedition against Sikandar, up to a certain stage, 
was led by Akbar in iicrson. Tlicn, when his mother Mariam 
Makani rsnd other royal ladies returned from Kabul, ‘ the Em- 
peror left Bairam Ivlian-in command of the army, and went 
fortli to meet them, his heart receiving great comfort from tlie 
reunion.' Towards the end of March, 1553, His Majesty 
arrived at Delhi. He then turned his attention to the concerns 
of his Eubjttts and army, and justice and mercy held a promi- 
nent place in his councils. The IClian-klianan, in concert with 
the ministers and nobles of the State, used to attend twice a 
week in tr.e dwiri-hhcna, and transact business under the direc- 
tion and commands of His Majesty. . . .After the expiration of 
six months, the Emperor embarked in a boat to Agra, where he 
arrived on the 17tli Mukanajii, 966 H. (30th Oct, 1558), in 
the tliird year of tlie Ilahl.'* At the time Agr5. was a town of 
comparati\'ely small importance. 

1. E, & D., op. dt., VI, p. 21. 

2. Smith, Akbar, p. 40. 

3. E. & D., loc. dt., pp. 21-22. 

4. Ibid., V, pp. 256-57. 
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•' In the course of the third and fourth regnal years 
(1558-60) tlic gradual consolidation of 
2. Gw-alior and Akbar’s dominion in Hindustan was ad- 
Jaunpur, vanccd by the surrender of the strong for- 

tress of G^v-alior in Central India, and the annexation of the 
Jaunpur province in the cast. An attempt to take the castle 
of Rantambhor in RajpulSna failed, and preliminary operations 
for tlie reduction of Malwa were interrupted by tho intrigues 
and troubles connected with Akbar’s assertion of his personal 
fitness to rule, and tlie consequent fall of Bairam Khan, the 
Protector."^ 

‘ The fort of Gwalior was celebrated for its height and 
strength, and had always been the home of great Rajas, After 
the time of Salim Klian (Islam Shah) the fort had been placed 
in tlie charge of Suhail, one of his ghilams, by Sultan Mahmud 
Adali. When tlie throne of Akbar had been established at 
Agra’, Habib Ali SulSn, Maksud Ali Kor, and IGya IGiah 
were sent to take tire fort They invested it for some days and 
tire garrison being in distress surrendered.’ This brief notice 
of Nizamu-d din is supplemented with some more details by 
the Tafikh-i Alfl, which adds : ‘ Akbar when he took up his 
residence at Agra, gave the pargaijas in the neighbourhood of 
Gwalior as a jagir to IGya Khan. After a time the IGian 
collected an army and invested Gwalior, but the place was 
so strong tlrat he could make no impression upon it Suhail 
was a man of experience, and he saw very clearly that it 
w'ould bc-impossible to hold the fort against the growing powur 
of his Imperial neighbour. (So he cleverly sold the fort to 
•Ram ShSh of the old ruling family of Gwalior.) Kiya IGian. 
the jagtTdar attacked him, and a battle was fought, in which 
many on both sides w’ere killed. Ram Slab w'as defeated, and 
escaped •with difficulty, and went to the Raija of Udaipur.’- 
Gwalior was captured in the third year of Akbar’s reign. The 
next year, beginning with 10th March, 1559, Khan Zair^ was 

1, Smith, op. dt., p. 42. 

2. E. & D., op. dL, "V, pp. 259 and 167-8. 
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sent to reduce Jaunpur, the capital of the Sharldya kings, 
which was now in the possession of the Afghans. He accord- 
ingly mardied thither with a large force,, and having won 
great victories, he annexed that country (and Benares, aa to 
Tarlkk-i Aljl) to the Imperial dominions.’^ 

Here a brief alludon must be made to the extinction of the 
Sur dynasty of Sher Shah. The end of Sikandar Sur has already 
been referred to. Mahmud Shah Adali, who had established himself 
at Chunar and despatched Hemu to the west against the Mughala, 
was the only representative of the house novA remaining. His fate 
is thus described in the Tartklhi Daudi ; ' As for Adah, at the time 
of Hemu's death he was at Chun^, and at that juncture the son of 
Mahmud Khan, by name Khizr Khan, ruler of Bengal, who had 
assumed the name of Sult^ Bahadur, advanced with a large army to 
avenge the blood of his father ; and Adah proceeded into Bihar to 
meet him as far as Mungir. ..The sun had not yet risen when 
Sultan Bahadur, with his army in array, made an attack upon Adah, 
and sotmded the kettle-drums of war. Adah had only a few men 
with him, but behaved with conrideiable gallantry. The action was 
fought at the stream of Surajgarh, about one kas more or less from 
Mun^r, and about 12 kos from Patna, and there Adali was defeated 
and slain, in consequence of the paudty of his numbers, in the year 
968 H. (1560 A.D.), aftei^ a reign of eight years.*^ 

' In this year (1559) Habib All JQrSxi was sent against 
the fort of Rantambhor. - During the rule 
H*' of Sher KhSn Afghan this fort was under 

^ the charge of Haji Khan, one of his g/m- 

lam, and this Haji Khan had now sold the fort to Rai Suijan, 
a relation of Rai Udai Singh, who hdd great power in these 
parts. He had brought all the pargaijas under his rule, and 
had enforced his authority. Habib All with his army invested 
the fort, and ravaged all the neighbourhood ; the amirs then 
departed to their jagtrs. 

1. Ibid., pp. 259-60. 

2. His son, assuming the name of Sher Shah, made an ineffec- 
tual attempt to capture Jaunpur from KMn Zaman, and, as the 
TarikJi~i Daudi records, ^ The son of Adali adopted the life of a re- 
cluse after this rignal calamity, and no one knew anything further 
about him.* — ^E. & D., IV, pp. 508-9. 
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‘At this time, while the Court was at Agra, Batadur 
Khan, brother of KMn Zaman, marched to effect the conquest 
of Malwa, which had formerly bdonged to the Khiljl monarchs, 
but which had been brou^t into subjection by Baz Bahadur, 
son of Suja Kh5n Afghan. He had reached the town of Siri, 
when the aptation arose about Bairam IChan, and under the 
orders of the Khan he returned.'^ 

The Fall of Bairam Khan 

Early in 1560, Akbar decided to assume the responsi- 
bilities of Government himsdf. The reasons that led him to 
do this were various. ‘The gen^l management of Imperial 
affairs,’ says NisSmu-d din, ‘ was under the direction of Bairairf 
Khan ; but there were envious malignant men, who were- striv- 
ing to ingratiate themselves in His Majesty’s favour, who lost 
no opportunity of speaking an ill word to pervert the mind of 
the Emperor.’® The Akbar-Ndma, on the other hand, states : 
‘Bairam’s natural character was good and amiable. But 
through bad company, that worst misfortune of man, his natural 
good qualities were overclouded, and arrogance was fostered 
by the flattery.’ Abu-1 Fazl also accuses him of conspiracy — 
‘At length Bairam’s proceedings went beyond all endurance, 
and he formed some sinister designs in conspiracy with evil- 
minded flatterers.’® Ferishta clinches the matter by adding, ‘ In 
short, so many insinuations were thrown out against Bairam 
lOiSn, particularly one of a design in favour of Abul Elsim 
MIrzi, the son of the late Kamian Mirza, that Akbar became 
alarmed, and thought it necessary to curtail the Protector’s 
. authority.’-* 

Misunderstanding once generated, fed upon distrust, and 
every trifling acddent was perverted in order to widen the 
breach. “The Persian histories narrate the circumstances of 

1. E. & D., op. dt., V, p. 260. 

2. Ibid., p. 261. 

3. Ibid., VI, pp. 23-4. 

4. Briggs, II, pp. 196-97. 
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Bairam IQian’s fall at immense length and from different points 
of view,” writes V. A. Smith ; but " a concise summary may 
be sufficient to satisfy the curiosity of the modem reader. 
When Al:bar had entered on his eighteenth year (A.D. 1560) 
and began to feel himself a man, the trammels of the tutelage 
in v.-liicli he w.as held by his guardian became galling, and he 
desired t<' be a king in fact as well as in name. Those 
nature' filings were stimulated and inflamed by the ladies of 
hi" l)<v,!'.‘tiold and various courtiers who for one reason or 
another had grievances against tlie Protector.^ His appoint- 
ment cif Siiaik'n Gadai as Sadr-iSudur excited tlic sectarian 
anim' of all the Sunnis at court, who complained, and not 
willsv-r. reason, tliat Bairam IGian showed excessive favour 
to the adherents of his own Shia sect. Many influential people 
had been offended by the e.xccution of Tardi Bdg,= and on 
several fx:ca 5 ions Bairam KhJin, presuming too much on his 
position, had behaved with undue arrogance. He was accused 
too. of making indiscreet remark's. Moreover, Akbar was 
annoyed by a special personal grievance, inasmuch as he had 
no priw purse, and his household was poorly paid, while the 
sciv'anis of the Protector grew rich. Bairam IGmn, on his 
side, was inclined to think that his services were indispens- 
aJ)Ic, and was unwilling to surrender the uncontrolled power 
which he had c-xercised so long. Gradually it became appa- 
rent that .dther Akbar or Bairam Klian must yield."® Matters 
soon reached a crisis. 


1 , ■pjjn *>nncipnl centre of all this intrigue at tlie Court was , 
Maham .Anaga. who was Akburis alka or nurse from his cradle. "When 
he grew up, rhe ^^•as head of his harem. According to Abu-l Fazl, 
she was the governing spirit and real minister for a time, see E. & 


D., op. cit., V, pp. 261-6{. • , „ _ 

2. Tardi Big and Bairam Wian were old nvals under Hunui- 
\Tin ; the former was one of the oldast Cliaghatai nobles, and he 
stood in the v.-ay of the able and ambitious Bairam, the Transoxian 
chiefs looking up to him as much as those from Persia did to Bairam. 
— ^Elphinstone, op. cit., p. 497 n. 

3. Smith, op. dL, pp. 42-3, 
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*' The advisers of Bairam Khan were divided in opinion. 
Shaikh Gadai, the Sad74 Sudur, and certain other counsellors 
advised their patron to seize Akbafs person and fight tJie 
matter out. But, Bairam Kh5n, after some hesitation, honour- 
ably refused to stain the record of a lifetime of loyalty by 
turning traitor, and intimated his intention to submit. Mean- 
time, the courtiers for the most part had deserted the falling 
minister, and, after the manner of their kind, had turned to 
worship the rising sim.”^ 

Akbar, on the other hand, acted promptly. He sent to 
Bairam Kh^ the following missive, through his tutor Mir 
Abdu-1 Latif : — 

“ As I was assured of your honesty and fidelity, I left all 
important affairs of State in your charge, and thou^t only 
of my own pleasures. I have now determined to take the 
reins of Government into my own hands, and it is desirable 
that you should make the pilgrimage to Mecca, upon which you 
have beai so long intent. A suitable /«gzr out of the 
pargmjas of Hindustan will be assigned for your maintenance, 
the revenues of which shall be transmitted to you by your 

agents/'^ 

Nizamu-d din narrates the sequel well : ' WTien Mir Abdu-I 
Latif communicated this message to IChan-khanan, he listened 
attentively, and having parted from the Mir, he left Mewat for 

Nagor Upon readiing Nagor, he sent his banner, kettle-drums, 

and all other marks of nobility, to the Emperor by the hands 
of Husain KuH B6g. . . .The surrender of the banner and the other 
insignia of nobility gratified the Emperor. 

'Pir Muhammad Klian Sanvani, whom the IChan-khanan had 
bani^ed from the country and sent to Mecca, ^ had waited in Guja- 
rat for the proper season (of sailing). On hearing of the disgrace 
of the Khan-khanSn, he returned to Court \rith all possible speed. 
He met with a very gracious reception, and was honoured with 
the title Nashu4 Mtdk, as well as with a banner and kettle-drums. 

1. Sxmth, op. dt., p. 44. 

2. E, ■& D., op. dt., V, p. 264, 

3. For details of the drcumstances under which Hr Muhammad 
was dismissed by Bairam Khan see Ibid., pp. 257-58. 
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He was then sent witli a force to hasten IChan-Uianan s departure 
for Mecca (or to use Badauni's phrase, ‘ to pack him off as quickly 
as possible to Mecca without giving him any time for delay,’) and 
accordingly marclicd after him. . . . 

Wien Bairam Khan learnt tliat Pir Muhammad had been sent 
to pursue him, ' this greatly annoyed and distressed him. Some c\nl- 
minded persons, ha\nng found tlicir opportunity, played upon Uie 
feelings of the KliTin-khanan, and inciting him to rebellious acts, 

he went towards the Punjab On the Emperor being informed 

of Khan-klianTin’s advance, he despatdicd a body of nobles to 

tlic Punjab so that he was obliged to fight, . , .A sliarp action 

ensued, witli considerable loss to botli sides, and Klian-khanTin be- 
ing defeated, fled towards tlie Siwalic hills The Emperor tlien 

himself mardicd to the Punjab. . . . A party of adventurous soldiers 
dadied fonrard into Uie hill, and surrounding the place! put many 
of the defenders to the sword. Sultan Hussain Jalair aas killed 
in tlie action. \STien they brouglit his head into tlie presence of 
tlic Khan-khanan, in a burst of feeling he e.’cclaimed, " This life of 
mine is not worth so mucli, tliat a man like Uiis sliould be killed 
in my defence.” Depressed and anxious, tlic Klian instantly sent 
one of his followers, Jamal Klian, to tlic Emperor witli tliis message : 
•' I deeply repent my deeds, which have not been entirely under my 
own control ; but if I am favoured with tlic rojal clemencj’, I uill 
throw the veil of oblWon over my misdeeds, and uill present myself 
in your presence, and hope for your forgiveness." 

'A\Tien tliis message ivLs brought to tlie cars of tlic Emperor, 
the recollection of old services rose up in his memorj’, and he gave 
orders that Uie Klian-klianiin should be brought into his presence. 
^\^lcn the Khan-khanan approached the royal presence, all Uie amirs 
and khatts went out, by the Emperor's order, to meet him, and 
conducted him to Uie Emperor .wiUi cverj' mark of honour — The 
Emperor received him witli Uie most princely grace and presented 
him wiUi a splendid robe of honour. Two days afterwards, he gave* 
him permission to depart on a pilgrimage to hlecca and^ the holy 
places. . .Khan-klianan, with his people took the road to Gujarat. . . .^ 

Bairam IChfui could not, however, pursue his journey to 
its close, for he was murdered at Ktan by an Afglian whose 
father had been killed at the battle of Machiwara. Some- 
scoundrds tlien plundered Uie encampment of Uie deceased,’ 
says Nizamu-d din. Bairam Khan’s body was picked up by 

1. E. & D., op. cit., V, pp. 264-69. 
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•some jaklTs who gave it a burial. His family with great diffi- 
culty managed to reach Ahmedabad. His little son, Abdur- 
ralum, then only four years of age, was brought up at Akbar’s 
Court, and lived to become Khan-khonan and one of the 
greatest nobles of the Empire. 

" The story of the transactions leading up to the fall and 
death of Bairam Khan," observes Smith, “leaves an unpleas- 
ant taste. . . .Both Humayun and Akbar owed thdr recovery 
of tire throne to Bairam Khan, and the obligations of grati- 
tude required that when the time came for Akbar to take the 
reins into his own hands the demission of his faithful diario- 
teer should be effected as gently as possibla But the many 
enemies of Bairam Khan were not in a humour to make his . 
exit easy. If they could have had their way rm-obstructed, 
they would certainly have put him to death. The generosity 
•of his reception after the failure of his rebellion, may be fair- 
ly attributed to young Akbar himself, who had had little to 
do with the previous transactions, for which Maham Anaga 
was responsible, as her panegyrist Abu-1 Faxal affirms.”* 

o- (f) “The Parda Regime ” (lSdO-1604) 

“Akbar shook off the tutelage of Bairam Khan,” says 
Smith, “ only to bring himself under the ‘ monstrous regiment ’ 
of unscrupulous women. He had yet another effort to make 
before he found himself and rose to the height of his essentially 
noble nature.”* Akbar was ei^teen years of age, and it may 
not seem -unlikely that he came under the influence of the 'veil' 
even to a considerable extent ; but Smith’s insinuation, is not 
•to be accepted without careful scrutiny. He himsdf admits 
that Akbar’s “essentially noble nature” asserted itself, and 
■one who had acted with such determination in overthrowing 
■a pant like Bairam Khan, was not likely to put up, if at all, 
for long with “ petticoat government of the worst kind.” 

1. Smith, op. dt, pp. 47-8. 

2. Ibid., p. 48. 
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We must now turn to his activities during the hist four 
years after the fall of Bairam Klian (1600-104). At the end f 
of this period he became completely his own master in every 
sense of the term. 

The condition of tliis fertile plateau (north of tlie Vindhya 
range, between lat. 23”30’ and 24”30’ ; 

1. Tlie ^n- and long. 74”30’ and 78”10’) of Malwa 

quest 0 awa. “sucli as seemed to invite a war of 

conquest with good prospects of success." Shuja'at or Shujawal 
Klian, who practically ruled it independently under AdalT Slwh 
Sur, had died in tlie year of Akbar’s accession (1556). 'He 
was succeeded by his son Kiz Baliadur,* says the Tajtkh~i Alfi, 
'and when the Afglians were scattered over Hindustan by tlie 
conquering Chaghatais, Baz Bahadur established himself as 
permanent ruler of Malwa. When Bahadur Khan (Khan 
Zaman’s brother) marched against him, the affairs of Bairam 
I^h^ came to crisis, and the campaign in hCilwa was stayed.* 
'Baz DatiTidur was,’ according to Nizamu-d din, 'the most ac- 
complished man of his day in tlie science of music and in Hindi 
song. He spent mudi of his time in tlie society of musicians and 
singers. ..It now came to His Majesty’s knowledge that Baz Baha- 
dur had given himself up. to sensuality, and cared nothing for the 
counli>'. TjTannical and overbearing men had consequently oppres- 
sed the poor and helpless, and the peasantry and tlie people had 
been reduced to distress.’ 'The honour of the Imperial throne 
required,’ continues Uie Tabakat-i Akbari, 'that this country' should 
be again brought under its control and find peace and seairity’ (ever 
the plea of aggressive Imperialism!). 

'So Adham Klian (Mziham Anaga’s son), PIr Muhammad 
Khan (Bairam I<3ian’s enemy), and some other amirs, were 
nominated to effect the conquest of that country. They ac- 
tually marched thither, and when they came within ten kos of 
SaraiigpuT (now in tlie Derniis State, Central India Agency), 
Baz Bahadur, who was in tliat city, awoke from his slumber 
of neglect, and took up a position, which he' fortified, two fcos 
from tlie city. .. .Adham Klian sent forv,'ard an advance force 
to the cntrencliments which Baz Bahadur had tlirown up 
1. E. & D., op. cit, V, pp. 168-69. 
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around his army. Baz BahSdur then threw off his apathy, 
and marched out to ffve battle. But the Afghan nobles in 
his army were disaffected, and made their escape, and he liim- 
sdf was obliged to take flight (1561) towards KHandesh and 
BurhSnpur (FaizI). Rup-mati, his favourite wife, who used to 
recite poetry,^ several other wives and all his treasure fell into 
the hands of the Imperial forces. As the fugitives were making 
off, a eunuch of Baz Bahadur’s wounded Rup-maS with a 
sword, to prevent her falling into the hands of strangers ; and 
when Adham Khan summoned her to his presence, she took 
poison and killed herself. 

‘Adham Khan wrote an account of the victory to the 
Emperor. He retained all the ladies and musicians and 
singers, but he sent some dephants, under charge of S^dik 
Khan, to Court. This retention of the ladies and other spoils 
displeased the Emperor, and made him deem it necessary to 
proceed to Malvra in person. On the 21st Shdbm, 968 H., 
(April 27, 1561) the Emperor left AgrS, and marched to- 
wards Malwa Adham Khan now collected all his spoils, 

and presented them to the Emperor,* who stayed a few days 
to refresh and enjoy himsdf, and then returned to Agra.* 
At that place PIr Muhammad IChan Sarwani and other nobles 
who had /ffgirs in Malwa, waited upon the Emperor. They 

1. The amours of Baz Bahadur and Rup-matl, 'renowned 
throughout the world for her beauty and charm,’ are celebrated in 
many a song and picture. 

2. Abii-l FazI says that Adham Khan was altogether amazed at 
the sudden appearance of the Emperor, who had mardied so fast 
that he outstripped the messengers sent by Miham Anaga to warn 
her son. He also describes how reluctant Adham Khan was to give 
up the women and the anging and dandng girls of Baz Bahadur. 
{Akbar-Nama, ii, p. 178.') 

3. Aldrar arrived in Agra on June 4, 1561, “after an absence 
of only thirty-eight days. Akbar, who resembled Alexander the 
Great in his disregard of dimatic conditions or phydcal obstades, 
made his rapid journey in the height of the hot season.” — (Smith, 
op. dt, p. 52.) 
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•were honoured witli gifts of robes and horses, and were tlicn 
sent bade to their jagirs’ 

Akbar was not fully reconciled to Adham IChSn. It was 
only tlie intercession of the latter’s motlier, h^iam Anaga, 
tliat had mollified him for tlic time being. In November 1561, 
Shamsu-d din Muhammad Khan Atga, who came from Kabul, 
was entrusted witli tlie management, as minister, of all affairs 
political, financial, and military ; and perhaps on his advice, 
Adham IClian was recalled from Mahra. Maliam Anaga was 
opposed to Atga IChan’s high appointment, and she was very 
much vexed to find Akbar fast slipping out of her control. 
But at the same time, it is strange that Pir Muhammad was 
allowed to succeed Adham IChfm in the charge of Malwa ; 
for both were equally unwortliy. Botli had been guilty of 
e.\cesses in Malwa^; but perhaps tlie guilt of tlie former 
weighed more with tlie Emperor for his misappropriation and 
contumacious spirit. 

Kr Muhammad, after his appointment in place of Adham 
Klian, assembled the forces of Malwd and marclied to subdue 
the countries of Asir and Burhunpur. He laid siege to 
Bljagarh, tlie principal of all tlie fortresses of tliat countrj', 
which he took by storm,' and put all the garrison to the sword. 
( ‘ He next proceeded against Sultfinpur, and annexed it to 
the Imperial territories’ — Akbar-Ndma, ii, p. 212). He then 
mardied .against Asir, a well-loiown place in IClifindcsh. 
Crossing Uie river Narbada, he gave many of the towns and 
villages to the sword and drstruction, and came to Burhanpur. 
That city also he took by storm, and gave orders for a 
general massacre. Many of the learned men and saiyids of 
the place he caused to be decapitated in his presence. Tlic 

1. ' On the day of the \nclor>',’ aocording to Badauni, ' the two 
captains remaining on the sipot, had tlie captives brought before 
them, and troop aficr troop of tlicm put to dcatli) so tliat tlicir blood 
flowed ri\Tr ujxin river.’ Pir Muhammad cradeed brutal jests, and 
when remonstrance was offered, replied : — In one single night all 
tlicsc captives have been taken, what can be done with tliem?’ 
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governors of AsTr and Burhanpur, and Baz Bahadur, who 
lived in this vicinity since his fli^t from Malwa, now concert- 
ed together, and asasted by all the zatrSndars of thd country' 
they assembled a force with which they assailed Kr Muham- 
mad Khan ( as his men * were pursuing thdr straggling march 
homewards ladoi with spoil’ — Akbar-Nama, ii. p. 293). Un- 
able to resist, PIr Muhammad fled towards Mandu, and when 
he came to the Narbada. .. .he was thrown off (his horse) into 
the water and drowned, thus recdving the recompense of his 
deeds, says the TabakSt-i Akban. (Badauni writes: ‘By 
way of water he went to fire and the sighs of orphans, poor 
wretches, and captives settled his business’— vol. ii, p. 51). 
‘ The other nobles, on reaching Malwa, found that the country 
was lost, so they pursued their course to the Court of the 
Emperor. Baz Bahadur pursued them, and brought the 
whole of Malwa once more into his power. The amirs who 
had abandoned Malwa, and had come to Court without orders 
were imprisoned for a time, and then set at liberty. 

‘ Abdulla KhSn Uzbdt now' received orders to retrieve this 
disaster in Malwa, and several other Khans were directed to 
assist him. Towards the end of the year 969 H. .( 1562 A.D.) 
Abdulla and his auxiliaries entered Malwa, and Baz Bahadur, 
being unable to withstand him, took to flight — ^to the hills 
of Katnhalmir * {Alfi). A force was sent in pursuit, and 
coming up with the fugitives, killed many of them. Baz 
Bahldur found protection for some time with Baija Udai 
Singh, oner of the chief Rajas of Marwar, and afterwards he 
repaired to Gujarat, but eventually he threw himsdf upon the 
mercy of the Emperor, and sought a refuge from the frowns 
of fortune. ( According to Badauni, he was imprisoned for 
some time, but soon after his rdease he died ,* according to 
Faia, he was granted a mansab of 2,000.) Abdulla Khan 
remained at Mandu and the other em&rs returned to their 
jagirs'. 

In July 1564, Abdulla Khan ^owed signs of rebdlion, 
and Akbar was obliged to March against him in person. 
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Abdulla ICIi^ was soon driven to the confines of Gujarat, 
whence he made his way to Jaunpur and died tliere during the- 
reTjcllion of Klian Zaman, in 1565. * The Imperial army then 
moved, and, on the new moon of Zi-l hijja, 791 H., reached 
Miindu. The zamindars of the neighbourhood came in to pay 
their allegiance, and met witli a gracious reception. Mir 
Mubarak Shah, ruler of ICliandesh, sent a letter and suitable 
presents by tlie hands of ambassadors to the Emperor. After 
some days the ambassadors received permission to return, and 
a joTnioji was sent to Mian Mubarak Siiah directing him to- 
send any one of his daughters who he thought worthy to attend 

upon tire Emperor When Mubarak Shah received this 

gracious communication, he was greatly delighted, and he sent 
his daughter with a suitable retinue and paraphernalia to His 
Majesty, esteeming it a great favour to be allowed to do 

so In MuhoTTam, 972 H. (August 1564), Uie Imperial 

camp moved from Mfuidu. . . .ICarra Bahadur Khun was 

appointed governor of Mandu Proceeding by way of 

hfirw-dr and Gwalior, tire Emperor reached Agrti on tire 3rd 


Zanm's 

Contumacy 


RabiuA awal In the course of this year, the Emperor had 
twins bom to him, one of whom was named Hasan, the other 
Husain ; but tlicy lived only a month/ 

We have noted how, after the death of Adall, the eastern 
province of Jaunpur was brought under tlie 
2. Klian- Empire, and Klifin Zaman was appointed its 
governor. An attempt by Adali’s son to re- 
cover tlie province, we also saw, ended in 
failure. In July 1561, ^ various actions of Khan Zaman ( All 
Kuli lOi^ ) excited a suspicion of his intention to rebel, so to- 
wards the close of tlie year. His Majesty proceeded towards 
Jaunpur, on a progress of hunting and pleasure. . . When tlie 
Court reached Karra, All KulJ Khan and his Brother Baliadur 
lihan came up by forced marches from their •ja&t of Jaunpur, 
and on being received, they presented suitable offerings. 
Their fidelity and services being recognised, they received pre- 
sents of horses and robes, and were tlien dismissed to their 
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jagirs. On tbe 17th Zi-l him, of the sixth year of the Ilahi, cor- 
responding with 968 H., (August 1561) the Court reached Agra. 

‘ On the 8th Jumada-l aunval, 969 H., (January 1562) the 
Emperor started to pay a visit to the tomb of 
3'. First Kutbu-1 Auliya Khwaja Muinu-d din Chishti 

Fajput Marriage , ^ Aimir). When he reached the town of 
Sambhar, Raja BihSn Mai (Kachwaha), one 
■of the chief Rajas of that country, came with great loyalty 
and respect, along with his son Bhagwan Das, to pay his 
services to His Majesty. He was received with great honour 
and attention, and his daughter, an honourable lady, was 
accepted by His Majesty, and took her place among the ladies 
•of the Court.i From thence he proceeded to Ajmir, and he 
dispensed many gifts and pensions among the iiihabitants of 
that noble city. 

‘Mirza Sharafu-d din Hussain, who held a jSgir in the 
territory of Ajmir, came to pay his homage. 
4. Capture of He was sent with several other amirs of that 
Mairtha. province to effect the conquest of the fort of 

Mairtha, about 20 kos from Ajmir, which was held by Jai Mai, 
the commandant of Rai Maldeo. His Majesty tlien started for 
Agra, and making forced marches he performed the distance, 
one hundred and twenty kos, in a day and a night. ( The 

Tartkh-i'Alfi gives the more probable time of three days.) 

When the victorious army went to take possession of the fort 
Jai Mai marched out with his men. But Deodas, in shame and 
pride, set fire to the property which was in the fortress, and 
then salfied forth at the head of a party of Rajputs, and 
passed in front of the royal army. ..Many of the royal sol- 


1. Bihaii or Bihlr Mai or Btonnal was the Raja of Amber 
(Jaipur). His daughter became the mother of Akbar’s successor 
JahSngjr, and came to be known as Maryam-2Iamam. This marriage, 
according to Dr. Beni Prasad, "symbolised "the dawn of a new era 
in Indian politics ; it gave the country a iine of remarkable 
soverdgns ; it secured to four generations of Mughal Emperors the 
services of some of the greatest captains and diplomats that medie- 
val India produced.” Raja Man Singh was Bharmal’s grandson. 
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dicrs fell, and nearly 200 Rajputs were slain . . . The fort of 
^lairtlia was then occupied by the Imperial forces.’ 

The Tankh-i Alft gives the following brief notice of an 
5 Tlie Brave incident, belonging to this period (1654), 
Ratf DurpTvati concerning the conquest of Garha in the 
of Gondwana. Jubbulpore District : — 

‘ ICln\fija Abdu-1 Majid, who had received the title of Asaf 
Iviuin.^ was appointed governor of Karra, and in that province 
he rendered good service. One of his services was the conquest 
of Garha, a territorj' abounding in hills and jungles, which had 
never been conquered by any ruler of Hindustan since tlie rise 
of the faith of Islam. At tliis time it was governed by 
a woman called lia/ji {Dnrgavali), and all the dogs (!) of 
tliat country were very faithful and devoted to her. Asaf lOian 
had frequently sent emissaries into her country on various pre- 
tavts, and when he had learnt all the circumstances and pecu- 
liarities of the country, and the position and treasures of the 
Rain, he levied an army to conquer the country. The Ratii 
came forth to battle with nearly 500 elephants and 20,000 
horse. The armies met and both did their best. An arrow 
struck the Rmji, who was in front of her horsemen, and when 
that noble woman saw that she must be taken prisoner, she 
seized a dagger from her elephant-driver and plunged it into 
her stomadi, and so died. Asaf Khan gained tire victory, and 
stopped tlie advance at the taluq of Chauragarh, where tlie 
treasures of the rulers of Garha were kept. Tlie son of the 
Rani shut himself up in the- fort, but it ivas taken tlie same 
day, and the youtli was trampled to death by horses. So much 
plunder in jewels, gold, silver, and other things was taken, that 
it was impossible to compute even the tentli part of it. Out 
of all the plunder, Asaf Khan sent only fifteen elephants to 
Court, and retained all tlie rest for himself.’® 

1. This TOs Asaf IQian I; later in the reign there were two 
otlieis vrith the same title. For his biography see Blodimann, 
Air,., i, pp. 366-69. 

2. E. & D., op. cit., V, p. 169. Tliere are differences regarding 
details in otlier accounts. 

15 
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Gondwana formed the northern part of the present Cen- 
tral Provinces. The fort of Chauragarh is now in the Nar- 
singpur District. When it fdl into Asaf Khan’s hands, its 
treasures contained, besides those mentioned above, ‘coined 
and uncoined gold, decorated utensils, pearls, figures, pictures, 
jewelled and decorated idols, figures of animals made whoUy 
of gold, and other rarities.’ “ The coin was said to include a 
hundred large pots full of the gold ashrafis of Alau-d din 
Khilji.” 

The gallant queen had, fifteen years previously, become 
the regent for her minor son, Bir Narayan. Although the 
Raja had now attained manhood, die continued to exercise all 
authority. “ The Raui was a princess of the famous Chandd 
dynasty of Mahoba, which had been one of the great powers 
of India five hundred 3 ^rs earlier. Her impoverished ifather 
had been obliged to lower his pride and ^ve his daughter to 
the wealthy Gond Raja, who was far inferior in social posi- 
tion. She proved hersdf worthy of her noble ancestry, and 
governed* her adopted country with courage and capacity, 
‘doing great things’, as Abul Fazl remarks, ‘by dint of her 
far-seeing ^ilities. She had great contests with Baz Bahadur 
and the Miahs, and was always victorious. She had 20,000 
good cavalry with her in her battles, and 1,000 famous 
dephant§. The treasures of the Rajas of that country fell 
into her hands. She was a good shot with the gun and arrow, 
and continually went a-hunting and shot animals of the chase 
with her gurt It was her custom that when she heard that a 
tiger had' made his appearance, she did not drink water till she 
had shot him.’ Akbar’s attack on a princess of a character 
so noble," observes Smith, ‘‘was mere aggression, wholly un- 
provoked and devoid of all justification other than the lust for 
conquest and plunder.’’^ Asaf Khan intoxicated with success, 
in the manner of Adham KIran in Malwa, evidently, thought 
of establishing himself independently; but Akbar, in this 


1. Smith, op. dt, pp. 69-70. 
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instance, for some reason or otlier, ‘winked at his treachery,’ 
and deferred tlic settlement of accounts. 

We might close tliis period (1560-64) witli an account of 
two incidents whidi throw more light upon 
Akbar’s independent character, and assertion 
(In ^ Klnraja of individuality, tlian any reflections of his 
Murirram. critics who spin c.\cc 5 sivcly over the malign 

influences of the ‘monstrous regiment of women’ and the 
' petticoat government ’ over the youthful Emperor. 

‘A tragical c\'cnt occurred in the course of this year 
(May 16, 1562)’, writes Nizamu-d din ‘Adham IChTm Kokal- 
tash, son of ^Ciham Anaga, could not endure to sec the eleva- 
tion of his compeers. In the presumption of youth and pride 
of wealtli and station, he yielded to tlic incentives of Shahbu-d 
din Alimad IQian, Muriim Khan Klilin-klianan, and several 
otlier nobles, and murdered Klian-i Azam ( Shamsu-d din 
Muhammad AtgSi), then Prime-Minister, as he was sitting in 
his public office. Tlicn, trusting to the favour and kindness 
which had been shown to him by the Emperor, he went and 
stood at tlic door of the harem. His Majesty rushed out of 
the harem, sword in hand, and the assassin was bound hand 

and foot and cast over the parapet for his crime All 

those who had taken part in the conspiracy fled, and hid them- 
selves through fear of punishment. . . .His Majesty showed 
great solicitude for the sons of the deceased minister, and for 
Maham Anaga ; but the latter, in anger and in grief for her 
son, fdl ill and died forty days afterwards.’ 

The other incident was also of a similar character. Tlic 
same writer records i ‘ IChwaja MuDzzam was maternal uncle 
of the Emperor . . . Tliis person had been guilty of several dis- 
graceful actions during the reign of the Emperor Humayun 

His unseemly conduct at length compelled the Emperor to 
banish him. .. .After his banishment the laiiraja stayed for a 
while in Gujarat, but subsequently returned to the Court of 
the Emperor. Bairam Kl^ then countenanced him, and he 
received some degree of attention. Upon the disgrace of Bairam 
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Khan, the Emperor took compassion on the IChwaja, and gave 
him some ja&r. But the Khwaja’s perverse and evil nature 
got the better of him, and he was guilty of some disgraceful 
deeds. To mention one : There was a woman named Fatima, 
attadied to the harem, of the late Emperor, and the KhTOja 
had taken to himsdf a daughter of hers named Zuhra Agha. 
After some time he formed the design of putting her to death. 
Upon her mother being informed of this fact, she hastened to 
make it known to the Emperor, and to crave his protection. 
The Emperor was just about to start on a hunting expedition, 
and he assured the poor mother that he would take measures 
to rescue her dau^ter from the Khwaja. Accordin^y he sent 
Tahir Muhammad KhSn Mir-i Faraghat and Rustum Khan 
to give the Kh^raja notice that the Emperor was about to ’ 
visit him. When Tahir Muhammad reached his house, he 
was so enraged, that he killed the poor woman. As soon as 
the Emperor arrived, and was informed of the Khwaja’s cruel 
actions, which cried for punitiiment, he gave orders to his fol- 
lowers to well thrash him, and then to put him in a boat and 
souse him several times in the river. After this he sent him a 
prisoner to the fort of Gwalior, where he died in confinement. 
Although immersed several times, he would not drown, and 
whenever he came up he abused the Emperor. He died in- 
sane. (^Akbar-Nama, ii, p. 276). 

What Smith observes with regard to the latter incident, 
is equally true of both. He says, “The punitiiment inflicted 
on him proved definitely that Akbar was not to be deterred by 
family iiifluence from doing justice on evil-doers, after the 
rough and ready manner of the times. The incident may be 
taken as marking the date of Akbar's final emancipation from 
the control of a palace dique He continued to tiiow all pro- 
per respect to his mother, but he did not allotv her to control 
his policy, which was conceived on principles distasteful to 
herr^ 


1. Ibid, pp. 67-8. 
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(g) Rebellions : East and West 

Tlic principal rebellions of this period ^vere two : That of 
Mirza Muhammad HakSm, Akbar’s haU-brothcr, at Kabul ; 
and tliat of ICIian Zaman at Jaunpur. They were interconnect- 
ed in so far as tlie one sympatliiscd witli the other, and built 
his hopes of success on simultaneous action. 

The first attempt of Mirzu Suleiman of Bndakhritan on Ivabul 
0*1 T'-ru n already been described. 'Wlicn Munim 

voU ^ Re- ( Mirea Maliammad Haldm’s guardian) 

left ICabul to risit the Court of tlic Emperor, 
Muhammad Ivh^ Akhta-bigi \\'as left there as governor, but on 
Munim I^iun being infonned of his ill-treatment of tlic people of 
luibul, he removed him from oBicc, and appointed his o^vn son. 
GhanI Khan, in his place. .. .After a time, Mah Chodiak Begam 
(Halam’s mother) and the people of luibul were greatly distressed 
by the proceedings of Ghaiu. .. .Sometime aftenvards Ghani Beg 
went out one day for a stroll in tlic melon-gardens, and tlic oppor- 
tunity was seized by the mother of Mira Muhammad Hakim, in 

concert witii Sluih Wali Atka ,to enter tlic fort and dose the 

gates against Ghani Ivlian. On returning and finding the gates of 
the fortress dosed, Ghani Khan understood that the people had 
revolted against him. Unable to do anytliing, he went off to the 
Imperial CourL Tlie mother of the Prince then took the direction 
of aflairs into her own hands Wlicn tlic n^rt of tlicsc occur- 

rences reached Uie Emperor, he appointed Afunlm Khan governor 
of Kabul and guardian {ata!ik) of the ^*oung Prince MIrrii Muliam- 
mad ( who was only ten years of age ). Tlic moUicr of the Prince 
assembled all the forces she could, and taking tlic Prince vith her. 
she went, xrith the intention of rcristing by force of arms, to Jalala- 
bad. known in old times by the- name of Jusai. There she awaited 
Munim IClian, who quickly mardicd against her, and defeated and 
scattered her forces at the first attack After tliis he returned to 
Court. The Begam relumed to Kabul ' 

After some lime, Abul Ma*ali, who had evidently escaped 
from Baj'ana and gone on pilgrimage, returned from Mecca, and in 
concert with Mirza Sharafu-d din, tlie jagirdar of Nagor and Ajmir, 
rebelled and made towards IGibul. 'The Imperial forces invested 

Ajmir, ....and then hastened in pursuit of the rebels WTien 

Abdul Ma'ali . . . found that the royal army was coming up in 
pursuit of him, he was dismayed, and turning aside from the direct 
road he fled towards Kabul. 'When he approadicd I^^bul, he wrote 
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a letter full of affection and devotion for the late Emperor, and 
sent it to Mah Oiochak Begam ( the Emperor’s vndow ), She s^t 
to invite him in, and received him with honour. She also gave him 
her daughter in marriage, Abul Ma’ali now pudied himself for- 
ward, and took the direction of the establishment of Prince ]Muhara- 
mad Haldm. 

‘A party of malcontents, who were digjieased with the treat- 
ment they had received from hlah Chochak Begam. persuaded him 
that matters would never go on well as long as the Begam lived. 
He fell in Avith their views, and slew the unfortunate woman with 
a dagger. Then he got into his hands the Prince Muhammad 
Hakim, who was of tender age, and took the direction of the 

government Mirza Miahammad Haldm sent a person to 

Mirza Suleiman, calling upon him for assistance The Mirra, 

hearing of the state of affairs,. . .marched against Kabul. ..Both 

sides drew up thdr forces, and the battle began Three* 

days later, he sent Abul Ma’ali, with his hands bound behind his 
neck, to Mirza Muhammad Haldm, and he ordered him to be 
strangled in punishment of his crimes. This happened on the night 
of the 17th Rainzant 970 H. (April 1564). 

'MIrm Suleiman now sent to Badakhshan for his daughter, 
and married her to Muhammad Haldm. After giving jagtrs in the 
Kabul territory to many of his followers, and appointing Umaid 
AH, who was in his confidence, to the post of minister, he returned 
to Badaldishan. 

'Mirra Muhammad Haldm and his people, being greatly an- 
noyed by these Badakhsh^s, drove them out of Kabul. Mirza 
Suleiman then came again with a large army to take revenge for 

this expulsion Haldm fled to Peshawar, and appealed for 

Akbar^s help when the statement of Mirra Muhammad Haldm 

readied the Imperial Court, an order was given directing all the 

nobles and ja^Tdars of the Punjab to assemble thdr forces and 

mardi to'the assistance of Mirza Muhammad Haldm Mirza 

Suleiman on the approach of the ro}^ forces fled to Badakhdian 

ACrra Suldn^, for a fourth time invaded Kabul. h4Irra 
Haldm once more sought refuge in flight, and again appealed to 
Akbar. The Emperor this time appointed Faiidun Kiran, maternal 
uncle of the Mirra and a noble of the Imperial Court, to go to 
his assistance. ‘ He now sent Khudi-khabar Khan, one of the royal 
heralds, with money, goods of Hindust^, and a horse and saddle, 
to the ; and he wrote a faniian, in whidi he said that if 

the Mirza required asdstance, he would send the amirs of the 
Punjab to support him. 
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WTien Khiis^-khabar Ivluin approached the camp, the Mirza 
Iiaslcncd out wth due ceremony and respect to receive the 
After tlie arrival of Khush-khabar Kluin, Farldun laboured to insti- 
(ralc tlie Mlrzfi to hostile attempts, representing Uiat it would be 
easy for him to effect tlic conquest of Laliorc. Hostilities ha\nng 
been resolved xipon, he tried to persuade tlie Minsi to seize I^husli- 
khabar Kluin. But altliough tl}c KITnci had been led nwny by his 
foolisli persuasions, he was too honourable to consent to the deten- 
tion of Ivliush-khabar I^han ; so he innted the Khiin to his presence 
secretly, and sent him aray. Sultan All, a clerk who liad fled 
from Uie Court, and Hasan I^an, brotlicr of Shahbu-d din Ahmad 
KliTm, who ^^'as in Kabul, helped to excite the hostile spirit and 
added their \*oiccs to Faridun's. 

•IVon over by Uieir persuasions, the Mirza broke into open 
revolt, and mardied against liiliore. Upon coming into tlie neigh- 
bourhood of the city, he began to plunder. Some of the nobles of 
the Punjab,. ...hearing of Uicsc proceedings, assembled at liiliorc. 
They looked to tlie safeiy of Uie fort, and wTOtc an account of tlie 
MTrzfi’s rebellion and hostile acts to tlic Emperor. On arriving 
near L^iliore, tlic Mirza ad^'anced to tlic foot of the fortifications ; 
but Uic amirs of tlie Punjab repulsed him vitli tlic fire of their 
guns and musltcts. At length, when intdligcncc came of tlie ad- 
vance of tlie royal forces, the Mirza, feeling unable to offer resis- 
tance, took to flight. 

Wc have already mentioned the contumadous conduct of tliis 
noblcm?Ji and his brother, Bahadur IQiSm, and 
lOiiin Zaman’sf^cir submission at the Emperor’s approach, in 
Rcbdlion. August 1561. They again rebelled early in 1565, 

In may, Akbar was obliged to lake tlie field in 
person, and crossed the Jumna. In December, 1565, Kluin 2kiman 
gave an undcitalung not to cross the Ganges, and Akbar came bade 
10 Agrii in Mardi 1566. Meantime Mirzfi Muliammad Hakim in- 
vaded the Punjab, xmder the draimstanccs described above. "He 
was encouraged by tlic Uzbeg rcbdlions to claim tlie throne of 
Hindustan, and Kluin Znman went so far as to redte the khutbot 
or prayer for Uic King, in his namc.”^ Akbar set forth against 
his brotlicr in November 1566 ; but when he learnt of his defeat 
and flight, he returned to liihorc where he heard of the rcbdlion 
of the MInxis (February 1567). The Mlrzas, having first broken 
out at Sambhal, near Moradabad, where tlicy ’ had been granted 
estates, had been driven into Malwa. In May 1567, Akbar had 


1. Smith, op, dt, p. 77. 
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onc6 more to march, against Khan Zamani who had broken his 
plighted word, to suppress him finally- The details of tliese events 
are thus set forth by Nizamu-d din in the Tahakat-i Akbart : 

‘ In consequence of the severe proceedings against Abdulla Khan 
Uzbeg, which have been narrated above (viz., his expulsion from 
Malwa on account of his rebellious attitude) , an opinion got abroad 
that the Emperor had a bad opinion of the Uzbegs/ The dis- 
affected nobles, among whom was Ibrahim Khan the undo of Khan 
Zam^, 'resolved to consult Ali Kuli Khan (Khan Zamln), who 
was one of their own tribe, and was the Emperor’s representative 
in their part of the coimtry After consultation. . .they deter- 
mined to rebel Ibrahim Khan and Sikandar IQuin went to 

Lucknow, full of hostile designs. Khan Zaman and his brother went 
to Karra Manikpur, and there began thdr revolt. 

'Asaf Khan and Majnun Khan (who was the jagirdar in that ^ 
quarter) took a bold course, and went forth to confront the rebds, 
and sent a report to the Emperor of the position. When the state- 
ments of the (tmiTs reached the Emperor he resolved to punidi these 
attempts. He ordered Munim Khan Khan-khSnan to march in ad- 
vance with a strong force, and cross over the river at Kanauj, to 
keep the enemy in check. He himself remained behind a few days 
to collect and organize his forces. In the month of Shatcival he 

crossed over the Jumna, and marched to chastise the rebels 

On Friday, tlie 12th Z>1 him, the roj'al forces entered tlie citadel 
of Jaunpur. Orders were given to Asaf Khan and .otlier nobles to 
cross over the Ganges at the ferrj’' of Narhan, where Ali Kuli Khan 
and his followers had passed, and then to go to confront the rebels 
and act cccording to circumstances 

' Between Kl^-lthanan (who succeeded to the command of the 
Imperial army) and Kl^ Zaman there was an old and warm 
friendririp, and when they were thus opposed to each other, a 
correspondence was opened, and it was agreed that Klmn Zaman 
should wait upon Khan-kh^n to discuss the terms of peace. The 
negotiations lingered on for four or five months^ and war-like opera- 

•tions were suspended After a long discussion it 

was determined that Khan Zaman ^ould send his mother, AIT 
Khan, and IbiahTm Khan his tmde, to the Court of the Emperor, 
to ask pardon for his offence. Upon receiving for^veness the Khan 

and his brother and Sikandar Khan were to go to Court 

Ibrahim Khan, with uncovered head, and with a sword and diioud 
upon his nedr, stepped forward, and Khan-khanan entreated for- 
giveness and he trusted that the boundless mercy and kind- 

ness of His Majesty would look with an eye of tendem^ upon 
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O'n: faults of sudi useful scn'ants Tlic Emperor, out of the 

kindness tliat he felt for MiTin-khanan, said, “For yowr sake, I 
forynve tlicir offences, but I am not satisfied Uiat tlicy will remain 
faidifur 

Tlie Emperor tlicn went to \isit the fort of Chunar, celebrated 
for its height and strength. He made Uircc d3ys* mardi from 
Jaunpur to Benares, and tlicrc rested several days. From Uicnce 
he went to tlic fortresis, and ha\nng survc>*cd it, he ordered it to 

be repaired and strcngtlicncd (Akbar, who had agreed to 

restore Uic jagirs of the recalcitrant nobles, stipulated : “ So long as 
I remain in Uiis neighbourhood iliey must not come over the river. 
YHicn I return to tlie capital, llic>' must send tlieir vakils tlicrc, 
and larmans for their ;5g?rs diall Uicn be issued, under whidi they 
may take possesaom’^) But when the Emperor had gone to Qiunar, 
I\hjn Zaman crossed tlic river, and \\x*nL to Muhammadabad, one 
of the dcpcndendcs of Jaunpur, and from tlicncc sent parties of 
troops to occupy GliazTpur and Jaunpur. As soon as tlie Emperor 
returned to his camp, he was informed of this evil proceeding of 
All Kuli Khan’s, and he said rcproadifully to IvliTin-klianan, "No 
sooner than I left tliis place than Ali Kuli Klian broke tlic condi- 
tions of his pardon." lilian-khanan looked mortified, and endeav- 
oured to make excuse. 

* Orders were given to Asliraf Khan ilfir Baksht to go to 
Jaunpur, and make prisoner the motlicr of Ali Kuli Klian, who was 
in tliat city, and to confine" her in the fort of Jaunpur. He was 
also to secure cver^' rebel he could lay hold of. ...Tlic Emperor 
himself, willi a considerable force, started off upon a rapid mardi 

agmnst .Ali Kuli Kh^ Tlic forces under the Emperor occupied 

the bank of the river Sarwar (Saru), and after scardiing all the 
jungles they found that IGian Zaman had gone off to the Siwzdik 
hills. News now arrived that BaliTidur Ivhan had gone to Jaunpur, 
and liberated his mother. He made Ashraf Khan prisoner, and 
formed tlic design of making an attack upon the royal camp. 
Upon learning this the Emperor gave up tlic chase of lOian Zaman, 

and turned towards Jaunpur where he ordered a pleasant 

site to be selected, and a splendid palace to be built ; and the 
nobles also were to build suitable houses and places suitable to 
their rank. For it wtis determined tliat so long a^ AE Kuli Ivhan 
and his brother should remain in this world, Jaunpur should be 
the capital of the State. The ro>*al forces were sent in pursuit of 
tlie fugitives, with instructions to take no rest until they had in- 
flicted the punishment due to them. 
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*TOhen Ali Kuli heard of this he left the Siwalik hills, 
whither he had fled, and came to the side of the Ganges. Then 
he sent a faithful follower to Court with a message. Klian-klunan 

once more made intercesaon for Khan Zaman ; and the 

Emperor in his great kindness, once more pardoned his offences. . • 
Then as required, he expressed contrition for his faults, took an 
oatli of fidelity, and bade his visitors farewell. The Emperor’s op- 
ponents having repented of their unrighteous deeds, and made their 
submission, he returned to the capital in the beginning of the 11th 
year of the reign, 973 H. (12th March, 1566). 

‘The Emperor’s mind being now relieved from all anxiety in 
- - , respect of Ali Kuli Khan and other rebels, 
Asaf Khan s ^^dhi Kasim Khan, one of the old nobles of the 
uiren er* Imperial household, was sent with 3,000 or 4,(K)0 

men to Gaiha to settle the affairs of that country, and to capture 
Asaf Khan. (During the campaign against Khln Zaman, he had 
suddenly absconded, being afraid lest he ^ould be called on to render 
the account of his ill-gotten wealth from Chauragarh) . Before Madhi 
Karim Khan arrived, Asaf Khan quitted the fort of Chauragarh, and 
went off into the jungles. He wrote a letter full of humility and 
repentance, to the Emperor, asking permission to go on pilgri- 
maga Madhi KSsim IGian on arriving in Garha, secured all the 
coimtry, and went in pursuit of Asaf Klian, who then wrote letters 
to Khan Zaman, proposing to go and join him. Ivlian Zaman 
wrote in reply, inviting him to come to him. Asaf Ivhan, deceived 
by tills, went to Jaunpur ; but at the very first audience he beheld 
the arrogance of Khan Zaman, and was sorry that he had coma 
(Then after some adventure he went to the Emperor, when he was 
at Lahore in pursuit of AErra Muhammad Haldm, and reedved 
pardon for his offences.) 

‘During the stay at L^ore (also, a letter arrived from Agra, 
from Muhim Khan-khanan, with the intelligence 
RwoI.t of the that the sons of Muhammad Sultan Mirza and 
Mirras, Ulugh Mirra, by name Ibrahim Husain Mirza, 

Muhammad Husain Mirza^ and Sh^ Mirra, who held jagtrs in the 
sarkar of Sambhal,^ had broken out in rebellion. And when he, 
Khan-khanan, had marched as far as Delhi to punirii them, they 
had heard of his approach, and had gone off tovv'ards Mandu. 


1. These Mirras were Akbaris distant cousins, whose fordsears 
had reedved favour at the hands of both Babur and Huim^iin. 
To every one of them Akbar gave suitable jagtrs, and advanced 
them to the dignity of aniirs. They were constantly in attendance 
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' A command was idvcn that Asaf Khan, along witli Majnnn 
I\han (who had once prc\dously resisted 
Ivhfm ZnmTin’s Zaman), diould go to KanS-Manikpur, and 
Final Suppression. pro\dde for the siety of tlic dependent terri- 
tories. Intelligence now arrived Aat Ali Kuli 
Kuin, Baluidur Klian and Sikandar Khan had again broken their 
engagements and risen in reberiion ( and caused the khulha to be read 
in the name of Mlrci Aluhammad Hakim — Akbar Ntimc, ii, 359). 
Hereupon tlie Emperor placed tlicir I'akll Alirza Mirak Rizwi in 
custody of Klian Baki Ivkan. and lca\ing Uic direction of tlic affairs 
of the Punjab in the charge of Mir Muhammad Idian and all the 
Atkas, on tlic 12tli Rcnizaiu 97-1 If.. (22nd Marcli, 1567), he started 
cn his return to Agrii. 

* Upon ani\nng at Agra, tlic Emperor was informed that Khan 
Zaman was besieging tlic fort of Shergnrh, four kos distant from 

Kanauj Nineteen da>’s afterwards, the Emperor left lUirin-klianan 

in diarge of tlic city, and on Monday, the 23rd Shamval, 974 H. 
marched toT^'ards Jaunpur. Wien he readied Uic pargayiia of Saket, 

Ali Kuli IChan decamped to his broUier, who was in Manikpur 

when he reached the pargmic of Rai Bardlly, he learnt that the 
rebels had crossed the river Ganges with Uie object of proceeding 
to^vards IQlpi (Akbar-Natna says ‘ Gwfilior*). He tlien directed 
his camp to proceed to tlic fort of Karra, and then marched with 
all possible speed to the fcrr>’ of Manikpur. (There had been hca \7 
rains ; the country was flooded and the river mudi swollen.— 

Navia, ii, p. 366). There he cro'ised the river upon the bade of an 
elephant, and from 1,000 to 1.500 men swam the river along with 
him. Asaf Khan and Afajnun IClian, who were in advance, con- 
stantly sent back intelligence of tlic enemy. It so happened tliat 
Ali Kuli Ivhan had ocaipied tlicmsclvrs all Hint night in wino- 
drinking and licentiousness, and were heedless of cverjihing else. 
The war-like demonstrations against tlicm tliey attributed to tlie 
daring of Majnun Khan, and would not believe that tlie Emperor 
was near at hand. 

' On Sunday, the 1st 7A~l the Emperor made his disposi- 
tions for action. He himself too!c command of tlic centre. Asaf 
KIiTin and ali Uie Alkas were cn the right ; Majnun Khan and other 


upon His Majesty, rendering their services. IMicn the Emperor re- 
turned from his Jaunpur campaign, tlicj' repaired to tlicir jajtrs, and 
remained in Sambhnl. But when His Majesty went to Lahore, to 
repress tlic attempt of MinS Muhammad Hakim, tliey broke out in 
rebellion.’ (E. & D., op. dt., V, pp. 315-16.) 
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amtrs were on the left The enemy, being now fully aware of 

the Emperor’s advance Ijrepared themselves for death. They drew 
out their forces and sent a body of men to oppose the advanced 

guard of the Empemr As the battle grew hot, the Emperor 

ali^ted from his elephant (Balsunder.) and mounted a horse. ^ Then 
he ordered the elephants to be driven against the lines of All Euli 
Khan. There was among them an elqihant named Hiianand, and 
when he approached the ranks of the enemy, they let loose against 
him an elephant called Diyana ; but Hiianand gave him such a 
butt, that he fell upon the spot. Ali KuE Khan received a wound 
from an arrow, and while he was engaged, in drawing it out, another 
arrow strode his horse. The animal became restive, and AC Kuli 
Tfhan also was thrown. An elephant named Narsing now came up, 
and was about to crodi him when All Kuli Khan cried out to the 
driver, “ I am a great man ; if you take me alive to the Emperor, 
he mil reward you.” The driver paid no heed to Ms words, but’ 
droi'e the over him, and crodied him under foot. When the 

held was deared of the enemy, Nazar Bahadur placed Bahadur 
Khan beMnd Mm on a horsey and conducted him to the presence 
of the Emperor. By the efforts of the arnirs he was put to death. 
After a little wMle, the head of AE KuE (Khan Zaman) was also 
brought. The Emperor then alighted from Ms horse, and returned 
tVianlfg for his victory. This battle was fought at the vElage of 
Mankarwal, one of the dependendes of Josi and Praj-ag, now known 
as lUahabad, on the 1st Zi-l hijja, 974 H. , 

‘He then proceeded to Benares. Every follower of AE KuE 
Khan who ramp forward and was submisave to the Emperor’s power 
was pardoned. From Benares he went to Jaunpur, and remained 
three days in right of that dty. 'Thence proceeding to the Karra 
Mlnikpur fortress he rested there and sent word to Muinm Khan. 
The Khan-khanan, when he came, waited upon His Majesty, and 
was invested with the care and government of the ;ogirs of Ali 
TTiiii Tn-mn and Bahadur Khan in Jaunpur, Benares, the fort of 
r.tTimar and Zananiya, as far as the ferry of Chausa. He also 
received the present of a splendid robe, and of a horse. In the 
midst of the rainy season in Zi-l hijja. 974 H., &e Emperor began 
Ms homeward march, and in Multarrant, 975, arrived at Agra.’ 

(h) Conquest of Rajputana 

“In September 1567 Akbar resolved on the most famous 
and tragically interesting of his martial enterprises, the si^e 
and capture of Chitor, which deserves narration in exceptional 
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observes Smith.^ The reasons for the undertaking are 
variously stated : tlie Rana had given shelter to Baz BahSdur 
after his flight from Mahra; he had assisted Uie rebellious 
Mirzas ; he had not come forrvard, like tlie ruler of Amber 
("Bilnr Mai), to offer his submission or a princess of the blood 
I oval in marriage to the Empeior, etc., etc. But the fact is, 
as Ishwari Prasad points out, “There could be no Indian 
Empire without Uio Rajputs, no social or political sjmthcsis 
without Uicir intelligent and active co-operation. . .Tlie con- 
quest of Mewar was tliercforc part of a larger enterprise, and 
the Emperor intended to treat it as a stepping-stone to his 
further conquest of the whole of Hindustan.’’^ “ Akbar being 
determined to become the undisputed master of all Northern 
India, could not brook the independence of a chief who was 
‘proud of his steep mountains and strong castles and turned 
away the head of obedience from the sublime court.’ 
Amber had already come into the Imperial net ; the fall of 
Chitor was followed by the surrender of Rantambhor, IQlin- 
jar, Jesalmir, Bikanir, and Jodhpur. 

It is well to recollect here also that Raiui Sanga, lion in 
the field of battle, had died about Uic same time as his vanqui- 
sher Babur, in 1530 ; tliat his successor in vain had called up- 
on Humajmn for succour when Chitor was being attacked by 
Baliadur Shah of Gujamt, in 1534 ; and that proud and hoary 
Chitor had lain prostrate and impotent before the adventurous 
Afghan, Slier Shah in 1544. “It was the ill fate of Mevvur to 
be cursed with a craven prince (Udai Singh) at the critical 
moment when India was ruled by the ablest, and perhaps the 
most ambitious, sovereign who has ever swayed her sceptre. 
•Udai Singh,’ Tod tdls us, 'had not one quality of a sovereign; 
and wanting martial virtue, tlie common heritage of his race, 
he was destitute of all.’ The historian of the Rajputs justly 


1. Akbar, p. 81. 

2. A Short History o] Mitslim Rule in India, pp. 363, 364-5. 

3. Smith, loc. cit., p. 82. 
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exclaims that ‘wdl had it been for Mewar had the poniard 
fulfilled its intention, and had the annals never recorded the 
name of Udai Singh in the catalogue of flie piinces/ ” 

'Now that the Emperor had returned to the capital, with his 
mind at rest in respect of All Kuli Khan 
of Chitor ^ rebds/ writes Nizamu-d din, 'he 

turned his attention towards the capture of 
Chitor/ On his way thither, the Emperor deemed it necessary to 
suppress the Mir^, who had fled from Sambhal and taken refuge 
in these parts. ' He therefore appointed Shahbu-d din Ahmad Khan 
and other amirs to jaglrs in Mandil, and charged them with that duty. 
When the amiTs reached Ujjain, which is one of the chief places in 
that country, they found that the Mirzas, on hearing of the Emperor’s 
approach, had assembled together and fled to Gujarat. . .So the 
amtrs obtained ppssesdon of Mandu without opposition. 

'When the Emperor marched from Gagnm, Ra^il Udai Sin^ 
left 7,000 or 8,000 men to hold Qiitor, under the coihm'and of 
a Rajput named Jai Mai, a valiant chief, who had fou^t against 
Mirza Shai^u-d din Hussain, in the fort of Mairtha, as before re- 
lated, The Ra^a himself, with all his relatives and dependants, took 
refuge in the hills and jungles,! — and soon built for himself a new 
capital at Udaipur. 

'The fort of Chitor is seated on a hill, which is about one kos 
in height, and has no connexion with any other hill. The lengtli of 
the fortress is three kos. It contains plenty of rurming water. Under 
His Majesty’s orders, the ground round the fort was portioned out 
among the different mnirs. The royal forces were ordered to 
plunder and lay waste the country, and Asaf Khln was sent to 
Rampur (about 50 miles south-east of Chitor), a prosperous town 
of the province. He attacked and captured the fort, and ravaged 
all the nei^bourhood. Husain Kuli Khan was sent with a detach- 
ment towards Udaipur and Kombalmir (34 miles north-west of 
Udaipur), which is one of the chief fortresses in that country, and 
is the readence of the He ravaged several towns and \dllages, 

but fintHng no trace of the Raol, he returned to the Imperial camp. 

•When the siege of Chitor had been carried on some time, the • 
Emperor ordered the construction of sabatsp and the digging of 
mines. About 5(XX) builders and carpenters and stone-masons were 

1. Ibid., pp. 85-6. 

2. ‘ A sabat is a kind of wall which is begun at mudcet-shot 
distance from the fort, and under the ^dter of its planks strongly 
fastened together and covered with raw hides, a kind of way (kucha) 
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collected, and be^an their \York of constructing sabats on two sides 
the fort \MiiIe the sabat was in course of construction, Jie 
rnn-i^r>n kept up sudi a fire of guns and muskets, that more than 
MV) of the v/orkmcn and Ialx)urcrs employed in it vrerc killed daily, 
:;\h'T.iqh they covered tlicmsclves with sliiclds of bull-hide. Corpses 
i!*.cd in the walls like bricks. In a short time, tlic sabat was 
roT.p^icd, and carried close to the fort Tlic miners also carried 
their mines to the foot of the walls, and ha\nng constnictcd mines 
urd^r two bastions which were near together, Uiey filled them xtalh 
p:n-pov%'dcr. A party of men of A^'cll-known bravery fully armed 
and accoutred, approadicd Uie bastions, ready to rush into the fort 
ns saon as a brcadi was made by the explosion of the mines. Fire 
applied to both mines at the same time, but llic match of one 
fhortcr than tlic otlicr, and tliat made the explosion first. Tlic 
bn-tion was blown into the air, and a large breach was affeacd. The 
r'orming party at once rushed to the brcadi, and v.-erc about to 
enter, when the second mine exploded and die bastion was blown 
up. Friends and foes who were contending in the brcadi, were 
hurled into tlic air together, and tliosc also on whom llic stones fell 
pcrislicd. It is notorious UiaL stones of 200 mans were carried to 
a di'^tance of tlircc or four bos from the v.*all3, and also bodies of men 
who had been burnt were found. Saiyid Jamrdu-d din and a great 
number of the Emperor’s attendants were slain, and nearly 500 
pid:ed soldiers were killed by blows from the stones. A large num- 
b:;r al'^o of llic infidels perished. 

‘After Uiis disaster, the. pride and solicitude of the Emperor 
became still more intent upon the reduction of the fortress. A sabat 
which had been laid down in tlic battery of Shuja'al IvIiSn now 
completed. On the night of Tuesday, 25th Sba'batu 975, the 
Imperial forces assembled from all sides, and the ^vall being breach- 
ed, a grand struggle began. Jai Mai, commander of tlie fortress, 
cami: into the brcadi to encourage his men, Tlic Emperor was 
seated in a gallery, whidi had been erected for him on tlic sabat, and 
he had a mud\Ct in his hand. Tlic face of Jai Mai was discernible 
by the light which was cast upon the spot by the fire of tlic guns 
and muskets. The Emperor took aim at him, and so wounded him 
tliat he died on the spot. The garrison was disheartened by the 
i? conducted to fortress. The walls are tlicn battered from it with 
gun^. and a brcadi being made, tlic brave assailants rush into the 
fort. The sabat which was conducted from the royal battery {vtorchal- 
ubadshahi) was so extensive that ten horsemen abreast could ride 
along it, and it was so high tliat an elephant-rider witli his spear in 
his hand could pass under iL* — E. & D., op. cit., V, p. 326. 
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fall of their leader, and each man hurried to his own home. They 
collected their wives and children, property and effects, in one place 
and burnt them.^ This proceeding in the language of tiie inhdels 
of Hind, is called jauhar. The royal forces were now massed, 
and they assaulted the breadies in several places. Many of the 
infidels rushed forward to defend them, and fought most: valiantly. 
His Majesty, seated on the sabat, beheld the exertions of his men 

with an approving eye. Adil Muhammad Kandahar! and 

others exhibited great valour and daring, and recdved great praise. 
All that night fighting went on, but in the morning, which was 
a glorious morning, the place was subdued. The Emperor mounted 
on an elQ)hant, and, attended by his devoted followers on foot, 
entered the fortress. An order for a general massacre was issued, 
and more than 8,000 Eajputs who were in the place received the 
reward of thdr deeds. After noon the slaughter was stayed, and 
the Emperor returned to his camp, where he remained three days^ 
Asaf Khan was appointed to rule this country, and His .Majesty 
started for the capital, on Tuesday, the 2Sth Sha^ban,^ 

1. Among the heroic inddents that followed the death of Jai 
Mai was the fall of Fatta, a lad of 16 summers ; but he was married, 
and ‘lest any "soft compunctions visiting for one dearer tlian 
herself might dim the lustre of Kailwa,” his mother aimed the 
young bride with a lancei, with her descended the rock, and the 
defenders of Chitor saw her fall, fighting by the side of her Amaz- 
onian mother. When their wives and daughters performed such 
heroic deeds, the Mjputs became reckless of life.' Patta fdl fight- 
ing, bdng cruriied to death by an elephant At the time Akbar 
saw him ‘there was a breath of life in him, but he diortly after- 
wards died.’ Akbar nobly commemorated his appredation of these 
heroic sacrifices by erecting in his palace-garden fine statues in 
honour of Jai Mai and Patta. "One of the facts gratifying to 
national jvanity, whidi helped to heal the wounds of the Rajput 
heart,” says Smith, "was the erection of fine statues in honour of 
Jai Mai and Patta, the defenders of Qiitor.”--AJt&flr, pp. 93-6, 

2. ‘A curious incident in this siege was this : A x>cr 5 on was 
atting near the battery of the author of this book, under the 
shelter of a tree, with his right hand placed upon his knee. As 
an opportunity presented itsdf, he raised his thumb, covered with 
the stall usually worn by archers, and just at the moment a gun 
was fired from the fortress and the ball passed within the length 
of a barley-com from his thumb and did him no harm.’— Nizamu-d 
din Ahmad, TabakatA Akbart, (E. & D., pp. dt, V, p. 328). 
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‘ WTicn the Emperor started to ciTcct the conquest of Chltor, 
he vonred that if he were successful, he would make a pilgrimage 
to Urc tomb of WiTOja Mu'inu-d din Chiditi, whidi is at Ajrair. 
In porformance of tliis vow, he set off for Ajmir, and walked all 
the way on fool. On Sunday, the 7th Ramzafi, he reached Ajmir. 
He performed all the observances of tlie pilgrimage, and made tlie 
poor and needy glad Viith his alms and offerings. He remained 
there ten days, and then departed for tlic capital. (He reached 
Agrii in March, 1568.) 

'After a stay of some monUis at Agra, Uie Emperor resolved 
to attack the fort of I^ntambhor,i renowned as 
2. Ranlambhon strongest and highest fortresses of 

Hindustan. An order was issued for the assembling of those troops 
whidi had not been engaged in the siege of Qiitor, . . .tMicn the 
enurs had marched several stages, intelligence reached the Emperor 
of disturbances created by tlie MIrzas, who had escaped from Guja- 
rat, and laid siege to the fort of Ujjmn, in Malw’iL The Emperor 
then directed that Kalij Khan witli the arnits and the anny that 
had been sent to Rantambhor, should undertalcc the repression of 
the revolt of tlie Minras. 

The two forces united according to the order The army 

had now grown ver^" large. Wien tlie Mirras were apprised of 
its approadi, tliey raised the siege of Ujjain, and went off toivards 

^^du All mardicd together in pursuit of the Mirzas. who 

fled before them from Mandu to the banks of Uic Narbada. Tlicy 
CTOSsed the riv-cr in such confusion, that many of Uicir men were 

dreamed The Mirras then fled to Gujarat. . .The remainder 

of this transaction uill be told in its proper place 

'The Emperor marched at the opening of the year (22nd Fdi. 
1569) towards Rantambhor, and in a ^ort period arrived at the 
foot of tlie fort The place was invested, batteries raised, sabats 
constructed, and several brcadics were effected by battering with 
cannon. Rdi Surjan, the commander of the fort, when he observed 
tlie progress of the siege, was brought down from the pinnacle of 
his pride and insolence and he sent out his two sons, Dudh and 
Bhoj by name, to ask for terms. His Majesty received kindly tlie 
two young men, who had come to seek his mercy, and pardoned 
their Iransgrcsrions. He sent Husain Kuli IGian, who had received 
the title of IGiSn-Jahan into tlie fort to give assurances to Rai 

1. San. Ra^tastambbMfmra is now in the SE comer of the Jai- 
pur State, a few miles from the Bundi border, and about 140 miles 
NE from Chitor. 

16 
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Surjan. He did so and brought the Rai to Mmt upon the Emperor 
when he made a frank submisdon, and was enrolled among tlie 
royal servants.^ 

‘This is a strong fortress, and many former Sultans had been 
, ambitious of taking it Sher Khan Afghan 

3. Kalmjar. (Sher Shah) bedeged it for a year, but was 

killed in the attempt to take it During the inter-regnum of the 
Afghans, Raja Ram Chandar had purchased the fort at a high price 
from Bijilli Khan. . .The renown of the conquest of the forts of 
Chitor and Rantambhor ^read through the world, and the men of 
the Imperial army 'who hdd jdgns in the nei^bourhood of KSlinjar 
were constantly forming plans for the capture of that fort, and 
were anxious ta begin the war. Raja Ram Chandar was an ex- 
perienced and prudent man, and considered himself an adherent of 
the Imperial throne. He sent by his envoy the keys of the fort- * 
ress and suitable offerings, -with congratulations for the victories- 
adueved, to the Emperor. On the same day the custody of the 
fortress was given into the charge of Majnun Khan, one of the 
ia^rddrs of the quarter, and a friendly jannan 'was sent to Raja 
Ram Qiandar. The fortress came into the possession of the Em- 
peror in the month of Safatt 977 H., in the fourteenth year of his 
reign.® 


1. According to other accounts, Raja Bhagw^das of Amber 
and Man Singh used their influence to ‘ make Surjan Kara (Chau- 
han) faithless to his pledge— "to hold the castle as a fief of 
Chitor .The proffered bribe was indeed magnificent — ^the govern- 
ment of 52 districts, whose revenues were to be appropriated 'with- 
out enquiry, on fumidiing the customary contingent, and liberty 
to name any other terms, which should be solemnly guaranteed by 
the Kin^.' (Smith, op. dt., pp. 98-9.) 

2. Abu-1 Fazl’s rhetorical flouridi about the conquest of this 
fortress is typical of his maimer : — When the report of the capture 
of Chitor and Rantambhor resounded in the ears of the haughty 
ones, every one whose eyes had been in a measure touched by the- 
oollirium of understanding saw that there 'was no remedy except 
to lay down the head of presumption on the groimd of submistion. 
Raja Ramchand, who possessed some rays of intelligence, heard of 
the arrival of the holy cortege at the capital and adced for quarter. 
He made over the fort to the Imperial servants and sent the keys- 
along 'with splendid presents by confidential agents to the sublime 
thre^old, and offered his congratulations on the recent victories. 
His wisdom and foresight were approved of, and his agents were 
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‘TMicn tlic Emperor was stajing at Nagor, Chander Sen, son 
^ j Maldeo, came to pay his allegiance and 

Bit'lnir offerings. Raja Kalj-an Mai, the Raja 

of Bikanir, also came with his son, Riii Singh, 
to wait upon His Majesty, and present his tribute. Tlie loyalty 
and sincerity of boUi fallicr anci son being manifest, (lie Emperor 
nianied ICalyup Mai’s daughter. For fifty days he died tlie light 
of hi.s justice and equity upon the poor people of Nagor. From 
thence he proceeded to Ajodan. to pay a \nsil to tlie tomb of Sliaikli 
FaridU'd din ^liasud Ganj-i Shakar. Rai Kalj'ai;i Mai, who was 
so fat tliat ho could not ride on horseback, now received permission 


to return to BMnir ; but his son was ordered to remain in attend- 
ance upon His Majesty, in which he received high promotion.’ 

These campaigns by no means completed the reduction of 
Rajputfina. A still more arduous v/ar re- 
^Rcsults of ^ the mained to be waged against the intrepid 

pai^^. ' Pratfip, who had ‘the courage never 

to submit or yield.’ But Uiere was a res- 
pite of about se^’en years, from August 1569 to July 1576, before 
the * sword of Islam ’ again struck tlie Hindu with his own hand. 
Meantime it is wortliwhilc taking note of some of the outstand- 
ing features and results of these early efiorts. Wliatevcr miglit 
have been Akbar's motives in the conquest, he had stormed and 
taken Mairtha, “ tlie second city in Marwfir ” ; RajTi Bhurmal 
of Amber had “ anticipated tlie King, enrolled himself and liis 
son Bhagwondas amongst his vassals, given tlie Chaghatai a 
daughter to wife, and held his country as a fief of the Empire.” 
More had been achieved since. Tlie proud Raija had been 
driven to seek refuge in the hills; Chitor had been taken so 
also Rantambhor and Knlinjar. Jodhpur and Bikanir too had 
submitted, at least for the time being. Tod cliaractcrises Uiese 
events with the following observation : — 


received with favour. The government of the fort was made over 
to Majnun Khan Kakslial. By this fclidty of ‘the Slialiiashah’s 
fortune, such a fortress, upon whose battlements Uie eagle of the 
imagination of former rulers had ne\'cr lighted, came into the posses- 
sion of the Imperial servants without tlic trouble of a battle or 
contest.' {AkboT’NSma, ii, p. 499.) 
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" Akbnr was the real founder of the Empire of tlie Moc:uIs. 
tlie first successful conqueror of RTijput independence ; to this 
his virtues were powerful auxiliaries, as by his shill in the ana- 
lysis of the mind and its readiest stimulant to action, he was 
enabled to Ruild the chains with which he liound them. To 
tlicsc they became familiarised by habit, especially when Uie 
throne axerted its ixiwcr in acts Rmtifyint; to national vanity, 
or c\vn in ministerinR to more ienoble passions. But 
Rcneralions of Uic martial races were cut off by his sword, 
and lustres rolled away ere his conquests were sulTicicntly 

confirmed ITe was lonR ranked witli Slubudln, Allfiudin, 

and other instniments of destruction, and willi every' just 
claim; like these he constructed a Mumba (pulpit) for the 
Kaum from Hie altars of Eklinpa ; yet he finally succeeded 
in hcalinR wounds his ambition had inflicted, and received 
from millions that meed of praise, which no other of his race 
ever obtained.”* 

Akbar came into amtact with three distinct types of Biij- 
puts ; ( 1 ) those like Amlicr that easily submitted, and wore 
readily assimilated into the Imperial system ; (2) tho-.; that 
put up a decent fight or came to an honmirabk- <^llliment 
with the conqueror, like Rantarabhor : and (3) tlioce Uiat 
refused to bo assimilated, and sought refuge either in flight 
or persistent fight, like the Raijas of MewTir. Tlic first two 
by their submission showed a spirit of compromise and as- 
similation whicli was quite necessary in the building up of 
a united nation towards which Akbar was bending tlie whole 
might of his genius ; the last, by its eternal hatred, unconquer- 
able pride, and courage never to submit or yield, contributed its 
own quota to tlie strcngUi and nobility of our national char- 
acter. The treaty Uiat was drawn up between Akbar and 
the Hams is noteworthy for its dignified statesmanship : — 

Tlie Annals of Bftndi rccoid— A treaty was drawn up on 
the spot, and mediated by the Prince of Amber (Jaipur), which 


1. Tod, Rajasthan, i, p. 338. 
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presents a good picture of Hindu feeUng. They were (1) that 
the chiefs of Bundi should be exempted from that custom, de- 
grading to a Rajput, of sending a dola (bride) to the royal 
harem ; (2) exemption from the jizya or poll-tax; (3) that the 
chiefs of Bundi should not be compelled to cross the Attock ; 
(4) that die vassals of Bundi should be exempted from the 
obligation of sending female relatives “to hold a stall in the 
Mina bazaar" at die palace, on the festi^•al of Natiroz (New 
Year's Day) ; (5) that diey should have the privilege of enter- 
ing die Ditvan-i-am, or “ Hall of Audience” completely armed; 
(6) diat their sacred edifices should be respected ; (7) that 
they should nc\'cr be placed under die command of a Hindu 
leader ; (8) that dieir horses should not be branded with the 
Imperial dagh (a flower branded on the forehead); (9) that 
dicy should be allowed to beat their itakkaras, or kettle-drums, 
in the streets of the capital as far as the Uil Darwara or 
Red Gate ; (10) that they should not be commanded to make 
the "prostration" (sijda) on entering die presence; and (11) 
that Bundi should be to the Hariis what Delhi v/as to the King, 
who should guarantee them from any change of capital.’^ 
But. as noted above, ‘‘die most famous and tragically inter- 
esdng” of Akbar's martial enterprises, viz., the destruction of 
Ciiitor which vras "sancUfied by the memory of eight centuries 
of heroic deeds and heart-rending tragedies, wounded deeply 
the Rajput soul. The place became acairsed, and to this day 
no successor of Udai Singli would dare to set foot within the 
limits of the once sacred stronghold of his ancestors. The 
‘ sin of the slaughter of Chitor ’ like die ‘curse of Cromwell’ 
in Ireland, has become proverbial, and the memory of it is 
kept alive, or was so kept a hundred years ago, by a curious 
custom. It is said that Akbar estimated the total of the Rajput 
dead by collecting and weighing die ‘Brahmanical cords' (janeo 
or zatiar), which it is the privilege and obligation of high 
caste men to wear. The recorded amount was 74 J mans of 


1. Cited by Simth, op. cit., p. 99. 
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about eight pounds each. [‘To eternise the memory of this 
disaster the numerals 74J are tilak or accursed. Marked on 
the banker’s letter in Rajasthan it is the strongest of seals, 
for “ the sin of the slaughter of Chitor ” is thereby invoked on 
all who violate a letter under the safeguard of this mysterious 
number.’] The wrath of the conqueror fell upon what Tod calls 
the ‘symbols of reality’ as well as the persons of the van- 
quished. The gates of the fortress were taken off their hinges 
and removed to Agra. The nakkaras, or huge kettledrums, 
eight or ten feet in diameter, the reverberations of which had 
been wont to proclaim ‘for miles around the entrance and 
exit of her princes,’ as well as the massive candelabra from the 
shrine of the ‘ Great Mother,’ who had girt Bappa Rawal with 
the su'ord by which Chitor was won, were also taken away. 

The recreant Raol Udai Singh (who had fled to the 

Aravallis at Akbaris approach, and founded there his new 
capital of Udaipur) died at Gogunda' in the Aravalli hills four 
years after the storm of the fortress which he should have 
defended in person. His valiant successor, Rarfi Pratap Singh 
(about whom later), waged a long war with Akbar, and gradu- 
ally recovered much of Mewar. But Chitor remained 
desolate.”^ 

(i) Conquest of Gujarat 

The rich province of Gujarat had been won and lost by 
Humayun, and Akbar could therefore put forth some legiti- 
mate claim for its reconquest. "The possession of numerous 
ports and the resulting extensive maritime commerce made 
Gujarat the richest kingdom in India. Ahmadabad, the capital, 
was justly reputed to be one of the finest cities in the world, 
while the manufacture of salt, cloth, paper, and other com- 
modities flourished in many localities,’’ The confusion into 
which Gujarat fell soon after the death of BahMur Shah 
has already been hinted at ‘In the Court of the Emperor,’ 

1. Ibid., pp. 90-2. Read "Chitor and Its Sieges” by R. R. 
Haladar in Indian Antiquary, August 1930. 
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v.TJtcs Ni 2 Smu-cl din, ‘conversation continually turned upon 
the state of affairs in Gujarat, and information was often 
brought about the oppression and wilfulness of its petty rulers, 
and about the ruin of its towns and cities.^ Now that His 
Majesty’s mind was quite set at rest by the suppression of 
n-b.,-!?. and the reduction of their lofty forts, he turned his 
attention to the conquest of Gujarat.’ 

.M;bar mardicd out from his capital on 4th July, 1572, and 
'proceeded, enjoj-ing the diase on his way, to Ajmir.’ He also 
viciied tlic tombs of some of the saints, ' and gladdened the hearts 
of the shaikhs and attendants witli his munificent gifts.’ Then he 
sent Mirza Muhammad IClun AUdi, ‘better known by the title 
of WiTm-i kalfin,’ with 10,000 horse in ad\'ancc. The Emperor 
himself mardicd via Nagor, Miratli, and Sirohi, and sent one of his 
ofiiocn*, to make sure of tlie territory of Jodhpur, and keep the road 
to Gujarat open, so that none of the RTuias might be able to 
inflict any loss. This duty was imposed upon Rlii Singh BiKniri, 
who was sent with a strong force of Imperial troops. FartnSits 
were (also) written to the emirs and jaRirdars of tliat prodnee, 
directing them to render RTii Singh every assistance he might 
require 

‘ The Emperor .... arrived in Patan, and rested tlicre for a 
a week. Tlic go\*cmmcnt of tlie countrj' was 
1. Ahmadabad. conferred upon Saiyid .Mimad IGian Barha. a 
man of courage and resolution, who had numerous fiici^ and 
allies among the Saijnds of Hindustan. At tliis halt Raja Miin 
Singh returned, bringing in a large booty, which he had taken 
from the remnant of the Afghans. The Emperor Uien marched 
towards Ahmadabad. Slier Khan Fuladi had been engaged for six 
months besieging Ahmadabad, ■ which was held by lUmid^Wian 
(• The slave and prime minister of Sultiin Mahmud Gujarati, on- 
^nally a Hindu slave — Badauni, ii, p. 141 ; /fin., ii, p. 3K) ; ^it 
when he heard of the Emperor’s approacli, he took to flight. Tlie 

1 . “ The country was at that lime without a settled government 
being dbided into sc\*en warring principalities, on’er whi(^ the 
nominal King, Muzalfar Shah III, a prince of doubtful legitimacj-. 
exercised little authority. Sudi a condition of affaire seemed alnrost 
to demand the interposition of a power capable of enforcing or er. 
Akbar, in fact, was actually invited by one of the loral princelings 
Tintnod Itimad Khan to put an end to the prevailing anardiy. 
(Smitli, op. dt., p. 110.) 
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Emperor had hardly advanced two stages from Pitan, when Sultan 
Muzaffar, son of Sultan Mahmud Gujarati, whom Itimad Khan 
had kept continually in confinement, came with a great display of 
respect to meet the Emperor... The next day, Itimad Khan, the 

ruler of Ahmadabad, and other emirs and chiefs of Gujarat, too 

numerous to mention, came in to wait upon the Emperor, and make 
their offerings. Itimad Khan presented the keys of Ahmadabad, 
and ^owed every rign of submission. The officers of the Court 
were suspicious of evil designs on the part of the Hobshl (Abyssi- 
nian), and brought the matter to the notice of His Majesty, and 
although he desired to act generously and royally towards them, 
as a precaution he committed them to the charge of some of his 
attendants. The Emperor then marched on, and on Friday, 14th 
Rajab, pitched his camp on the banks of the river of Ahmadabad 
(^barmati). The khutha was read in the name of the Emperor, and 
dl the people of the dty and environs came to offer congratulations 
and thanksgivings. 

'Ibrahim Husain Mirza and Muhammad Husain MIrza held 
Broach, Baroda, and Surat in defiance of the 

2. Cambay. Emperor. So he resolved to free the country of 
Gujarat from their rebellious power. On Monday, 2nd ShcCbati, he 
started from the river of Ahmadabad, and marched towards Cambay. 
Itiiriad Khan and other Gujarati arntrs were, at the request of some 
of the great officials, allowed to remain behind in Ahmadabad for 
a few days to arrange their affairs. Seizing this opportunity. Ikhti- 
ysm-l Mulk; one of the diief nobles of Gujarat, fled. . .from Ahmada- 
bad to Ahmadnagar. As no reliance could be placed on the nobles 
of Gujaiatr Itinmd Khan was given into the custody of Sh^baz 
Khan Kambu. On the 6th the Emperor readied Cambay. He went 
to look at the sea, and leaving Cambay on the 12th, he readied 
Baroda on the 14th. After reflecting upon the best means of guard- 
ing and gov^ing the country of Gujarat, he appointed Mirza 'Aziz 
Muhammacf Kokaltadi, the Khan4 azam, to be the governor of the 
country, and especially of its capital Ahmadabad.’ Here it is neces- 
sary to note that while at Cambay, for the first time, Akbar received 
a body of Portuguese merchants who came to pay their respects, and 
thus made his first acquaintance with the Christians, which event 
was fraught with great consequences in the future. 

•After the departure of Azam Khan, the Emperor determined 
upon attaddng the fortress of Surat which was 

3. Battle of the home and stronghold of the Mirzas. To 

Sainal. effect this purpose he sent Saiyid Mahmud 

Khan Baiha, Raja Bhag\^ D^, Kunwar Singh, and several 
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others to overpower Husain MIrza, who w’as in Surat. Next da>, 
17th Shahat:, when one watdi of the night was paspcd, intelligence 
was brought in that Ibrahim Klian MlrzS, having heard at Broach of 
the Emperor’s ad\*ancc had murdered Ruslum I^n Rumi ('who 
desirous of reluming to Iiis allegiance* — Akbar-Nama) , and then 
left U;e town, intending to pass ab^ut eight kos distance from the 
Empcrcr's camp, and to raise dinurbances and rebellion elsewhere. 

•Hearing of tliis Uie Emperoris wTalh was kindled The 

remainder of the night and Uic greater part of the nc.xt day, he kept 
up die pursuit for a long distance. \Micn night came on, he arrived 
with forty Iiorscmcn on Uie banks of the river Mnliindri. Ibriihim 
HuKsin Mirca was in the town of Samal, on Uie other side of tlic 
river. When Uicy heard Uiis Utc Emperor’s followers endeavoured 
to conceal themselves Kunwar hlan Singh, at his oivn soli- 

citation, was placed in command of the advanced guard. Altliough 
tlie whole of his followers did not number more than 100 men, Uie 
Emperor without hcatation, determined to attack. Tlicy dashed into 

Uie river and crossed over Evcr>' man of Uie Imperial force fought 

desperately, and killed a great many of Uie enemy, Bhupat, son 
of Raja Bihar Mai, a vcr>' brave young man, made a diarge upon 
the enemy, and fell. Emboldened by his fall, Uie enemy renewed 
his attack. But the royal forces were in a contracted spot, where 
three horsemen could not pass abreast, as it was hedged in with 
thorns. Tlic Emperor had, with great courage, gone to Uie front, 
and Raja BhagTOn Das had kept with him. Three of Uie enemy s 
horsemen now charged Uicm, and one of them attacked Uie Raja. As 
his adversary' was entangled among the thorns, Raja Bliagi^im Das 
hurled his spear at him, so Uiat he wiUidrcw. The oUier two as- 
saulted His Majesty, who received Uicm so valiantly Uiat Uicy were 

obliged to make off. . . i, ^ 

"The royal forces, seeing the danger in which the Emperor had 
been placed, were roused to desperation, and made a fierce onslaught 
upon Uie enemy. Ibrahim Husain Mirza was disiicarlcncd and took 

to flight The Emperor went into the town of Samal, and offered 

Uianks for his victoiy. Every' man who ser\-cd in Uiis engagement 
received his reward in increased rank and in ;5i:?r5. , . -On francs, 
day, the 18th Sha*bmt,.Ah(i Emperor rejoined his camp at Barodu. 
Next day he conferred a banner and a kctllc-drurn on lUija Bhag- 
wfm Das, who had so greatly dislinguiUicd himself in this action. 

* The fortress of Surat is small, but exceedingly strong and 
secure, and remarkable amonfc fortresses. is 
•1. Surat. ‘ggjjj that ^ fiave of Sultan Mahmud Gujatali, 

T:ho received the title of Kliudawand Kliiin, built this fortress on the 
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sca-shore (really on the bank of tlie river Tapi, 20 miles from the 
sea), in the year 947 H,, in order to resist the attacks of the 
Europeans, for before the fort was built, the Europeans did all 
kinds of mischief to the Musalmans. ^Vhcn I^udawand tos en- 
gaged in the erection of the fort, the Europeans several times fitted 

out ships to attack it but could not succeed in their object On 

the two sides of the fort which faces the land, he formed ditdies 
rcadiing to the 'water, which Avere 20 yards wide, and filled with 
water; they were built of stone, chtmam, and burnt bricks. The 
tliickncss of the double walls is five yards, and height twenty yards. . . . 
It is a remarkable circumstance that each stone is firmly fastened 
to the next wth cramps of iron, having molten lead poured into the 
interstices. Tlie battlements and embrasures arc formed of stone, 
and are formidable to look at. On the top of the tower there is a 
choukhandi which, in the opinion of Europeans, is an invention of- 
the Portuguese. "iMien the Europeans 'vverc unable to prevent the 
erection of this fortress by force of arms, they offered large sums of 
money to prevent the raising of this structure. But Khudawand, in 
contempt of the Europeans, rejected their application and raised the 
structure 

‘WTien the Emperor returned from Samal to Baroda, he re- 
newed his design of conquering Surat The Emperor sent Raja 

Todar Mai to examine and asccrtaxix precisely the inlets and out- 
lets of the fortress. After a week he returned and made his report. 

His Majesty, rel>nng on the help of the Almighty, left BarodTi 

and encamped at a ^stance of a kos from Surat on the 18th Ramzan, 
On the same night he went up and reconnoitred the fort. He dis- 
tributed the batteries among the amirs, and three days afterwards 
he moved his camp, and pitdied his tent so near the fortress that 
cannon shot and musket balls could reach iL 

The Siege was pressed on, and in a short time the way for 
drawing ^vater was closed. After it had gone on for two months, 
the besiegers advanced their batteries, so that every way of ingress 

and egress was dosed Every hole big enough for a mouse was 

closed. The miners pushed their mines under the bastions, and 
made such progress that the capture of the place was a mere matter 
of to-day or to-morrow, men the garrison perceh^ed the state of 
affairs, they were reduced to the greatest alarm and distress. The 
wretdied disloyal Ham-zaban and all the people in the fort sent out 
Maulana Nizamu-d din I^ri, who u-as a student and an eloquent 
nmn, to sue for quarter. . . .His Majesty, in his gentleness and huma- 
nity, granted the petition I^ri returned to the fortress with 

the glad news of quarter having been conceded. A royal order was 
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llicn ic^siicd for Kasim Ali KliTin to proceed into the fortress 

v'iih the Maiilana. to pjvc assurances to the men of tlia garrison 
and to bring them out with him. An order was also given for a 
party of trustworthy clerks to be sent in to seize upon all property, 
live-stock and dead-stock, and take care that notliing was lost. Tlic 
names of all the people in Uic place were written down, and tlic 

list was presented to the Emperor In gratitude for tlic \nctory, 

the Emperor pardoned tlic common people and inhabitants of Uie 
place, but Ham-zaban and some otlicrs, who were tlic instigators of 
all the strife, were punislied and kept in custody. This conquest 
was effected on the 23rd Shawtval, in the 3 'car 980 H., (tlie siege 
having lasted one montli and seventeen days). — 26th Feb., 1573. 

' While tlie Emperor was engaged in the siege of Surat several 
events occurred. Among Uicm was tlic journey 
5. Patan. Ibrahim Husain Mirza to Hindustan, for tlie 

purpose of raising disturbances. After his defeat at Sarnal, Ibrahim 
fled to the neighbourhood of Patan, where he joined Muhammad 
Husain Mindi and Shah Mirza and informed them of his escape, and 
of the siege of Surat After consultation it was resolved that Ibrii- 
hlm should go into Hindustan and create disturbances, while tlic 
other two Mirzas laid siege to Patan ; tlicir expectation being that 
the Emperor, on rcccinng intelligence of tlicsc proceedings, would 
abandon tlie siege of Surat, and fall back upon Ahmadabad, to re- 
press tlicse two outbreaks 

'They invested Patan. Saiyid Ahmad Klifin Bariia (the 
governor) put tlic fort in order, and shut himself up. He sent an 
account of the investment to the Emperor, who, on hearing it, issued 
orders.... to repress tliis tcbcllious attempt. The nobles accordingly 
joined Azam Mian and marched to Patan... Tlie Minas fell upon 
the ad\*ancc and defeated it*. . . .Wlicn Azam Klian saw tlie defeat 
of his right and left, and the fall of Muhammad Bukhari, he resolved 
to malcc a bold attempt to retrieve matters, and to dasli into the 
fight. . . .A\Tien the enemy's men di*Jporscd in search of plunder, and 
there remained but a few in array, Azam Khan .... formed his raiiks 
and fell upon the enemy's centre. By God's help, Adclory declared 
in their favour, and the foe was scattered on every side. ..Muham- 
mad Husain AErza fled to the Dakhin. This victory was won on 
the 18th Ranxzan, 9S0.’ 

In March, 1573, ' the Emperor arrived at Alimadabad and there 
he entrusted the government of Gujariit to Khan-i azam (Mirz;i 
Koka). On the 10th Zi-hijja, the Jd-zuha, he commenced his 
journey to Uie capital. On his way Muzalfar Kli;an (late King 
of Gujarat) received the Imperial bounty : The s(tTkaTs of Sirang- 
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pur and Ujjam in Mahva were taken from the and granted 
to him, vdth fifty lacs of tankas in jaglr,,,. At one stage from 
Ajmir, the Emperor received the communication from Said Khan, 
the governor of Multan, lo inform him of the death of Ibrahim 

Husain Mlrza On the 12th Mukarratn 981, in the cightcentli 

year of the reign, the Emperor paid a visit to the tomb of Khraja 
Muinu-d din Chi^ti, and observed the usual ceremonies, and dis- 
pensed his customary gifts. He remained there a wedc, and every 
morning and evening paid a \dsit to the tomb, dlO^Ying strict atten- 
tion to all tlie observances. 

'When the Emperor returned from Gujarat, there remained 
no resistance in that country, all tire forts 
6. Rebellion in -were in the hands of his servants, and such 
of his troops as had not served on the cam-, 
paigns were sent to strengthen Azam Khan. But he had hardly 
been six months in his capital, when news of fresh outbreaks came 
in time after time; and Azam Khan himself wrote for reinforce- 
ments. 

‘The rebels, having assembled round Ikhtiyaru-1 got possession 
of Ahmadnagar and tlie surrounding territorj', Muhammad Husain 
Mina left the Dakhin witli the intention of attempting tlie recap- 
ture of Surat. Kaliji Klian, who was jagtrdar of the fort, made it 
secure, and prepared for a siege ; so Husain iMIrza gave up the pro- 
ject and made a rapid march upon Cambay. ( On his way he got 
possession of Broadi. Hasan Khan Karkarah, the Shikkdar, being 

unable to make any resistance, fled to Alimadabad 

At lengtli the Mirra was w'orsted, and fled to join Ikhtiyaru-1 Mulk. 
Azam Klian, who had marched against Ikhtiyaru-1 Mulk, took a 
position near Ahmadnagar. He several times attacked him, and 
fighting went on for several days between Ahmadnagar and Idar 
with no decisive result 

'IkKtiyaru-1 Mulk, Muhammad Husain Mlrza, and the other 
insurgents, got together a force of 20,000 men— Mughals, Gujaratis, 
Hubris, Afghans, and Rajputs— around Ahmadabad. The Raja of 

Idar also kept up a connexion with them KhTm-i azam 

daily sent off despatches to the Emperor, calling for help. The 
Emperor therefore resolved once more to raise his banner in Gujarat, 

to dear the country of the rebels, and to uproot their families 

In the early morning of Sunday, 24th Rabr u-l akhlr, 981, the 
Emperor %vith his companions and attendants mounted swift she- 
camds and took their departure. On that day he rode to the town 
of Toda (about 70 miles W. by S. from Agra) without drawing 
rein. There he ate what he could get, and rode on On Tues- 
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day, he reached the tomb of QiidiG at Ajmir (140 Iws; **228 miles,” 
— Tliornton), where he went tlirough the usual observances and 

bcsu>\vcd his gifts upon the poor 

'AlUiough tile horsemen under his colours were only 3000 in num- 
ber, and tlie enemy had more than 20,000, he put his trust in God, 
and in the latter part of the day marclicd from Bhil^n towards 
AhmadabTid, A messenger tos smt to apprise Khlin-i azam of his 
approach. He mardied all night, and on Tuesday, 3rd Jumada axmvaU 
he reached Kari, a tm\Ti 20 kos from Ahmadabad. The scouts now 
broiicht in tlic intelligence that a large force of tlic enemy had come 
out of tlic fort to give battle. Orders were accordingly given to 
attack them and drive Uicm from the road but not to incur any 
embarrassment by atlackintr tlie fort. Tliis was accomplished in the 
tvdnkling of an eye, and those of the enemy who escaped the sword, 

threw themselves into the fort Asaf Khan was sent to Klian-i 

azam, to inform him of llic proximity of Uic Emperor, and direct- 
ing him to effect a junction. Thus, m kimc days, the Evxpcror 
vioTchcd from Fathpur to the outskirts of Ahvtaddbad, a feat which 
it is difficult for the pen to describe* 

It was now discovered that Uic enemy, dnmk with wine, were 


Battle of Ah- 
madabad. 


asleep on the bed of hcedlcssncss, quite unaware 
of tlic approach of the royal army. The feel- 
ing ran through the royal ranks that it tms 


unmanly to fall upon an enemy unawares, and that they would WTiit 
till he was roused. When tlic blast of the trumpets was heard, the 


enemy, amazed and alarmed, ’ rudied to Uiclr horses The 

Emperor perceived some signs of weakness in tlie ad\’anccd force, so 
he gave tlic word, and diargcd the enemy like a fierce tiger. Another 
body of the forces came up and took Uicm in the flank . . . 
Muhammad Husain AUrza and SliTih MirzTi struggled manfully, but 

ilMudc attended them, so they turned and fled Muhammad 

Husain Alirza had received a wouncf, and in his haste to make his 
escape, he put his horse at a Ihomhcdgc, but the animal fell. One of 
the royal troops, threw himself from his horse and made him pri- 
soner Victory now declared itself on every side, and His Ma- 

jesty returned triumphant to his couch, whidi was placed at the 
edge of the battlc-fidd, and there he offered up his thanks for tlie 


\'ictor>* vouchsafed. (SepL 2, 1573). 

'Gada AIT BadakhshI and a servant of tlic Klian-i kalan now 
brought in the wounded Muhammad Husain MTnni a prisoner, cacli 
lapng claim to the honour of capturing him. Baja Blrbal^ asked 
l] His original name was Brahma Das, and he was, according 
to Badauni, * a bard who was distinguished above all his compeers 
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him who made him prisoner, and he replied, "Ingralitude to Hig. 
Majesty”; and he spoke the truth.’ Both Husain MIrza and 
Ikhtijrani-l Mulk were executed. Then the Emperor ordered tliat a 
pyranud diould be raised of the heads of the rebels who had falltm 
in the bqtti»», and these were more than 2,000 in number. After this 
he proceeded into Ahmadabad, and occupied the royal abode which 
is in the dtadel. The men of the city of all ranks ^va^ted upon him 
■vrith their offerings and congratulations — His first act was to see 
ttiat all those who had rendered good service in tliis campaign should 
re cei ve their due reward in advanced rank and increased allov^ces. 
Eloquent scribes were employed to write despatches of the victory, 
and the heads of Muhammad Husain Mirza and Ikhtij^-1 Mulk 
were sent to be himg up over the gates of Agia and Fathpur.’ 

This sharp action broke the back of the rebellion in 
Gujarat. Having accomplished this, he- 
7. Final settle- appointed Kutub-d din Muhammad Khan 
ment of Gujarat Naurang Klran to Broach and Cham- 

panT r, to uproot the power of Shah Mirza yet remaining to be 
subdued. Raja Bhagwan Das, Shah Kuli Mahram, and 
several others were sent to Idar, to ravage the country which 
Rana Udai Singh had abandoned. The government of Patan 
was again confided to Khan-i kalan. Khwaja Ghiyasu-d din 
Ali Bakshi, who had rendered good service in this campaign, 
received the title of Asaf Khan (II), and he w'as appointed 
diitwi-and bakshi of Gujarat. So he remained behind with 
Khan-i azam, who was entrusted with the full charge of the 
province as before. The Emperor left Ahmadabad on Sunday, 
16th Jumada-l awwal ; “ he was back in Fathpur-Skri within 
forty-tliree days from the time he had ridden out. Considering 
the distance travelled, Akbar’s second Gujarat expedition may 
be described safely as the quickest campaign on record. The 

for his sldll in celebrating the achievements of great men, and he 
used to make excellent Hindi verses. He was some years in the 
service of the Emperor, and was admitted among the number of his 
private attendants, when he received the title of Kab Rai, chief of 

poets.’ Later, ‘the Emperor, having given to Kab Rai the title of 

Raja Biibal, bestowed upon him the country of Nagaikot.’— E. & D., 
op. dt, V, p. 356. 
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victor, spear in hand, rode proudly into his capital, on Monday, 
October 5. 1573.”^ 

' Tire revenues of Gujarat had not been paid up satisfac- 
torily,’ says Nizamu-d din ; ‘so the Rfija (Todar Mai) was 
sent to ascertain and settle the assete, and draw up an account 
of them for the royal exchequer.’ This capable officer, about 
whom we shall learn more later, "effected the measurement of 
the greater part of the lands in the short space of six months. 
The province, as reorganised, yielded more tlian five millions of 
ruix.«; annually to the Emperor’s pri\’atc treasurj', after tlic 
expenses of the administration had been defrayed. The work 
so well begun by Raja Todar Mai was continued by another 
revenue expert, Shihabu-d din Alimad ICMn, who w'as viceroy 
from 1577 to 15S3 or 1584. He rearranged the sarkars or 
administrative districts, so tliat sixteen were included in the 
province. The conquest of 1573 was final, although distur- 
bances continued to occur. Gujarat remained under tlie gov- 
ernment of the Imperial viceroys until 1758, when Ahmadabad 

was definitely taken by the Mahraitas Akbar’s system 

of admiiiislTation may be said to have been definitely plamted 
in 1573 and 1574, immediately after the conquest of Gufarat."- 

(j) Conquest of Bihar and Bengal 

Biliar and Bengal had been overrun by the Mughals, but 
not wholly subdued. Humayun had occupied Gaur, the capital 
of Bengal, for a short period, but he was immediately driven 
out by the Afghans. The Surs had established tlicir sovereignty 
up to the borders of Assam. ‘Sulcimfin KiranI, one of the 
amirs of Salim Shall, and ruler of Bengal and Bihar, who had 
always in his letters acknowledged himself a vassal of the 
Imperial throne, died while the Emperor was engaged m his 
Surat campaign, in the year 981 H.“ His eldest son Kyazid 


1. Smith, op. dt., p. 120 

2. Ibid., pp. 120-21. . non 

3. The correct year of his death, according to Smith, is 980 
(1572), as in Badauni, ii. 166, not. 981 (1573) as above. Suldmans 
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succeeded, but he was murdered by the amirs (‘In consequence 
of his cEvil conduct.’— BadaunT, ii, p. 173), and the younger 
son raised to the throne, 

' The Emperor was informed that Daud had stepped out 
•of his proper sphere, and assumed the title of King, and 
through his morose temper had destroyed the fort of Patna, 
which ICIun Zaman built when he was idler of Jaunpur,^ A 
farman was immediately sent to ICli^n-khanan, directing him 
to cliastise Daud, and to conquer the country of Bihar. 

' At that time Daud was at HajTpur, and his chief noble, Lodi, 
who \vns in open hostility to him, was in the 
Patna fort of Rohtas, and set up a daim to indepen- 
and Hajipur. dence. Khan-khanan MunSm Khan marched 

with the Imperial forces against Patna and Hajipur. Lodi, knowing 
the destruction of the Afghans to be certain, notwithstanding his 
hostility towards Daud, made a sort of peace with Khan-khanan. 
Tiic old fricnddiip and respect which Kh^-khaiian had for the late 
Suleiman Kiram led him to agree that, upon the payment of two 
hes of rupees in money and one lac in stuffs as a tribute, the Imperial 
forces should be withdrawn. Then having sent Jalal Kiian Krori, he 
entered into a peace with I^ud. 

*But I^ud was a dissolute scamp, and knew nothing of Uic 
business of governing. At the instigation of Kntlu Khan and Sridliar 
Hindu Ben^, and through his own want of judgment, he seized Lodi 
his ATnirthl umara (prime minister), and put him in confinement under 
the diaige of Sridhar Ben^U. ^^hcn in prison, Lodi sent for Katlu 
and* Sridhar, and sent Daud this message ; " If consider my 
deatli to be for the welfare of the country, put your mind quickly 
at ease about it ; but you will be verj* sorry for it after I am dead. 
You have never given me any good wishes or ad\ice, but still I am 
willing to advise you. Act upon my counsel, for it will be for your 
good : After I am killed, fight the Mughals ^rithout hesitation, that 
you may gain the \ictoiy. If you do not do so, the Mughals will 
attack you, and you will not be able to help yourself. Do not be 


death seems to have been 'much regretted by his subjects, and (he 
was) highly respected by all his contemporaries.* — ^Ibid„ p. 124. 

1. Daud found himself in possession of an immense treasure, 
40,000 well-mounted cavalry, 140,000 infantr>% 20,000 guns of various 
calibres, 3,600 elephants, and several hundred war-boats — a force 
which seemed sufficient justification for a contest with Akbar.— Ibid. 
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s»iirc about ilic peace with Uie Mughals, tlicy arc only bidinr 
th'ir time/’ But the power of Daud and of all tlic Afghans was on 
tlie uanc : it God’s will that they diould fall, and that tlie 
pivor of the Emperor sliould be established over the country of 
Iknenl. So Daud resolved to pul Lodi out of tlic way, and by so 
dDinn to csiabli'Ji his authority to his satisfaction ... So, in Uic pride 
and inlovication of youth, he li'^tcned to the words of his sinister 
coun<.-IInr«, 'Hu* doomed victim was put to death, and Daiid became 
the m.astcr of his elephants, his treasure and his troops. But he was 
pufTt d up witli conceit and folly, and took no precautions for com- 
batint: his enemies, and relying upon that unsatisfactory peace whidi 
T.cdi had concluded, he banislicd all care. 

tlic dcatli of Lodi was reported to Klian-klianan, he at 
once BTii his heart upon the conquest of Bengal and Laklinauti and 
m.ardicd against Patna and Hfijipur. . . Tlic Emperor, when he heard 
of tins, determined personally to direct the operations. After resting 
for a few days at Falhpur, he sent ofT his aimp and elephants by 
land, under the command of MTrza Yusuf Khan Rizwi, one of his 
chief emirs. lie placed Agra in diargc of Shahbu-d din Ahmad 
IGiTin Naishapun, and embarked bn board a boat on Sunday, the 
last day of Safer, 982 H. (15th June, 1574). Tlic boats rarried all 
his equipments and cslablishmcnls, armour, drums, treasure, carpets, 
kitchcn-utcnsils, stud, etc. Two large boats were spcdally prepared 
for his own accommodation, in which he embarked witli his attend- 
nnU. Tlic boais required by the emtrs for themselves and their 

cstablisliments were in the rear of llie royal boats. Evcr>- day he 

left (lie boat and went hunting on rfiorc (’ In the evening they cast 
anchor, and the Emperor engaged in discussions upon science, and 
poetr\% etc.,— BadTium, ii, p. 176). Evcr>' day he was joined by 
frcshpartics of ‘troops On the 28lh he reached Kori. a depen- 

dency of Jaunpur, at the confluence, of the GurntT and Ganges, and 
there anchored. Here he was waited upon by Mlrrii Yusuf IvhSn, 
who had brought down the army by land. 

'On the 2nd Rabtu-s sam he reached a \nllage near Jaunpur. 
Here a despatch arrived from Khan-khanan, urging him to marcli on 
with all speed. So on tlie 3rd he departed on his campaign against 
Bengal. On the 4th tlic boats fell dovm tlie GurntT to the Ganges, 
and AITnKi Yusuf Ivhan, the commander of tlic army, wailed on His 
Majesty. It %vas now arranged that tlic army diould keep wiUiin 

«ight of the ro>’al flotilla Khan-khanan and the other etntTs 

advanced two bos from Patna to meet the Emperor, who on the 16th 
readied his destination, and took up his residence in the tents of 
Khan-khanan. Great rejoicings followed, and ndi offerings were 

17 
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made. On the 17th Akbar held a council of war. . . .He thought that 
the best course to follow was to first reduce the fort of HajTpur 
( which stood opposite Patna, with the Ganges, about two kos in 
width, flowing between them — Akbar-Natna, iii, p. 73), which ren- 
dered very material assistance to the garrison of Patna, llie Khans 

greatly applauded this scheme Victory now declared in favour 

of the Emperor. Fatli Khan Barha, commander of Hajipur, and 
many Afglians were slain, and the place fell into the hands of the 
Mughals. The head of Path Khan Barha and the heads of otiicr 
Afghans were tlirown into boats, and sent to Daud, that he might 
see witli his own eyes, what had befallen his oflicers, and might be 
led to reflect upon his own position. When Baud’s eyes fell upon 
these heads, he was plunged into disma}”, and set his mind upon 

flight Sridhar Bcnji^ll, who was Baud’s great supporter, and to 

whom he had given the title of Raja Bikramjit, placed his valuables 
and treasure in a boat and followed him 

'Late at night, when the flight of Baud was reported, the 
Emperor gave tlianks to heaven, and as soon as it was light, Khan- 
khanan having assured himself of the fact, the ro 3 'al forces entered 
the dty with great display. Fifty-six elephants, which the enemy 
had been unable to carry off, were found in the cit^* and paraded 
before His Majesty. Tlie date of the fall of Patna, which was in- 
deed the conquest of Bengal, is found in this line, “ MuJk-i Suleiman 
zi Dmnl raU" (933). 

Smith here reflects, ' The capture of ?o great a cit\' in the middle 
of the rain}’' season was an almost unprecedented adilcvcmcnt and 
a painful surprise to the Bengal prince. He had reckoned on Akbar 
following the good old Indian custom of waiting until the Dasara 
festit'al in October to begin a campaign. But Akbar resembled his 
protot>T)e, Alexander of Macedon, in his complete disregard of ad- 
verse weather conditions, and so was able to win victories in defiance 
of the shastras and the seasons.”^ 


'The Emperor remained in the city till four hours of the day 
had passed, and having made a proclamation 
2. Garhi and of amnesty to the inhabitants, he left Khan- 
an a p ure . klwnan in command of the army, while he 
himself dashed off in pursuit of Gujar Khan ( Baud's minister ) . . . , 
When he reached the Punpun ( river near Patna ), he swam over 
on horseback, and the amirs and soldiers followed his example 


1. Ibid., p. 128. 
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llien he gave orders for every man and officer lo press on with all 

might in the pursuit of tlie enemy, and he himself spurred for- 
ward Tile Emperor stayed at Daryapur six days. He ap- 

iy>intccl Khrin-klianTin lo the government of Bengal, and left him an 
additional force of 20,000 horse. He increased his military allow- 
ance^ 25 or 30 per cent, he gave him all the boats which he had 
bmight down from Agrfi, and tnvLslcd him witli full power and 
authority. Then he raised tlic standard of return, and dismissed 
Ivhan^klianan and oilier avurs 

* Tlic Emperor remained at Jaunpur tliirty-thrcc days, devoting 
his lime “to making arrangements for Uie army and tlie government 
of the country^ He placed Jaunpur, Benares, the fort of Chunar, 
and sundry* oilier mahals and paT£anas directly imdcr tlic royal ex- 
chequer, and he gave tlic managment of them to Mirza Mirak Rizwl 
and Siiaikh Ibnihim Sikn 

* Wlicn Daud fled from Patna, he went to Garhi, Leav- 

ing some tru.*5ty men there, he procreded' to the town of Tanda. 
He made siidi efforts to strengthen the fort of Garhi that in 
his vain idea it was impregnable. KhTin-khahTin marched 

against Tanda, and arrived near Garhi. (He had already made 
IiinKclf master of Surajparh, Mongir, and Bhagnlpur. Akb(TT’Nan:a, 
iii, p, 8-1) As scon as tlie eyes of tlie terrified Afghans fell upon hii 
army, they fled and abandoned Uic fort, so that he obtained pos*HJs- 
sion of Garhi witliout striking a blow, Tliis intelligence greatly 
pleased the Emperor, and he sent letters of commendation to Khan- 
khanan and the oilier oniJr5. Continuing his journey, and hunting 
as he went, he arrived, on the 8Ui Jtivuida-s saui, at the town of 
Isknndarpur, where he received tlic inlclligcnce of the fall of Tanda, 
After taldng possession of Uic fort of Garhi, the Imperial forces 
marched on towards Tanda, whicli is the capital of the kingdom of 
Bengal. Khan-klianan’s explorers at first reported that D:iud intend^'d 
to make a stand there, and had made his disporitions. IClian-khanan 
thereupon summoned liis emirs, and look every precaution for tlie 
security of his army. Next day he marsliallcd his forces and ad- 
vanced upon Tanda. Wien Dfiud's spies carried him the intelligence 
of Khiin-klianan's advance, he and his associates thought of the 
black night of Patna, and fled in dismay, abandoning the lowm. 
Thus on tlic 4th Jtwiada-s satttt llic capital of Tanda^ was won for 
tlic Emperor without fighting, and a proclamation of protection was 

issued to the people Tlie Emperor arriN'cd at Fathpur on tlie 

last day* of Ramzan (January 18, 1575 — after sc\^cn montlis of 
strenuous travelling and campaigning). 
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* After the conquest of Tanda and the flight of Daud, IChan- 
khanan sent Raja Todar Mai with ronic other 

3. Daud's a 9 ntrs towards Orissa, in pursuit of Baud 

Defeat at Tukaroi. jodar Mai readied Madaran (in the Hugli 
District, between Burdwan and Midnapur), was informed by his 
scouts that Daud was engaged collecting men in Din-kasari, and 
that his forces were daily increadng/ Todar Mai informed Khan- 
Ichanan of this and got reinforcements. ‘ Upon their arrival all the 
•diicfs concurred in the expediency of marching to Gowalpara, ten 
kos from Din-kasarl, with all speed. When Daud heard this, he did 

not fly, but stood his ground at Darpur Raja 

Todar Llal halted and sent swift messengers to inform Khan-khanan 
-of the jjosition of affairs. Khln-khariari then left Tanda to march 
against Daud, and he fonned a junction with Raja Todar Mai. 
Daud had organized his army and now advanced to meet him. 
The Afghans entrenched their camp. On the 20th Zt-/ kada, 982;* 
the armies met (3rd Mardi, 157B) at Tukaroi, now in the Balasore 
District (between Midnapur and Jalesar). After the array was 
formed, the Afghans advanced rapidly and boldly to the attack. 
Khan-ldianan ordered fire to open upon them from swivels (zffr&- - 
zon) and light guns (zanbuTak) which were mounted on arabas in 
front of his lina The fire of the guns drove back the elephants 
which were placed in front of the Afghan attack, and the musketry 

mowed dovsTi the Afghans who were in the advance An arrow 

slrudc Gujar Khan (Baud's general) and brought him down. When 
tlie Afghans saw their leader fall, they turned tlicir backs and fled ; 
but many of them were cut down in the flight. Raja Todar Mai 
and oUiers who were upon the ri^t now charged the left of the 
enemy. Shaliam IChan and others, who were on the left, also 
attacked their opponents of the right, defeated them, and drove them 
back upon Baud. His elephants, being worried by the arrows, 
turned round upon the body of the army, and the stone of dismay 

was cast' among them the death of Gujar Khan came to the 

knowledge of Baud. This riiook his resolution, and he turned and 
fled. Immense booty fell into the hands of the rictors, and Khan- 
khanan encamped victorious on the battle-field. He remained there 
a few days, and sent a report of the victory to the Emperor. All 
the prisoners taken were put to the sword.' 

Baud fled to Cuttack, in Orissa, but was pursued by Raja Todar 
Peace with Mai and others. 'Baud had suffered several 
I^aud. defeats in succession, and Gujar Khan, his main- 

stay and support, was dain. Death stared him in the face; so, 
in his despair and misery, he sent a messenger to Khan-khlnan with 
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Ihi^i “ The striving to crudi a party of Miisalmans is no 

work. I am ready to submit and become a subject; but i 
be;: that a corner of this wide country of Bengal, sufficient for my 
.vipjxuT. may be assigned to me. If Uiis is granted, I will rest 
content, and never after icbcl." The amirs communicated Uiis to 
Klun-khlnan, and after considerable disaission, it was determined 
to accept the projwsal, upon the condition tliat Daud himself should 
come out to meet l^han-khanTin, and confirm tlic agreement by 
Folcmn binding oatlis. (The Raja Todar Mai, who well understood 
die portion of afiairs, Uioiigh he wning his hands and stamped his 
feet, 10 prc\’cnt the armistice, met wiUi no support. He refused 
ic. t:die any part in the Fclllcfnent.--.-lW;ffr-AM7iV/;. iii, p. 108). 

' Daud protested Uiat he would never take any course hostile 
to the Imperial Uuone and he confirmed his promise by the most 
stringent oaths. The treaty of pence was drawn up, and Uicn T\han* 
kluinan brougiit a sword with a jewelled belt of great \'alue out of 
his stores, and presenting it to Daud, said. " You have now become 
a subject of tlic Imperial throne, and have promised to give it your 
support. I have llicrcforc requested that the country of Orissa 
may be settled upon you for your support, and I feel assured that 
His Majesty will confirm my proposition— granting lliis to you. I 
now gird you afrcsli witli this warlike sword.” Then he bound on 
tlic sword witli his own hands; and sliowing him cvcr>' courtesy, 
and making him a great variety of gifts, he dismissed Ifim. The 
Court then broke up, and Khan-klvanan started on his return. 
On llic lOUi So/flr, 983, he sent a report of liis arrangements to the 
Emperor, who was greatly delighted and satisfied with tlic conquest 
of Bengal. Splendid robes and jewelled swords, and a horse with 
a golden saddle, were sent to Khan-khanan, and all the arrange- 
ments he had 'made were confirmed. 

'When Klian-kharian, witli his mind at case about Daud, re- 
lumed to TanSa, the capital of Uie countty, 
4, Final dc- under the influence of his destiny, he took a disr 
fcat_ and death of Tanda, and crossing the Ganges, he found- 

cd a home for hims.'Jf ai the fortress of Gaur, 
which in old times had been the capital of Bengal, and he ordered 
thet all soldiers and raiyair should remove from Tanda to Gaur. 

‘In Uie height of the rains the people were involved m the 
trouble of expatriaUon. The air of Gaur is extremely unhealthy, 
and in former times, Uie many diseases which distressed its inhabi- 
tants induced Uie rulers to abandon the place, and raise Uie toiyn 
of Tanda. Sickness of many kinds now brokm out among the people, 
and c\-cry day numbers of men departed from Gaur to the grave 
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{az Gaur ba gor), and bade farewell to relatives and friends. By 
degrees the pestilence reached such a pitch that men were unable 
to buiy the dead, and cast the coipses into the river. Ever>^ 
deaths of many amirs and officers were r^orted to Khan-khanan, 
but he took no warning, and made no resolution to diange his 
residence. He was so great a man that no one had the course to 
remove the cotton of heedlessness from his ears, and bring him to 
a sense of the actual position. His own health became afiFected, 
and he grew worse, and at the end of ten days in the month of 
Safer, 983, he departed this life. His nobles and officers, who had 
so often met to congratulate him, now assembled to lament him. 
They placed Shaham Khan in command, and made report of the 
facts to the Emperor. Khan-khai^ had no son, so all his property 
escheated to the royal exchequer, and an account of it was made 
out. T\Tien the deroatch reached His Majesty, he appointed Khan- 
jahan, who had been supreme governor of the Punjab, to be governor 
of Bengal. He raised him to the dignity of atritru-’l umara, com- 
mended the raiyats and the people to his care, bestowed upon him 
gifts of embroidered coats, jewelled swords, and a richly caparisoned 
horse, and dismissed him to his government, 

‘‘WTiile the Emperor vns encamped at Ajmir, the intelligence 
was brought to him that Daud Afghan had flung away the treaty 
which he had made with Khan-khai^n, had risen against the royal 
authority, and had marched against Tanda. The Imperial forces 
in that quaner, having no thief among them on i^vhom they could 
rely, had abandoned the countr>% and retired to Hajlpur and Patna. 
All this commotion had arisen because Khan-jahan had taken time 
in going* there, in consequence of his army bring at Lahore. ...The 
IChan took the fleld, and advanced into il^ngal. He had an action 
Avith 3000 men whom Daud had left in charge of Garhi, and took 
the place. Nearly 1500 of the enemy were slain, and many chiefs 
were made prisoners.' 

On July 22nd, 1576, when Akbar was at Fathpur, 'messengers 
arrived with the intelligence that Khan-jahan, after the capture of 
Garhi, had advanced to the virinity of Tanda. There he found that 
Daud had evacuated Tanda, and had taken up a position in the 
village of Ak. On one side was a river, on the other a mountain, 
and he had thrown up entrendiments to secure his position. Khan- 
jahan marched against him, and riiaip flghting followed. One) day 
Khwaja Abdulla, one of the Imperial officers, advanced from his 
battery to the edge of the Afghan entrenchment The enemy sallied 
forth and attacked him, and he fell, fighting bravely. On hearing 
of his fall the Emperor's anger was roused, and he sent an order 
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to.Mazaffar Khan, the governor of Patna and Bihar, to assemble 
all the troops in his province, and xnardi to the asastance of Khan- 

jahan He sent by ddk-cliaukt hve lacs of rupees towards 

defraying the expenses of the army. Orders were given for the des- 
patch of boats laden with grain from Agia, for the use of the army 
....The Emperor himself set off from Fathpur, but at five kos 
distance he made a halt, and issued orders for the assembling of 
troops, and for the preparation of boats and artillery. Here he was 
Avaited upon by Abdulla Khan, whom he had sent as a messenger 
to Khan-jahan, and who now returned to cast the head of Baud 
at the foot of the Emperor's throne. Rejoiced at the victory he 
returned to the capital.’ 

The Tdrtkh-i Daudi closes with the following observa- 
tions : — * Baud ShSh ICii^ was brought in a prisoner, his 
horse having fallen with him. Khan-jah&n, seeing Daud in 
this condition, asked him if he called himself a Musalman, 
and why he had broken the oaths whidi he had taken on 
the Kuran and before God. Daud answered that he had 
made the peace with Munim Khan personally ; and that if 
he had now gained the victory, he would have been ready to 
renew it. KhSn-jahan ordered them to rdieve his body from 
the weight of his head, which he sent to Akbar the King. . 
. . . .Ftofii that period the doMitiioft of Hindustan departed 
from the tribe of Afgh&is, and their dynasty ^as extinguished 
for ever, in lieu of which arose the star of Akbar Shakes supre- 
macy over, the whole country* ** The independent kingdom of 
Bengal, which had lasted for about two hundred and thirty- 
six years (1340-1576)/' writes Smith, "perished along with 
Daud, * the dissolute scamp, who knew nothing of the business 
of governing.’ 

(k) Rana Pratap’s Glorious Resistance : 1572-97 

We have noted already how Akbar’s conquest of Rajpu- 
tana was almost complete but for the flight of Ra^ja Udai 
Singh of Mewar, who sought refuge in the Aravallis where he 

1. Ibid., p, 146. “Bengal chiefs’ struggle for independence In the 
reigns of Akbar and Jalmn^r," by N. K. Bhattasali, in Bengah 
and Present, “Mughal Pathan conflict in Bengal" by Sir J. N. Sarkar, 
in Jan. to Mar. 1928 ; and Sdhitya ParisJiat Patrikd, XLII, 1-2, 1935. 
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founded his new’ capital of Udaipur. ‘'Four years had Udat 
Singh survived the loss of Chitore/’ v/rites Tod, “when he 
expired at Gogunda, at the early age of forty-two, yet far too 
long for his country’s honour and welfare.”^ “Pratap suc- 
ceeded to the titles and renown of an illustrious house, but 
without a capital, without resources, his kindred and clan dis- 
pirited by reverses ; yet possessed of the noble spirit of his race, 
he meditated the recovery of Chitore, the vindication of the 
honour of his house, and the restoration of its power. Elevated 
with this design, he hurried into conflict with his powerful 
antagonist (Akbar), nor stooped to calculate the means whidi 

were opposed to him® The wily Mughal arrayed 

against Pratap his kindred in faith as wdl as blood. The 
princes of Manrar, Amber, BiK^r, and even, Bundi, late 
his firm ally, took part with Akbar and upheld despotism. 
Nay, even his own brother SagorjT, deserted him, and received 
as the price of his treachery, the ancient capital of his race, 
and the title which that possesrion conferred. 

“But the magnitude of the peril confirmed the fortitude 
of Pratap, who TOwed, in the words of the bard, ' to make his 
mother’s milk resplendent ’ ; and he amply redeemed his pledge. 
Single-handed, for a quarter of a century did he withstand 
the combined efforts of the Empire ; at one time carrying de- 
struction into the plains, at another flying from rock to rock,, 
feeding his family from the fruits of his native hills, and rar- 
ing the nursling heir Amar (his son), amidst savage beasts 
and scarce less sava^ men, a fit heir to his prowess and re- 
venge. The bare idea that 'the son of Bappa Rawal should 
bow the head to mortal man,’ was insupportable; and he 

1. Tod, op. cit., i, p. 343. 

2. “The empire of Akbar during the last quarter of the 16th 
century,*' saj's Smith, " was the most powerful in the world, and its 
soverrign was immeasurably the richest monarch on the face of the 
earth — 'Even in 1576 the amount of his horded riches must have 
been stupendous, and none but the bravest of the brave could have 
dared to match the chivalry of poverty-stricken Mewar against the 
glittering host of rich Hindustan.” — Smith, op. dt, p. 148. 
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Spumed every overture which had submission for its basis, or 
Ih? dccjnidation of uniting his family by marriage with tlie 
Tauar, though lord of countless multitudes. 

The brilliant acts he achieved during that period (1572- 
P7 ' live in c\’cr>^ \TilIey ; they arc enshrined in the heart of 
cvenv true Rfijput, and many recorded in the annals of 
Uic conquerors.^ To recount Uicm all, or relate the hardships 
he sustained], would be to pen what they would pronounce a 
romance which had not traversed the country where tradition 
is yet eloquent with his c>:ploits. or conversed with the dcs^ 
ccndnnts of his chiefs, wlio cherish a recollection of the deeds 
of their forefathers, and melt, as they recite them, into manly 

tears To commemorate the desolation of Chitoic, 

w'hich the bardic historian represents as a “widow despoiled 
of the ornaments of her loveliness’, PraUip interdicted to him- 
self and his successors cverj' article of luxury^ and pomp until 
the insignia of her glory should be redeemed- , . . with the aid 
of some chiefs of judgment and experience, Pratap remodelled 
his government, adapting it to the exigencies of the times and 
to his slender resources. New grants were issued, witli regu- 
lations defining the £er\dcc required. Kombalmir (or Kumb- 

1. C/. Smitli : — The historians of Akbar, dazzled by the com- 
manding talents and unlimited means wliich enabled him to gratify 
his soaring ambition seldom had a word of sjanpathy to spare for the 
gallant foes who^c misery; made his triumrh po;«:'bI:. Yet they tee, 
men and women, arc wortliy of remembrance. The vauqmshcd, it 
7nay be, tvere grcff/cr than the ricior.” — Ibid., p. 251. 

2. “The gold and silver diriic? were laid aside for patras or 
leaves, their beds hcnccfortli of straw, and their beards left un- 
touched. But in order distinctly to mark tlicir fallen fortune and 
stimulate to its recovery, he commanded that the martial wtVaias, 
which always sounded in tlie van of battle or processions, sliould 
follow in the rear. Thi.s last sign of Uic depression of Mcwfir still 
survives; Uie beard is yel untouclicd by the shears; and e\'cn in 
the subterfuge by which tlic patriot king's behest is sal aside, we have 
a tributo to his memory : for tliough his de<!cendanl cats off gold 
and silver and sleeps upon a bed, he places tlie leaves bcncatli the 
one and straw under the other.*'— Tod, op. cit., i, p. 347. 
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halgarh, situated on a mountain, near tlie western border of 
Mewar, about 40 miles to the north of Udaipur city), now the 
seat of government, was strengthened as well as Gogunda and 
other mountain fortresses ; and being unable to keep tlie field 
in the plains of Mewar, he followed the system of his ancestors, 
and commanded his’ subjects, on pain of death, to retire into 
tlie mountains. During the protracted contest, the fertile tracts 
Avatered by tlie Bunas and tlie Boris, from the Anivalli chain 
west, to the eastern tableland, was 'be chiragh,' without a 
lamp ” 

Nizamu-d din, w’hosc account we have mostly followed 
for otlier events of Akbar’s reign, gives 
Battle of only a very brief description of this glori- 

ghat or Gogun independence : ‘ Rapa IQka 

(as he calls Rapa Pratap) was chief among the Rajas of 
Hindustan. After the conquest of Chitorc, he built a town 
called Kokanda (Gogunda), with fine houses and gardens, in 
the mountains of Hinduwara. There he passed his days in 
rebellion. When Kunwar Man Singh drew near to Kokanda, 
Rapa Kika called all tlie Rajas of Hindustan to his aid, and 
came out of Ghatl Haldeo (Haldighat) witli a strong force to 
oppose his assailant. Kunwar A'lan Singh, in agreement with 
his amirs, put his troops in array and marched to the battle- 
field. Some desperate charges were made on botli sides, and 
the battle waged for a watch with great slaughter. The Raj- 
puts in both armies fought fiercely in emulation of each otlier.* 

1, The historian Badauni had enthusiatically joined this cam- 
Sjaign, because, as he put it, I have a presumption to deare to dye 
tlicse black mustachios and beard in blood through loyalty to your 
Majesty’s person." He said to Asaf Khan, the chief under whom 
he fought, " How arc we in these circumstances, since there are 
Rajputs on either side, to distinguish between friendly and hostile 
Rajputs ? " He answered, " Oh whichever side these may be killed, 
it will be a gain to Islam." He records with great satisfaction : 
"My hand prospered in the matter, and 1 attained the reward due 
to one who fights against infidds. and that day through the 
generalship of Man Singh, the meaning of this line of Mulla Shir 
became known : — “ A Hindu strikes, but the sword is Islam’s.” 
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N\'nrly 150 horst’jncn of the royal army ^Yere killed, and more 
ti.'jn 500 Rajputs of the enemy’s army were sent to perdition. 
T*!-' cucmy lost Ramcshwar Gwfiliari and his son, and the 
''0 of .Tai Mai. On that day Rfuja Kika fought obstinately 
till h«' n.ccived wounds from an arrow and from a spear ; he 
then turned to save his life, and left the fidd of battle. The 
Imp<rial forces pursued the Rfijputs, and killed numbers of 
them. Kunwar Man Singh wrote an account of the victory 
to the Emperor. Next day he went tlirough the pass of Hal- 
deo. and entered Kokanda. He took up his abode in the 
house of Raip Kaldi, and again returned tlianks to tlie- 
.■\l::iig’nty. RaTja Ivildi (led into the hills for refuge. The 
Emperor rewarded Kunwar Man Singh and his amirs with 
robes and horses.’^ 

"On the 7tli of Sawwt, S. 1632 (July, 1576 A. D.), a day 
ever memorable in her annals, the best blood of Mewar 
irrigated the pass of Ilaldlghat.” Pratap retired to the remote 
fastness of Chaund, and his strong fortresses fell one by one 
into the enemy's hands. "But later ho recovered all Mewar, 
excepting Chitor, Ajmir, and Mandalgarh. During tlie latter 
years of his life he was left in peace, owing to the inability 
of .^kbar to continue an active campaign in Rajputana, while 
necessity compdlcd him to reside for thirteen j^cars in the 
Punjab. In 1597 Pratap died, worn out in body and mind. 
His chiefs pledged tlicmsclves to sec that his son Amar Singh 
should not forget his duty."® 

“The last moments of Pratap," writes Tod, "vrere an 
appropriate commentary on his life, which he terminated, like 
die Cartliagcnian, swearing his successor to eternal conflict 

against tlie foes of his country’s independence Thus closed 

the life of a Rajput whose memory is ercti now idolized by 
every Sisodia, and will continue to be so, till raicivcd oppression 
shall extinguish the remaining sparks of patriotic feeling. May 


1. E. & D., op. cit, V, pp. 398-99. 

2. Smith, op. dt, p. 153. 
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that day never arrive I yet if such be her destiny, may it, at 
least, not bo hastened by the arms oj Britmn." He also adds, 
" There is not a pass in the alpine Aravalli that is not sancti- 
fied by some deed of Praliap, — some brilliant victorj', or oftener, 
more glorious defeat. Haldighat is tlie Thermopylai of Mewar ; 
the field of Deweir her Marathon."^ 

The end of the struggle witli Uie Rajputs is thus briefly 
described by Dr. Ishwari Prasad : “ Rana Pratap was succeed- 
ed by his son Amar Singh in 1597. He reorganised the insti- 
tutions of tlie state, made a fresh assessment of the lands, and 
regulated the conditions of military scrvica The Mughals took 
tlie offensive again, and in 1599 Akbar sent Prince Salim and 
Raj& Man Singh to invade Mewar. Tlie Prince frittered away 
his time in the pursuit of pleasure at Ajmer, but the valiant 
Raja aided by other officers did a great deal. Amar led tlie 
attadc, but he was defeated, and his country was devastated by 
tlie imperialists. The campaign came to an end abruptly, when 
Raja Man Singh w'as called away by the Emperor in order to 
quell the revolt of Usnmn Klian in Bengal. Akbar contem- 
plated another invasion of Mewar, but his illness prevented 
him from putting his plan into ericcution.”- . 

fl) The Crisis of 1581 : 

“The year 1581,” obsen'es Smith, "may be regarded as 
the most critical time in tlie reign of Akbar, if his early struggles 
to consolidate his power be not taken into account.”® When 
the year began he was undisputed master of all the fortresses 
in northern India, and had extended his dominion east and 
west from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, and south- 
wards as far as the Tapti river. But he w’as faced witli rebel- 
lions on all sides, which had arisen from complex causes. In 
addition to the imquenchable discontent among the Afghans 
whose power he had supplanted, Akbaris religious and other 

1. Tod, op. cit, i, pp. 345-63. 

2. A Short History oj Muslim Rule in India, p. 380. 

3. Smith, op. cit., p. 190. 
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several pifif’pg, they took it or destroyed it. Muzaffar Khan collect- 
ed boats, and sent Hakim Abu-1 Path and Patar Das (the former 
a drunkard, and the latter a Hindu clerk), -with an army against 
them on the banks of the river. 

‘When the disaffection of the Kakriials -was reported to the 
Emperor, he sent a farman to Muzaffar Khan, in whidi he said 
that the Kakdials had long been servants of the throne, and it 
was not right to hurt them ; and they were therefore to be con- 
dliated and encouraged \rith hopes of the Emperor's favour, and 
the matter of thdr jagtrs was to be settled. The farman arrived 
at the rimp. when Muzaffar Khan was in face of the insurgents. 

* Upon the arrival of the farman, Babia Kh^ and the other 
rebels made a show of submission, and sent a message to Muzaffar 
Kh^, a^ng him to send Rizwi Khan and Patar Das to arrange 

terms with them But, when they arrived. Baba Khan put them 

in confinement, and so stirrdd the fire of warfara 

‘ Coincident with this, it so happened that^ Mulla Tayib 
Purriiottam Bakshi, and the revenue officials of Bihar, also entered 
upon harsh dealings. They took away the fagirs of Muhammad 
Masum Kabuli, Arab Bahadur, and all the amirs, and so Imd the 
foundation of an evil system. h®sum Kabuli and the others re- 
solved to rebel, and kill Mulla Tayib and Rai Pur^ottam. Hav- 
ing put them to fli^t, they plundered their dwellings. After a 
few days, Purriiottam rallied some loyal subjects, and crossed the 
river Jauffi with the intention of attacking the rebels. But the 
rebd Arab Bahadur antidpated him, took him unawares, and killed 
him. 

‘ Upon the intelligence of Mlsum’s rebellion reaching Baba Khan, 
a correspondence was opened between them, and when the Kakriials 
confronted Muzaffar Khan, h^sum marched to asdst them, and 
arrived at Garhi....and the revolt gathered strength. The K^- 
shals then crossed the river, and advanced against Muzaffar Khan 

Muzaffar Khan then took dielteT in the fort of Tanda, which 

was nothing better than four waUs. The rebels occupied the town 
of Tanda. They took HaMm Abul Path, Khwaja Shamsu-d din 

and others prisoners, and began to pillage The rebels made 

themselves masters of the fort of Tanda, brought hduzaffar Khan 
out of his house upon a solemn assurance of safety and put him to 
riAgfii They took possesdon of his property and effects, and all 
the country of Bengal and Bilmr fell into their hands. Nearly 
30,000 horsemen assembled round the rebels. The Emperor some 
time before this had taken Mirsm Shaiafu-d din Husain out of 
prison, and sent him to Bengal to Muzaffar KhSii) (toi be kept in 
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c:*~*cdy). The rebels now released him from confinement, and 
pba d him at their head. So the revolt increased. 

'I’pon the facts beinp communicated to the Emperor, he sent 

Todar Mnl...and other atitlrs to repress it. Farmatjs were sent 
* 1 ? Muhammad Masum Fnrankhudi, governor of Jaunpur, and. . .tlic 
;'7r/rJ^r.'v of that countr>% directing them to place tlicmsclvcs under 
tile command of Todar Mai, and render cvcr>' a«?sistance to quasli 
t!i«: n*belHnn. 

* But Muhammad Masum was a weak-minded man, his dignity 
and the strength of lus arm had turned his brain, and he began to 
show many little actions savouring of disaffection, and to utter 
e':prC'dons indicative of disloyalty. Raja Todar Mai, like a prudent 
and experienced man, temporised with him, and did all he could 
In tcassurc and conciliate him. 

‘ When tlie Imperial army reached Mongir, the Kliakshals, and 
Mirra Siiarafu-d din Husain with 30,000 horse, and 500 elephants, 
and wiUi war-boats and artiller>% in battle array, advanced to meet 
the Imperial army. Raja Todar Mai had no confidence in tlic cohe- 
sion of Uic adventures composing Uic enemy’s army, and deeming 
it inexpedient to fight, he ocaipicd tJic fort of Mongir, and throw- 
ing up Ollier fortifications around it, he kept that position. Everj* 
day combats occurred between tJie men of the outposts. AMicn these 
proceedings were reported to tlic Emperor, he sent a large sum of 

money for the expenditure of the army For four months tlic 

roj’al forces and Uie insurgents faced cadi other, but at IcngUi some 
loyal zmnindars of the \ndnily ait off the supplies from tlie insur- 
gents, and great scarcity prc\*ailcd among them. Babfi Klian ICak- 

sliTil fell sick and died Masimi, not being able to maintain his 

ground, witlidrcw to BiliTir. .Arab Balia dur made rapid march to 
Patna, seized upon tlie city, and appropriated tlic treasure, but he 
was soon put to flight, .. .Todar Mai and the other avitrs marched 
to Bihar,. . . .and tlie Emperor’s good fortune aided them, and Masum 
ran away to Bengal in sorr>‘ flight. Now Garhi foil into tlic hands 
of tlic royal troops.* After this, though fighting continued for a 
conridcrablc lengtli of time in the ca.stcrn provinces, tlie back of 
tlie rebellion was broken, and Bengal and Bihar were restored to 
Imperial allegiance. 

Akbar appointed his foster-brother, Mirza Aziz Kokah, 
governor of Bengal, under the title of Khdn4 azatUt and en- 
trusted him with tlie task of further pacifying the eastern pro- 
vinces. In order to conciliate the rebels, Shuh Mansur, the 
Diwan or Finance Minister, who had been responsible for dra- 
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Stic measures (like cutting down tlie allowances of soldiers by 
50 and 20 per cent.) was temporarily removed from office. 
■“ Mulla Muhammad Yazdl, the liazl of Jaunpur, who had dar- 
ed to give the ruling, tliat rebellion (against an innovating 
ruler) was lawful, was sent for, along witli his colleague, the 
Kazi of Bengal. Their boat ‘ foundered ’ in the river, and sun- 
dry other Mullas suspected of disaffection were ‘ sent to the clo- 
set of annihilation’, by one way or another (BadaunT, ii, p. 
2S5.) Akbar e.\hibited his usual politic clemency in fav- 

our of several of the prominent rebel leaders, who sometimes 
abused his leniency and renewed their disloyal conduct.”' 

Alcbar did not personally undertake the subjugation of the 
eastern rebels, because there was a more 
• danger threatening from the north- 

ims e e ion. brother, Mirza Muhammad 

Haldm, was once more preparing for an invasion in collusion 
with the Bengal insurgents. "A successful invasion from 
Ivabul,” as Smith points out, “resulting in the occupation of 
Delhi and Agra, with its enormous store of treasure, would 
have meant the destruction of tlie empire which Akbar had 
built up with so much labour and skill. But if that invasion 
should fail, the rising in the east might be safely regarded as 
a mere provincial trouble to bo adjusted sooner or later by the 
imperial officers. Events proved the soundness of Akbaris 
judgment. The invasion from the north-west was repelled, and 
the eastern insurrections were suppressed in due course.”® 

Nizamu-d din’s account of this north-western campaign is 
as follov^ : — 

‘ In the beginning of this year (989 H. or 1581 A.D.) intelligence 
arrived tliat Mirra Muhammad Haldm, allured by the inducements 
held out in letters sent to him by Mlsum IQbulI and hfisum 
Farankhudi, and urged on by his maternal uncle Faridun, had set 
out from Kabul witli the object of conquering Hindustan. He sent 
his servant Shadman over the Indus (in advance), but Kunwar 
Man Singh, son of Raja Bhagwan Das, attacked him and killed him. 


1. Ibid., pp. 187-88. 

2. Ibid., pp. 186-87. 
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On heanng of this, the Mirza crossed the river, and encamped in 
Hit pargatj^a of Saiyidpur. The Emperor assembled his forces, and 
having advanced to all the ^Idiers eight months* pay out of the 
treasury, he marched towards the Punjab. 

*When Kunwar mn Singh defeated Shadman, he obtained 
from^ Shadman*s portfolio three letters from Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, oiie to Hakimu-l Mulk, one to Xhwaja Sh^ Mansur (Akbar*s 
trusted Diwan) and one to Muhammad Kasim Khan MiT-hahr; all 
in answer to letters of invitation and encouragement. Kunwar Man 
Singh sent these letters to the Emperor, who ascertained the contents, 
but kept the fact concealed. 

'After the Emperor marched from Delhi, Mir^ Muhammad 
Hal^ advanced td Lahore, and encamped in the garden of M^i^ 
K^m Khan. Kunwar Man Singer, Said Khan, and Raja Bhagwan 
Das had gone into the fortress. On the Emperoris reaching Fanlpat, 
Malik Sani Kabul, diwan of Mirza Hakim, deserted the Mirm and 
came to the Imperial camp. He alighted at the tent of Khwaja 
Sh^ Mansur .... The Emperor was already suspicious of Mansur, 
and his doubts were now confirmed. So he dismissed Mansur, and 
showed him the Mirza's letter. Mansur asseverated (his innocence), 
but it was of no use. 

‘The Emperor proceeded to Sh3ibad, and there he came into 

possession of other incriminating letters On hearing and con- 

ridering these letters, it appeared to His Majesty that Sharaf B4g 
bad written one of them to Khraja Mansur, and that the other 
was certainly connected with the coming of Mirza Hakim's diiuan 
Malik Sani, to Khwaja Mansur. Many of the amtrs and oflScers 
of the State were on bad terms with the Khwaja, and these exerted 
their influence to secure his death. So the Emperor gave the order 
for his execution, and he was hanged next morning. 

* Three days afterwards intelligence came in that Mirza Muham- 
mad Haldm, having been infonned of the Emperoris march towards 
the Punjab, had passed the river of L^ore, and gone to Kabul. The 
Emperor advanced from Sirhind to Kalanor, and from thence to 
New Rohtas. There he received good news, and hunting as he went 
along, he reached the Indus.... He ordered a fort to be built on 
the banks of the Indus, which is called Sindsagar, and he called 
it Attak Banaras. Boats were scarce; so he ordered the amirs to 
produce some. He assigned thrir respective posts to the amtrs. Kun- 
war ^/En Singh and oth^ were sent over the river towards 

Periiawar. When they took possession of that dty, the Emperor 

18 
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sent Prince Murad along \rith others to eflrect the conquest of 
Kabul. 

‘•At this time envoys from Mirra Halam came to beg pardon* 
for his offences. The Emperor sent Haji Habibu-lla along \rith 
them to Kabul, promiring him forgiveness, on condition that he 
repented of the past, would bind himself by oath (for the future), 

and would send his sister to the Imperial Court But when Prince 

Murad came to within seven kos of Kabul, Mirra Haldm issued forth 
and attadred him; but he was defeated and put to flight The 

victorious Prince then entered KSbul On Friday, 10th Rajah 

(9th August, 1581), the Emperor himself entered his grandfather's 
capital, and remained there for twenty days vidting the gardens. . . , 
The AGira (Muhammad Haldm) having made a promise and a vow 

of fidelity, and executed an engagement His Majesty then turned’ 

towards Hindustan, after conferring Kabul upon Mirra Muhammad 
Haldm.^ He arrived at I5hore on the last day of Ranizan. 

‘He again entrusted the government of the Punjab to Said 
KIm, Raja Bhagwan Das, and Kunwar R®n Singh, and went on 
his way hunting to Fathpur, .. .On the 25th Shawtadl he arrived 
at Delhi (1st December, 1581). 

‘ When the Emperor had been engaged in the ISbul campaign, 
Bahadur Ali, son of Saiyid Badak^, entered the country of Tirhut, 
and gave himself the title of Bal^dur Shah (and according to 
Badauni, caused the khutha to be read and coiiis to be struck in 
his name); but he was taken prisoner and killed by the men of 
Kh3n-i aram. h^sum Khan Farankhudi (who had fied to the Siwa- 
liks) being in distress, begged pardon for his offences, through Khan* 
i azam, and in consequence of the Khan’s intercession he was 
pardoned.’ 

“The success of the Kabul expedition,” observes Smith, 
“gave'him (Akbar) an absolutely free hand for the rest of 
his life, and may be regarded as the climax of his career.”® 

1. Smith writes, “ The Muhammadan historians represent Akbar 
as haring restored the government of the I^bul province to his bro- 
ther directly. But the Mirra had never come in to make personal 
submisrion to Akbar, and there can be no doubt that Father Monser- 
rate is correct in stating that the Emperor made over Kabul to his 
sister,. ..when ^e came to see him. ..She seems to have tadtly 
allowed the Mirra to resume the government.” (Akbar, p. 200.) 


2. Ibid., p. 202. 
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Ni.rr;mu-d din's account of the rebellion in Gujarat is loo 
long to be reproduced here. Besides, little 
Koljdlio-'” Gujanit intciesL attaches to the narrative, except in 
the fact tliat tlie author himself took part 
in tl’-e campp.itm of suppression. The following brief account of 
it by Smiih sets out the salient features in a nut-sheli : — 

Daring the progress of the v;ars in Bengal and tlic ex- 
pedition to Ivii'oul, the province of Gujarat was much disturbed 
by the revolt of MuzalTar Shall, c-x-King of that country. He 
liad escaped from sur\’cillancc in 1578, and taken refuge at 
Junagarh in IvathiTiwar until 15S3, when he collected and started 
a formidable rebellion, which lasted for about eight years. 
tVhen Itimed IChiin w'as appointed viceroy in 1583 he w'as 
lucky enough to be assisted by Nizamu-d din Ahmad, the his- 
torian, in the capacity of bakshi, who proved himself to be a 
most energetic and efficient officer. In September 1583, Muzaffar 
took Alimadabad, and assumed the title and state of King. In 
November, he treaclierously killed Kutbu-d din, Uie distin- 
guished imperial officer who had surrendered to him, and he 
occupied Bharoch. The alarming news from the west obliged 
Akbar to return from Allahfibiid to the capital in January 1585. 
He had meantime appointed MirzTi IClian (Abdurrahim, Bairam 
IChfin’s son), better knowm by his later title of Khau-khmmi, 
to the government of Gujarat. The pretender was severely 
defeated by much inferior imperial forces at the battle of 
Sarkhej near Ahmadabad in Januarj' 1584, and again at Nadot 
or Nandod in Rajpipla. After many vicissitudes he was driven 
into Cutch (Kacch), where he received support from certain 
local chiefs. Nizamu-d din inflicted a terrible punishment on 
their territory by destroying nearly 300 villages^ and ravaging 
tvro poTgaijas. He w’as then recalled. 

1. ‘,'\Ve burnt and destroyed tlie towns of Kari and Katana, 
two places well known in Cutdi. We realised an cnonnous booty, and 
after plundering and destroring nearly 300 rillages in the course 

of three days, we recrossed tlie Rann After crossing we ravaged 

and destroyed the pargaitas of Malia and Morbi which belonged 
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MuzafFar continued to give trouble in the wild regions 
0)1 KathiawSr and Cutdi until 1591-92, when he was captured. 
He committed suicide by cutting his throat, or at any rate was 
r^rted to have done so. Abdurrahim got his title of Kh5f> 
khanan for his defeat of Muzaffar.^ 

(m) Settlement of the Frontiers : 

Akbar, having successfully passed through the crisis above 
described, undertook campaigns which were more or less of an 
aggressive character, intended mostly to round off his terri- 
tories by a settlement of its frontiers. The annexation of 
ESbuI, Kashimr, Kandahar, Sindh, and Orissa, and the subju- 
gation of the Balochl and Yusufzai, as wdl as the campaigns 
against the Uzbeks in Badakhshm, are all illustrative of thi^.' 
Having once secured thes^ he led his last aggressive campaigns 
for the conquest of the southern kingdoms of the Deccan. 

The death of Mirza Muhammad Halum gave the occasion for 
the incorporation of Kabul with AIcbar's dorai- 
1. .tonexaldon of nions. ‘ The MirzS,’ says Nizamu-d din, 'was 
the Emperor's own brother, but the Emperor 
had shown lum kindness and affection greater than even that of a 
brother. For the Mir;» had often been presumptuous and aggressive, 
and the Emperor had not only pardoned him and ^owed him favour, 
but had sent amtrs and armies to maintain him in KSbul. He was 
greatly addicted to wine, and excessive drinking was the cause of 
Ills illness and death. He died on the 12th Shaban, 993 (July, 
1585). ^Vhen the news of his death reached the Emperor, he was 
much grieved ; and after the period of mourning was over, his pur- 
pose was to confirm the country of Kabul to the sons of Mir^ But 


to Khangar. . . .After returning to Ahmedabad, I turned my thoughts 
^ the repression of the Grasrias. In the course of two months I 
'^fitted out an army, and then marched towards Othani}^ and Ahmad- 
magar, I attacked and laid waste nearly fifty villages of the Kolis 
rand Grasrias, and I built forts in seven different places to keep 
these people in check. . . .In the year 996 the Emperor gave Gujarat 
to Azam Khan, and recalled me to Court By rapid stages I readied 
the Imperial Court at Lahore in fourteen days, and was most 
gradoudy recdved.' {Nizaniu-d diw, E. & D., op. dt, V, pp. 445-7.), 
1. Smith, op. dt., p. 208. 
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till! nobles urged that the Mirza’s sons were of tender age, and in- 
capable of niiing ; and that Uie Uzbek army which had already 
taken BndakhsliTin was on the look out for ICabul also. These con- 
Mderations induced tlic Emperor to march to the Punjab, and he 
heran his march on the 10th of Ramztm 

* 'Jlie Emperor travelled by successive stages williout making 
any halts to Delhi. Tlicrc he visited the tomb of his father and 
the slirincs of the sciints and di^^pjnsed his charity upon the poor, 
and celebrated the Id, On the 19th Shawxval he reached tlie bank 
of the Sutlej and encamped. Thcro he was informed tl>at Kunwar 
Man Singh had sent a body of men across the Indus to Pcsliawar, 
and tliat Shfdi B6g, tlic ofilccr of MIrza Muhammad Ilakim, had 

lied to luibul On the 28th lie (Akbar) reached and crossed 

the Bewili. Here he received a despatch from Man Singh, reporting 
tliat the people of I^abul had willingly submitted to tlic Imperial 

rule Moreover, Farldun Khan, the uncle of Ute late MlrzTi, when 

Kumvar Man Singh entered Iviibul in hot haste, finding Uiat he was 
helpless, brought the young princes to wait upon Uie Kunwar, Tliej^ 
were received with great kindness and assurances of protection. 
Man Singli left his own sons in I^bul in tlic dinrgc of Shamsu-d 
din lOiafi, and set off with the young princes and the nobles of 

Kabul to meet the emperor They were received with princely 

generosity (at Rawalpindi). Eadi of the chief attendants received 
Ave or six tlioUsand rupees ns a gift. Suitable allowances and 
iagiTs were also gnmtcd. . . .His ^Injesty placed Kunwar Man 
Singh in command, and gave him Kabul in /agir, 

* ^Mien tlic Emperor readied Atak, he sent Bhagwiin Diis, Shall 

Kuli Mahram, and olhcr wcll-kmown emits, 
Reduction of Uic ^vitli about 5,000 horse, to cfTcct the conquest 
Afghans, eta Kashmir. On the same day Ismail Kuli 

Khan and Rai Singh were sent against the Baluchis. Next day Zain 
lOian Koka was sent with a force against the Afglilins of Swat and 
I^jaur, to reduce tliat turbulent people to order, Tlie Emperor en- 
camped at Atak on the 15th MtHiarram, 991. 

‘ In former times a Hindustani soldier had come among the 
Afglians, and set up an heretical sect. He induced many foolish 
people to become his disdplcs, and he gave himself the title of Pit 
Roshanm, He was dead, but his son Jalfila, a youth of about 
fourteen, came in tlic year 989 H., to wait upon the Emperor, as 
he was returning from Kabul. lie was kindly received ; but after 
a few' days his evil disposition induced him to take flight, and go 
off to the Afglmns. There he raised disturbance; and gathering 
a good number of men under him, he shut up the roads between 
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Hindustan and I^bul. In order to repress tins base sect of Rosha- 
nais, His Majesty placed Kunwar ^^n Singh in command and gave 
him Kabul in ;cgfr. 

‘TATien intelligence arrived of Zain Khan having entered the 
country of Swat, and of his having encountered tliis sect of Afghans, 
who were as numerous as ants and locusts, on tlie 2nd Sajar, 994 H. 
Sayid Kh^ Gakhar, Raja Birbal and others were sent vdth forces 
to support him. A few days later Hakim Abu-1 Path was sent after 
them with additional forces. After these reinforcements had joined 
Zain Khan began to plunder and ravage the Afghans, and great 
spoil fell into his hands. When they reached the pass of Karagar, 
a person observ'ed to Raja Birbal that the Afghans meditated a night 
attack on that night, that the extent of the mountain and of the 
pass was only three or four kos, and that if they got through the 
pass tliey would be safe from the attack designed. Raja Birbal, 
without making any communication to Zain Kh^, pushed on to get 
through the pass, and all his army followed. At close of day, when 
the sun W'as about to set, they readied a defile, the heights of whidi 
on every side were covered with Afghans. Arrows and stones were 
diowered upon them in the narrow pass, and in the darkness men 
lost their path, and perished in the recesses of the mountain, A 
terrible defeat and slaughter followed. Nearly 8,000 men were 
killed, and Raja Birbal, who fled for his life w'as slain.... On the 
5lh Rabtihl awtval, Zain Khan Koka and Hakim Abu-1 Path were 
defeated and readied the fort of Atalc with difficulty. 

‘ This defeat greatly troubled the Emperor.^^ He dismissed these 
commanders, and sent Raja Todar Mai with a large army to repair 
tlie di^ster. The Raja entered the mountain region with great 
cautioir. Here and there he built forts, and harried and plundered 
continually, so that he reduced the Afghans to great straits. Raja 
Man Sin^, who had marched against these sectaries, fought a hard 
battle with them in the Khaiber Pass, in which many of them were 
slain and made prisoners. The Raja obtained a great victory (1586). 

‘\^en Raja Bhag\^'an Das, Shah Kull Khan Mahram, and 
others who had been sent against Ka^mlr, 
Conquest of reached the pass of Bhuliyas, on the confines 
Kashmir. Kadunir, Yusuf Khan, the ruler of that 

country, came up and blockaded the pass. The Imperial forces 

1. Akbar in particular grieved very much over the death of 
his jovial companion. Raja Birbal, and is said to have been so mudi 
moved that he gave up food and drink for two days. Badauhi says : 
*He never experienced such grief at the death of any amir as he 
did at that of Blibal.’ 
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r?-’nained for some daj’s inactive, snow and rain came on, and sup- 
plies of com were cut off. Moreover, tlie news of tlie defeat of 
7:dn arrived, and tlie army ^Yas in Rreat difficulty. The oiairy 
resolved to make peace. Tlicy settled a tribute to be paid by 
Kiffron, shawls, and by tlie mint, to tlie royal trcasurj% and they 
appointed collectors. (Tliey gave the coimtiy entirely over to Yusuf 
— iiadrmnT, ii. p. 352.) Yusuf was delighted with tlie terms, and 
came to visit the emirs, and they bmught him along witli tliem to 
\nsit the Emperor. Wien Oiey came to Court, the Emperor dis- 
approv’cd of the peace; and tlie amirs were forbidden his presence, 
but after some days tlicy were allowed to make tlieir obeisances. . . .* 
Tlicn 'Muhammad Ivasim I^iun ...tvas sent with 

a large force to effect tlie conquest of Kaslunir. After seven marclics 
they entered tlie defiles of the mountains. Wien tliey readied tlie 
pa-ss of Karla!, Yalcub, tlie son of Yusuf Klian, (who 'had been 
tiirown into prison, and was treated as dead by his son, — ^BadfiunT, ii, 
p. 353) considering himself nilcr of IvTisIimir, came witli a consider- 
able force to oppose them. But fortune fought for tlie Imperial 
army, and tlie stone of dissension cast among tlie IvTislimlrls. 
Tlie ditcfs of luishmir were distressed wiUi tlie nilc of Yakub, and 
several deserted from him and joined Ivasim Klian. Another party 
raised tlie standard of rebellion In Srinagar, whidi is the capital of 
tlie country*. Yakub deeming it of primary* importance to cru^^h the 
internal rebellion, relumed to I’Sshmin Tlie Imperial army then 
entered Kaslimir witliout opposition, and Yakub, unable to make any 
resistance, ffed to llic mountains, Srinagar was occupied, and revenue 
collectors were appointed to all the pargmjas, 

'The Emperor, being informed of the contest, sent letters of 
thanks to Kasim Khan and the other amirs, and bestowed honours 
and promotions upon all of Uicm. Yakub raised a force and fought 
tritli I^asim, but- was defeated. AnoUicr lime he tried a night sur- 
prise, but was unsuccessful. Tlie ro>*al forces pursued him into hills 
full of trees and defiles beating him and dri\dng him before tliera. 
He was very nearly captured. At last in wretched plight and in 
humble mood, he wailed upon ICasim Klian, and enrolled himself 
among the subjects of tlie Imperial llironc.' BadaunI adds that he 
was eventually sent into BiliTir to Raja Man Singh, to join his 
fatlier ; and botlx Yusuf and Yakub tlicrc died in confinement, worn 
out with troubles and diagrin.^ 

1. BadaunI, ii, p. 353 j Abu-I Fazl, on the other hand says, 
* Yusuf was released from prison, and received a jS^tr, so that he 
might learn better manners, and appreciate the kind treatment he had 
roedved.’ (Ahbar^Nama, Hi, p. 549.) 
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The Emperor after this paid a viat to Kashmir and JSbuI 
and attended to the transfer of several of the important officers. 
'The government of KSbul was given to Zain I^han Koka, and 
Raja Min Singh was recalled to Court and the government of 
Bilfir and Bengal was conferred upon him. About the same time 
the government of Kashmir was given to MIm Yusuf Kliln Rizwi, 
and Kasim Artr-bahr was recalled. Sadik IQmi was sent to 
Swlt and Bajaur against the YusufazaJs, and tlie ;5glrs of Man 
Singh at Sialkot and elsewhere were granted to him, Ismail Kuli 
Khan was recalled from Swat and Bajaur, and sent to Gujarat, to 
replace ICalij Khan, who was summoned to Court — Kalij Khan 
arrived from Gujarat, and was appointed to asast Raja Todar Mai 
in Revenue and Civil administration.' 

^Vhen the Emperor was at Kabul, ‘ intelligence reached him that 
Raja Todar Mai tvakVu^s saltanat, and inu$hrij-i ditvan and Raja 
Bhagwan Das amtm4 umara, had died at Hhore, On the 8th 
Muharram, 998, the Emperor started on his return to Hindustan, 
leaving the government of Kabul in the hands of Muhammad Katim 

Mtr-bahr He gave the government of Gujarat to Mirza Aziz 

Muhammad Kokaltl^ Azam Khan^ who held the government of 
Mllwl. He recalled me, Nizamu-d din Ahmad, the author of this 
work, to Court. To Khan-khanan he gave Jaunpur instead of the 
jagir whidi he had held in Gujarat. 

‘The dty of Lahore had been for some years the roj-al resi- 
dence, and many chiefs of that quarter had 
Sindh and the conie to wait upon the Emperor. But JanT 
Balochls. Qf Thatta, although he had sent letters 

and tribute, had never come in person to enroll himself among the 
supporters of tire Imperial throne. Khan-khanan was now appointed 
governor of Mult&n and Bhakkar, and he was commanded to effect 
the conquest of Sindh and the Balochis. In the month of RdbVtt-s 
sani (1590) he was sent on his enterprise, along with a number of 
nobles whose names are too numerous to mention. He had a hundred 
elephants and a train of artillery 

‘Khan-khanan had besieged Jani B^g for two months. Every 
day there was fighting, and loss on both sides. The Sindhis had got 
possession of the roads, and prevented the passage of provisions. 
Grain had consequently become very scarce and bread exceedingly 
dear. Klmn-khanan had no resource but to move away, so he set 
off towards tlie pargaija of Jun, near Thatta. But he sent a portion 
of his force to invest Sihwion, JanI B4g, assuming the Sihwan force to 
be weak in numbers, marched against it. . « But confident in the- 
Imperial good fortune, they went into battle. The Raja Todar 
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Mai's; son, Dhani, fought most bravely, and was Idllcd. The wiiid 
c* viclor>* blew upon the royol standards, and Jam Beg flew towards 
t]i»: banks of the river, and again cntrcndicd himself. Khan-khanan 
his side, and tlic Siliwan force upon Uic oilier, bore down upon 
him and besieged him, Tlierc was fighting every day. At length 
jrinl Beg’s men were reduced io cat their horses and camels, and 
many were killed c\'cr>" day by tlie fire of tlic guns and musikets. 
Jam Beg was compelled to malcc an offer of capitulation, and promise 
to go and wait upon die Emperor, lie begged for tlic period of 
three months to make preparations for liis journey, and this was 
conceded. It being tlic rainy season, IClian-kluinfm remained in the 
village of Sann, in tlic vicinity of Sihwan, for that time. 
Tlie fort of Siliwan was surrendered, and Jam B^g gave 
his daughter in marriage to Minfi Iraj, son of Klijui- 

khanan. He also surrendered twenty Rhrabs, (tlircc-mastcd riiips). 

•The intelligence of lliis victor^" gave tlic Emperor great joy, 
as he deemed it a good augurj- of his success in IGdimir. He then 
continued his journey to Ivaslimir, — taking me witli him in attend- 
ance It is a curious fact that when llie Emperor started on his 

return from Kaslimlr, he ob5cr\-cd : “It is forty years since I pw 
snow, and tlicrc arc many men witli me, bom and bred in Hind, 
who have never seen it. If a snow-storm sliould come upon us, it 
would bd a Wnd dispensation of Providence.” It ocairrcd just as 
His Majesty expressed his wish. On the 1st Rabiu-1 atvtvrtl he 
readied the fort of RohtTis, and tlicre rested. On tlic 13lh he started 
for Lahoro, and on the 6tli Rabtu-s sam he arrived there (1592). 

' Intelligence here readied him that Raja Man Singh had fought 
a great battle \ritli the sons of Kutlii Afghan, 
Annexation ^ - of who, since his death, had held the country 
Orissa. Qf Orissa, and, having defeated them, he had 

annexed that extensive country, Which lies beyond Bengal, to the 
Imperial dominions.’ The new province w‘as attadicd to ^tlic Sftba 
of Bengal, and continued to be part of tlie Empire until 175), when 
the Mariillias conquered it from AlKmrdi Khan. 

*The year 1595 saw the completion of the conquests and an- 
nexations in the north-west effected by the 
Balodiistan and arms of Akbaris officers or through diplomacy 
Kandahar. on tlie terror of his name. In February 

of that year MTr Masum, the historian, who wielded the sword and 
the pen with equal fadlity, attacked the fort of Siwi to tlic south- 
east of (Juetta which was held by the Pami Afghans. The tribesm^ 
who mustered in force to defend their stronghold, were defeated m 
battle, and after consideraUon surrendered Uic place, wiA the result 
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that all Balodiistan, as far as the frontiers of the Kandahar pro- 
vince, and including Maltran, the region near the coast, passed under 
the imperial sceptre. 

'A little later, in April, Kandahar itself came into Akbir’s 

possession without bloodshed The Persian governor, Muzaffar 

Husain Mirra, being involved in quarrels with relatives and in 
danger from the Uzbegs asked Akbar to depute an officer to take 
over charge. The Emperor, of course, complied gladly, and sent 
Shah B6g, who had been in the service of his brother at Kabul. 
The dty, thus peacefully acquired, remained under the Indian 
go\'emment until 1622, when Jahangir lost it. Sliahjahan regained 
it and held it from 1638 to 1649, when it was finally separated from 
‘the empire.' 1 

Akbar was ambitious to reconquer his ancestral dominions in 
Trans-Oxiana. When he marched to Kabul,, 
j’ u he was ' intent upon effecting the conquest 

and the Uzbegs. Badakhdian.’ Later, ' Mirza Suleinwn, with 

the assistance of Mirra Muhammad Hakim, had returned to Badakh- 
shan, and obtained a victory over the army of Abdulla I^hiin 

Uzbeg Abdul^ Khan of Badakhriian, when he was informed of 

Mirza Suldman's success, gathered a strong force, w’hich he sent 
to oppose him. Mirra Suleiman imable to cope with this army, 
retreated to I^bul, all Badakhriian came into the power of the 
Uzbegs.' Akbar then tried to conciliate Abdulla Khfin \viUi diplo- 
macy. Nearly a lac and a half of rupees, equal to 37,000 tutnam 
of Iralc, goods of Hindustan, and curiosities were entrusted to Muliam- 
mad All Khazattcht for presentation to Abdulla Kh^.’ But all this 
was of little avail. On the contrary, Akbar was in constant anxiety 
about the activities of the rebel Uzbeg leaders, until the death, in 
1598, of Abdulla Khan, when, relieved of all danger from that direc- 
tion, he turned definitely towards the south. 

(n) Conquest of the Deccan ; 

In August 1591, Akbar had sent diplomatic missions to 
‘ the various kingdoms of the Deccan : ‘ Faizi, the brother of the 
learned Sheikh Abu-1 FazI, to Aar and BurhSnpur ; IChw^ja 
Anunu-d din to Ahmadnagar ; Mir Muhammad Amin Mashudi 
to Bijapur; and Mirra Masud to Golkonda.' But in 1593, 
*the ambassadors, whom the King had despatched to the 
Deccan, returned, communicating that all the kings had refused 


1. Snuth, op. dt, p. 258. 
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to adcnowlcdge the supremacy of Akbar, who accordingly dp- 
termined to reduce tliem to subjection.’*- Only Raja All 
the ruler of KiiTindcsh, who was ‘ a man of great talent, just, 
wise, prudent, and brave,’ had show'ed indications of being 
loyal. " The chief importance of Raja All Klian’s territory 
lay in the fact tliat it included the mighty fortress of Asirgarh, 
commanding tlie main road to Deccan, and justly regarded 
as one of the strongest and best equipped fortresses in Europe 
or Asia."= There was no unity among the Sultans of the 
Deccan, and they continued to fight among themselves, in spite 
of tlic common danger that now threatened their independence. 
Burhanu-1 Mulk of Alimadnagar died in 1594, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ibnihim who was killed in battle by the 
Bijapuris in 1595. ‘ The Alimadnagar nobles, refusing to ack- 
nowledge die new king, rebelled, and besieged Alimadnagar. 
In diis dilemma, finding himself unable to cope with his 
enemies, the party supporting the young prince entreated the 
help of die Mughals in Gujarat. 

‘Prince Murad, having previously received orders from 
his father, Akbar, to march into the Deccan, gladly embraced 
the proposal, and moved with great axpedition to the south.’ 
Abdurrahman, IClian-klianan, also marched to the soudi at 
the same time. 

'Mian Manju (the minister) hawng, by tliis time, suppressed 
the rebellion, repented of his having c^led 
1. Siege of Ah- jn the Mughals, and had already laid in a 
madnagar. store of provisions in Alimadnagar to defend it. 

He left Chand BibI, the daughter of Husain Ni^ Sliali, to assume 
command of the fort, and himself marched with the ^remainder of 
the army, and a large train of artillery’, towards the Bijapur frontier. 
The Prince Murad and IClian-kliarun, instead of coming as ^allies 
now proceeded to lay siege to Alimadnagar. In Noi'cmber 1595, the 
besiegers opened tlieir trcnclies, and carried on approadics by rai^ 
ing mounds, erecting batteries, and sinking mines; while Chand 
Bibi, defended tlic place witli masculine resolution, and WTOtc letters 
to Ibrahim Adil Shall of Bijapur, and Kutub Shai of Golkonda, for 

1. Ferishta. Briggs, II, pp. 265, 269. 

2. Smith, op. cit., p. 2-17. 
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aid. At the end of three months, Chand Bibl, appeared with a 

veil on her head. She got guns to be brought to bear on the assail- 
ants, and stones to be hurled on them, so that they were repulsed 
in several repeated attacks. During the night, die stood by tlic 
workmen, and caused the breach to be filled up nine feet, before 
daylight, with wood, stones, and earth, and dead carcases. Mean- 
while, a report prevailed that the general of Ibxahim Adil Shah was 
on his march, in conjunction witli Kutb Shall! troops, at the head 
of an army of 70,000 horse, to raise the siege. At the same time, 
a scardty of provisions prevailing in the Mughal camp, the Prince 
and Khan-khanan thought it addsable to enter into negotiations 
witii the besieged. 

* It was stipulated by Chand Bibi, that Akbar should retain 
Beiur, while Ahmadnagar and its original dependencies should re- 
main entirely in the hands of Bahadur Shah, the grandson of Burhan’ 
Nizam Shah 11. These terms being ratified, the Prince Murad and 
Khan-Wiarm marched towards Berar, where they built the toivn 
of Shahpur, near Balapur, and formed cantonments in that place 
(1596). 

‘ After the departure of the Mughals, Chand Bib! resigned her 

authority, and the nobles, contrary to her 

^2.^ Battle of advice, and in violation of the late treaty, 
marched witli 50, (KX) horse to the nortli, in 
order to expd the Mughals from Bciar ; while I\han-khanan leaving 
the Prince in Shahpur, moved witli 20,000 horse accompanied by 
Raja AH Khan FarukhT, to oppose them on the banks of the Goda- 
vari, On reaching the village of Su{^, Khan-khanan halted for 
some da>^ to inform himself of the rituation and strength of the 
enemy, and having forded the river, then only knee-deep, drew up his 
army on the south bank. . . .The Niram Slmhl troops were on the 
right, the Kutb Shah! on the left, and the Adil Shahls in the centre. 

'On .the side of the Mughals, lOian-khanan took post in the 
centre. Raja Al! IChSn of IChande^ and Raja Ram Chunder, at 
the head of a Body of volunteers, began to attack. The onset of 
‘ the Murals was begun with much intrepidity ; they broke the ad- 
vance troops of the Deccanis However, they met with a check 

from a heavy discharge of artillery, small anns, and rockets, which 
did much execution among the Rfijputs and the Khandesh troops ; 
Raja Al! Khan and Raja Ram Chunder were both killed, and above 
three thousand of their men fell ; the Mughal centre and left also 
gave way at the same time, and left the enemy master of the fidd 

in that quarter But, Sohil Khan (the enemy's commander), 

after performing prodigies of valour, worn out) by fatigue and loss 
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of blood from wounds he received in tlic action, fell from his hor;^*. 
Some of his dependants, however, bore him off the ground ; and his 
rnny, accorcUng to custom, followed, leaving Klian-khanan master 
of liic field ; but being in no condition to pursue the fugitives, the 
Mughnls returned to Slialipur.* 

•Hie private animosity that Itad long subsisted between tlie 

o Prince Murad :md Uic Khan-khanan, at tliis 

3. Ivmpcror . , 

takes tlie field in rose to a dangerous height. The King, 

Person. Uicrcforc, conccinng it imprudent to leave 

llicm any longer together, dcspatclicd Slicikli Abii-1 Fazl, in tlic year 

1006 H. (1597). KliTin-khanrm was recalled to tlic presence At 

this time Prince Murad Mirza, falling dangerously ill (of excessive 

drinking), died in 1007 H Tlie King’s grief at tlic death of his 

son increased his desire? of conquering the Deccan, as a means of 
diverting his mind. In tlic meantime, tlic nobles of tlic Nizam 
Shahl dominions gained some slight adrantages o\'cr the Mughals 
....Klian-kluinart was now dcspatdicd (again) to the Deccan, ac- 
companied by Prince Daniwal, wth orders to ocaipy tlic whole of 
the Nizam Shalii territorj*. Akbar also, in tlie year 1008, (1599), 
marched in person to tlie soutli, leaving his dominions in the north 
under tlic diargc of tlic Prince Roj'al, Muhammad Salim Mirza. 

‘ Meanwhile, TCni>fil Mirza and the Klun-khanan entered tlic 
Deccan. ^Oran Bahadur Ivlian, son of Raja AH Khun, unlike his 
fatlicr, assumed a hostile position in Asirgarh after the Mughal 
army had gone to tlic soutli. -Tlic Prince deemed it prudent, there- 
fore, to halt on the banks of the Godavari, near Paithan, in order to 
condliatc him. But Akbar having readied Mandfi directed the 
Mirza to proceed to Ahmadnagar, as he himself intended to besiege 
Adrgarh. Danij'iil and Kliiin-kltiinan accordingly marched with 
about 30,000 horse towards Ahmadnagar. Tlic Deccan! officers flying 
before them, left the Mugiials at liberty to advTincc wUioul moles- 
tation,' TIic dty of Ahmadnagar easily fell into the hands of the 
Mughals, owing to its inlcmal dissensions. Ouind Bib! the only 
capable leader, was citlicr murdered or consimined to take poison. 
The town surrendered in August 1600, after 15(X) of the garrison 
had been put to the sword. The young prince and his family were 
committed to life-long imprisonment in tlie fort of Gwalior. 

'Akbar failed in inducing Mimn Bahadur Khfm to submit to 
his authority. He accordingly proceeded to 
4. Capture of Burhanpufr and directed one of his generals to 
A^rgarh. besiege Asirgarh which lay only six kos from 

that place. After the siege had continued a considerable time, the 
air, on account of the number of troops cooped up in the fort, became 
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very unhealthy. This occasioned a pestilence which swept off severai 
of the garrison; and althou^ Miran Bahadur KhSn had still suiOi- 
dent men for Ae defence of Aar, as well as a larget mag^ine of 
warlike stores and proviaons, he began to despmr. At this time' 

also Ahmadnagar fell In the beginning of; the year 1009’ H. 

.(1600), Miran Bahadur Khan, losing all courage, resigned the' strong 
fortress of Aar into the hands of Akbar,’ahd yielded up treasures- 
and stores which had been accumulating therein^ for many ages.. The 
wealth ‘of .Ahmadnagar was also brought to Burhanpur. Ibrahim 
Adil Shah of BIjapur sent an ambassador to condliate Akbar, and' 
consented to give his daughter in marriage to his son. Prince Daniyal 
Mirra. A Mughal noble was accordingly de^atdied with suitable 
offerings to escort the bride from BIjapur. Aar, Burhanpur, .Alunad* 
nagar, and Berar, were now consolidated into one province, the- 
government of which was conferred upon Daniyal Mirra, under the 
management of Khan-lranan. The King, after these transactions, 
having returned in triumph to the dty of Agra, in the year 1011 H. 
(1602) assumed by proclamation the title of Emperor of the Deccan- 
in addition tq his other titles.’ 

(o) Death of Akbar': 

The above narrative of the conquest of the Deccan is 
mainly taken from Ferishta. The exact nature of the capitu- 
lation of Asirgarh is one of the subjects of keen controversy. , 
“ Aargarh,” says Smith, “ was the last of the long list of Akbar's 
conquests, which had been practically continuous for forty-five 
years.”i The history of the remaining few years of .Akbar’s 
reign is thus briefly recorded by Ferishta — 

‘In the course of the same year (1602), Shdkh Abu-1 Fazl, 
was recalled from the Deccan ; and that learned man was unfortu- 
nately attacked’ and cut off in the district of Nurwur, -by bandittii 
near Orcha. In the month of Safer, 1013 (June, 1604), Mir J^lu- 
d din Husain, who had been deputed to BIj&pur, returned with the- 
royal bride and the stipulated dowry.' He delivered the young- 
Stdtana to DianiySl upon the banks of the Godavari near Paithan,® 
where the nuptials were celebrated with great magnifi cence ; after 
which, Mir Janralu-d din Husain proceeded to join the King at 
Agra. On the 1st of Zehuj, of the year 1013, the Prince Daniyal 
died, in the city of Burhanpur, owing to excess of drinking. IBs deathv 

1. Ibid., p. 287. - 

2. Ferishta personally accompanied the. bride. 
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n:it! ihe circumstances connected witli it, so much affected the Kan":, 
vh -1 v.as in a declining stale of health, tliat he everj' day became' 
vi - till, on Ujc 13Ut of Juviadit's-sani, in tlie year 1014 H. (Oct. 
it), liVijj, he died, after a reign of fifty-one years and some inontlis, 
iil'.'^rnity beiongeth only to tliat King to whom our worsliip is due. 
Tile •..■I’.ds " The death oj Kinn Ahhad' contain tlie numeral letters 
vhich emnpri*^ the date of his death.”^ 

This account, altliough it refers to the assassination of 
Abu-1 Fazl, fails to point out its connection with Prince Salim’s 
rebellion. The murder of his great companion, as well as the 
misdemeanor of Prince Salim, must certainly have hastened 
Alcbar’s apiircaching end. The details concerning tlicse closing 
events may be only briefly stated here : — 

Prince Salim, on Uie testimony of Badauni, is accused of 
having i»isoncd his father, as early as 1591. ‘In tliis j'car,’ 
says Badauni, * the Emperor’s constitution became a little de- 
ranged and he suffered from stomach-ache and cholic 

In his unconscious state he uttered some words which arose 
from suspicion of his eldest son, and accused him of giving 
poison.’® Commenting upon this. Smith observes, “ It is im- 
possible to say whether or not the suspicion was then justified ; 
but it is certain that in 16(W Salim had become utterly weary 
of waiting for Uie long-deferred and ardently desired succes- 
sion.”® In 1598, when Akbar left for the southern campaign, 
he left Salim in cliarge of Uic capital. In 1600, when Usman 
KMn, an Afglian chief rebelled in Bengal, Salim was asked to 
proceed to the eastern province., but he preferred to remain at 
Allahabad, appropriated the vast revenues of Bihar (amounting 
to no less than 30 lacs of rupees) and assigned faghs to some 
of his supporters. It was this grave misconduct of Salim tliat 
had made Akbar somehow finish the conquest of AsTrgarh and 

1. Briggs, ii, 280. According to Smith, "He died soon after 
mid-night, early in tlie morning. of Thursday, Oct. 27,. new style (Oct. 
17, old style), or according to tlie Muhammadan reckoning, on. 
Wednesday night,” — Ibid. p. 324. 

2. Badauni, ii, p. 390. 

3. Smith, loc. cit, p, 301. 
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hagfpn to the north. Akbar reached Agra in May 1(501, and 
heard that Salim was coming to the court with 30,000 horse ; 
had, in fact, reached Etawah, only 73 miles from the capital. 
Akbar thereupon ordered him to' return to Allahabad, and at 
the gamp, time conferred on him the government of Bengal and 
Orissa. Early in 1602, Salim required that he should be per- 
mitted to return to the capital with 70,000 men, that all his 
grants to his officers should be confirmed, and that his adherents 
should not be regarded as rebels. Still, Akbar could not make 
up his mind to fight this strange rebel. In the meanwhile. 
SaiTm continued in royal style at Allaha]»d, struck coin in his 
own name, and had even the impudence to send specimens of 
them to Akbar. 

Unable to endure all this, the Emperor communicated his 
son’s insolence to Abu-1 Fazl in the Deccan, The valiant minister' 
recommended strong action, and himsdf undertook to bring 
the Prince bound to the Court. But unfortunately, as stated 
above, he was intercepted by the hand of the assassirL Bir 
Singh Bundela who had been hired for the purpose by Salim. 
His head was sent to Allahabad, and “ Salim received it with 
unholy joy and treated it with shameful insult” Salim records 
this crime in the following terms : — 

‘ Sheikh Abu-1 Fazl, who excelled the Sheikhradas of Hindustan 
in wis'dom and learning, had adorned himself outwardly with the 
jewel of sincerity, and sold it to my father at a heavy price. He 
had been summoned from the Deccan, and since his feelings towards 
me were not honest, he both publidy and privately spoke against 
me. . . Jt became necessary to prevent him from coming to court 
As Bir Singh Deo’s country was exactly on the route and he was 
then a rebel, I sent him a message that if he would stop the sedition- 
monger and kill him he would receive every kindness from me. 

‘ By God’s grace, when Sheikh Abu-1 Fazl was passing through 
Bir Singh Deo’s country, the Raja blocked his road, and after a 
little contest scattered his men and tailed him. He sent his head 
to me in Allhabad. Although this event was a cause of anger in 
the mind of the late King (Akbar), in the end it enabled me to 
proceed, ‘cnthout much ihsturbance of mind, to kiss the tfarediold 
of my father’s palace, and by degrees the resentment of the King 
was cleared away.’ 
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Akbar became furious, and, distracted with grief, he de- 
clared : “ If Salim wanted to be the Emperor, he might have 
killtti me and spared Abu-1 Fazl.” For tlirec days he abstained 
from appearing in public audience, and sent urgent orders to 
apprehend BIr Singh Deo. The murderer, Uiough hotly pursued 
and wounded on one occasion, evaded capture, and lived to 
■enjoy the favour of Jahangir. “The murder," says Smith, 
“was elTcctual for two years in stopping Akbar from taking 
strong measures to coerce his rebellious son.”^ 

About April 1603, a tempomrj’ reconciliation was effected 
between father and son through the intercession of Salima 
Begum (Bairam KJian’s widow, daughter of Humayun’s sister 
Gulbadan Begum, whom Akbar had married, — the mother of 
Alurad). Akbar went to the extent of taking off his own 
turban, and placing it on the head of his son, thus publicly 
recognising him as heir to Uic Uirone. But it was all in vain. 
Again, when Salim was ordered to march against Amar Singh 
(son of Raija Pratap), he went off to Allahabad and resumed 
his old and unfilial ways. Akbar was prevented from going 
after him by the death of his own mother Mariyam Mal^i in 
August 1604. In November, when Salim came to the capital, 
AIcbar severely reproaclicd him for his unfilial conduct, and 
by way of punishment deprived him of his acaislomed dose of 
opium for 24 hours (according to Ma’asir-i Jah&igir, of both 
liquor and opium for ten days), but ultimately softened and 
pardoned him. After this. Salim humbly accepted die gowm- 
ment of the western provinces which had been held by his 
brother Danijdl but continued to live at .Agru until Altbar’s 
death in October 1605.® 

Asad Beg records : ' During the Emperor’s illness the 

weight of affairs fell upon the Khan-i azam (Aaz Koldi), and 
when it became evident that the life of that illustrious sove- 
reign was drawing to a close, he consulted the Raja Man Singh, 


1. Ibid., p. 307. 

2. Ibid. p. 319. 
19 
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one of tlie principal nobles, and they agreed to make Sultan 
ICliusru Emperor.^ They were both versed in business and 
possessed of great power, and determined to seize the Prince 
(Salim), when, he came, according to his daily custom, to pay 
his respect at Court, thus displaying the nature of their mind, 
little considering that the sun cannot be smeared with mud, nor 
the marks of the pen of destiny be erased by the pen-knife of 
treachery. He whom the hand of the power of Allah upholds, 
though ho be helpless in himself, is safe from all evil.’ When 
these designs were frustrated by other loyal nobles, who declar- 
ed, " This is contrary to the laws and customs of the Chaghatai 
Tatars, and shall never be ; ” Raja Man Singh saw the change 
in the aspect of affairs, and took Sultan ICiusru with him to 
his own palace, and prepared boat, intending to escape the next 
day to Bengal. As soon as the Prince was relieved from all 
anxiety as to the course affairs were taking, he went with tlie 
great nobles, and Mir Muitaza ICian at their head, witliout 
fear, to the fort, and approached the dying Emperor. He w’as 
still breathing, as if he had only waited to see that illustrious 
one (Salim). As soon as that most fortunate Prince entered, 
he bowed himself at the feet of His Majesty.* He saw that he 
was in his last agonies. Tlie Emperor once more opened his 
ej'cs, and signed to them to invest him wdth the turban and 
robes which had been prepared for him, and to gird him with 
his own dagger. The attendants prostrated themselves and 
did homage ; at the same moment that sovereign, whose sins 
are forgiven, bowed himself also and closed his life.’= 

There are various stories as to Akbar’s death being due to 
poisoning ; but Smith writes, “ On the whole, while it is perhaps , 
most probable that Akbar died a natural death, the general *■ 
bdief that he W’as poisoned in some fashion by somebody may 


1. The Khan-i azam was Prince Khusrii’s father-in-law; and 
Khusrii’s mother was the daughter of Bhagwan Das, Man Singh’s 
adopted father. 

2. E. & D„ op. dt, VI, pp. 169-72. 
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have been well-founded. Tlie materials do not warrant a dcii- 
nite judgment" ^ 

(p) Akuar’s Relations with the Europeans : 

The Portuguese were the principal Europeans with whom- 
Akbar came into contact, both for a religious and secular pur- 
pose. Although tlie Jesuits belonged to different nationalities, 
tliey acted in close unison with the Portuguese authorities at 
Goa. Tlie English contact with Akbar was very slight 

In 1561, "tlie Portuguese were strongly established on 
tlie western coast in fortified settlements taken from tlie Sultans 
of the Deccan, and situated at Goa, witli a considerable terri- 
tory attaclied ; Chaul, Bombaim (Bombay) witli neighbouring 
places ; Basscin (see M.alabari, Bombay in the Making, p. 21); 
Danrin, and Diu. Their fleet controlled the mercantile and 
pilgrim traflic of the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf. No other 
European power had gained any footing on tlie soil of India, 
and no Englishman had c\'cn landed in the countri'."-’ 

Akbar met thd Portuguese for the first time, as we have 
noted, during his Gujarat campaign. In 1572, while at 
Cambay, some Portuguese, merchants came to pay their res- 
pects. The ne.\t year, according to Abu-1 Fazl, ‘ whilst the siege 
of Surat was proceeding, a large party of Christians from the 
port of Goa arrived ; tliey were admitted to an audience witli 
the Emperor,*although it was probable that they had come to 
assist the besieged, and to get the fort into tlicir own hands. 
But when they saw the strength of the Imperial force, and 
its power of carrying on the siege, they represented them- 
selves to be ambassadors, and besought tlie honour of an inter- 
view. They offered various articles of tlie country as presents. 
Akbar treated each one of them witli great condescension, 
and conversed with them about the affairs of Portugal, ^d 
other European matters.’® A treaty was also entered into- 

1. Smith, op. cit., p. 326. 

2. Smith, Oxford Uhlory of India, p. 348. 

3. Akbar-Noma, E. & D., op. dl., VI, p. 42. 
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v/ith Antonio Cabral, the Portugal envoy from Goa, one of 
the principal terms of which was assurance of the safety of the 
pilgrims to Mecca, who used to be molested by Christians. 

In 1576, the year following the building of the Ibadai- 
Khaiia (or the House of Worship), Akbar met two Jesuits 
(Anthony Vaz and Pater Diaz) in Bengal. Their reproof of 
Christian converts who wanted to defraud the Imperial trea- 
■sury, by refusing to pay some legitimate dripping and other 
dues, impressed Akbar to a great extent about these strangers 
from Europe. Accordingly, he sent for Father Julian Pereira, 
the Vicar General at Satgaon. But the worthy Father " being 
a man of more piety than learning ” could not satisfy Akbar’s 
•curiosity about the Christian rdigion. 

In 1577, Akbar consulted Pietro Tavares, the captain or 
commandant of the port of Hugli ; but, says Smith, “ Naturally, 
he too was ill-qualified to answer correctly the various conun- 
drums proposed to him.” Nevertheless, Akbar made him a 
grant of land, some time between 1578-80. 

In 1578, Antonio Cabral again visited Akbar at his Court ; 
■“ but bang a layman, he was not in a position to expound with 
authority the deeper matters of the faith.” 

These failures only whetted Akbar's curiosity more. So 
he sect despatdies to Goa, both of a secular and rdigious 
character. He sent lEji Abdulla to bring from Goa European 
curios, and to copy anything worthy of imitation. Among the 
things that he brou^t back was a musical organ ‘like a 
•great box, the size of a man, played by a European sitting in- 
side. The wind was supplied by bellows or fans of peacock’s 
-feathers. Some Europeans, and others dressed like Europeans 
also accompanied the organ. But the more important purpose 
of the embassy was for missionaries. 

In September 1579, Akbar’s embassy reached Goa with 
the following message : — 

‘ Order of Jalal-u din the Great, King by God appointed. Fathers 
First Jesuit Order of St. Paul, know that I am most 

Misaon from Wndly disposed towards you. I send Abdulla, 

•Goa. my ambassador, and Dominic Hres, to ask you 
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in my name to send me two learned priests who should bring wiin 
them tlic chief books of llic Law and tlie Gospel, for I wish to 
Fludy and learn Uic I-aw and what is best and most perfect in it. 
The moment my ambassadors return let them not hesitate to come 
with lliem and let Uicm bring the Ixxiks of Uic Law. Knovr also 
tliat so far as I can I shall recclv’e mo«t kindly and honourably 
the priests who vrill come. Tltcir arri\'al will give me tlic greatest 
pleastirc. and when I shall know about tlic Law and its perfection 
what I wish to know, they will be at liberty to lelum as soon as 
tliey liicc, and I sliall not let tliem go witliouL loading tlicm with 
honours and gifts. Tlicrcforc, let them not have tlic slightest fear 
to come. I take them under my protection. Fare you well.' 

Although at first Uic Portuguese Viceroy licsitated, the 
Committee of Bishops decided on November 10, 1579, in favour 
of Uic despatch of the Mission. The Fathers selected for the 
scrt'ice were Rudolf Aquaviva, Antony Monserratc, and Francis 
Henriquez. ** Of \hcsOy Henriquez was a Persian by origin, a 
natiNTs of Ormuz and a convert from Islam, who was intended 
to help as interpreter to Uic Mission. Monserratc, a Spaniard 
from Catalonia, forty-tlirce years of age, was a wise and obser- 
vant man of studious habits, and to him we owe an admirable 
first-hand description of Uic Mission and of the Mughal Court 
... Rudolf Aquaviva, Uie* third member and leader of the 
Llission, was an Italian of high social status and of outstanding 
sanctity."^ 

The Mission started on November 17, 1579, and reached 
FaUipur Sikri on February 27 or 28, 1580. " This Mission,'’ 
obscr\'es Sir Edward Maclagan,’"came to Akbar's Court at a 
time of great interest in the development of his religious policy, 
and its doings have received notice at the hands of the con- 
temporary Indian Historians, Biidaom and Abul Fazl ; the former 
writing from the orthodox Muslim standpoint and the latter 
from Akbar's own eclecticism. We have also first-hand inform- 
ation recorded by the members of the Mission themselves." 
Monserrate's Relacavi (1582) contains "the best contempo- 
rary sketch of Uie character and power of Akbar at the time 
of the Mission and the Coviiuci^toTious (1590) v/hich forms 

1. Madagan, The Jesuits and the Great Mogul p. 24. 
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the best general account whidi vre possess of the Mission it- 
self.” 

The object of the Mission was the " glory of the Church 
and the benefit of Portugal.” The missionaries were ambi- 
tious of converting the inhabitants of “Mogor.” But, as 
Maclagan says, “ in view of the unsolicited invitation addres- 
sed to Goa and the known proclivities of Akbar, it was 
ardently hoped that this object might be achieved through 
the medium of the conversion of the King. AH the efforts 
of the Mission were therefore at the first concentrated on the 
King himself. Royal converts were not unknown in the 

Indies a near relation of Bijapur had been baptised at 

Goa shortly after Father Rudolf's arrival from Europe 

There was therefore nothing impossible or fantastic 

in the scheme of the Mission and, as the Jesuits were admit- 
tedly the Order best fitted to deal with such cases, the Mission 
commenced with wdl-founded hopes of success.” ^ 

Akbar received the members of the Mission very cordially. 
“On arrival they were offered large sums of money, and 
gained much consideration by their refusal to accept more 
than was necdssary for subsistence. They were accorded 
quarters in the palace. . .They were given food from the royal 
table ; .and, when Monserrate was ill, the King proceeded to 
visit him and greeted him in Portuguese. In personal inter- 
course with the King the Fathers were treated with special 
•courtesy. ‘He never allowed them,’ says Monserrate, ‘to re- 
main uncovered in his presence ; both at the solemn meetings 
of the grandees and in private interviews, when he would take 
•them inside for private colloquy, he would tdl them to sit 
near him. He would ^ake hands with them most familiarly 
and would call them apart from the body of ordinary retainers 
to indulge with them in private conversation. More than once, 
in public, he walked a ^ort distance with Rudolf, his arm 
round Rudolf's neck. . . .’ 'This familiarity encouraged the 


1. Ibid,, p. 27. 
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Fathers to speak to him seriously on faults in his regime oi 
his conduct ‘modestly however and not without first exa- 

mining what mood he was in.’ 

The King, in short, allowed them every liberty, and even 
permitted them to preacli and convert people. ‘ His Majesty,’ 
says Badfiuni, ‘ ordered Prince Murfid to take a few lessons in 
Christianity under good auspices and charged Abu-1 Fazl to 
translate tlie Gospel.’ During the I\fibul campaign. Father 
Monserrate was allowed to accompany the King, and we have 
accordingly from the Father's pen an intimate and detailed 
account of Akbar’s camp, his forces, the tovms through which 
he passed, his advance beyond tlie Indus, and his final trium- 
phant entry into Ivfibul : a document, as Maclagan points out, 
whicli no future historian of Akbar can fail to utilize. ‘The 
King.’ says Monserrate, ‘ listened ; but not to appear drawn 
to tlie Christian faiUi, he pretended sometimes to be occupied 
with other things. At the same time he did not fear to honour 
and kiss publicly the image of Clirist.’ At this attitude of 
Akbar the FaUiers got disappointed, and even declared, ‘ Giving 
the pearls of the Gospel to the King was e.\posing them to be 
trampled and trodden under foot.’ Tlie Provincial at Goa, 
accordingly bade them return, but at the same time left them 
the discretion to stay on if that would scr\’c any purpose. 

Akbar was loUi to part wiUi the Fathers, but Monserrate 
left him under tlie prctc.\t of leading an embassy from Akbar 
to Philip II, icing of Spain. -Rudolph Aquaviva, who was 
more hopeful, remained at Fatlipur for some time longer. His 
letter to the General of the Society of Jesus is valuable as 
revealing the hopes and designs of the Christians . 

•First’ he wrote, ‘the Emperor is in a more hopeful state than 
heretofore: he dc.-;irc.s to know our Faith and attends to it ^th 
greater diligence tlian at first, .showing much affection thereto, though 
impediments arc not also laclang, and the love and familianty with 
whidi he treats us leave notliing to be dc.sircd. (2) We 
some fruit from the Emperor's second son, Pahari, a boy of thirteen 


1. Ibid., p. 32. 
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years of age, \rfio is learning the Portuguese language and therewith 
the things relating to our Faith, and who shows himself well disposed 
thereto and who is of great natural genius and has good inclination. 
Father Monserrate was his teacher and now I am. (3) "Wc have 
discot’ered a new nation of heathens called Bottan (Tibetans) "which 
is beyond Lahore towards the river Indus, a nation very well inclined 
and given to* pious works. They are white men, and Muhammadans 
do not live among them, wherefore hope that if two earnest Fathers 
are sent thither, a great harvest of other heathens may be reaped.. 
(4) There is here an old man, the father of the Emperor's secretari% 
in whom he confides in matters of Faith. He has left the world and 
is of great \'irtue and given much to contemplation of di\ine tilings, 
whence he appears disposed to receive the light of our Faith. He 
is very frien^y to us and listens to our Faith and we have already" 
\*isited him several times at his house with much consolation. (&) 
'\\'here we are is the true India, and this realm is but a ladder which 
leads to the greater part of Asia; and now that the Society has 
obtained a footing and is so favoured by so great an Emperor and 
by his sons, it< seems not fitting to leave it before trying all possible 
means to commence the conversion of the continent of India ; sedng 
that all that had so far been done has been merely on the sea-coast.’ 

In spitQ of all these hopes, the reports ofi Father Monser- 
rate were not encouraging, and Father Rudolf was also finally 
recalled by the Provincial at Goa. In February 1583, he left 
Akbar carrying with him an appreciatory epistle to the follow- 
ing effect : — 

' God is great Farn^n of Jalau-d din Muhammad Akbar Pad- 
shah Ghazi. . .With regard to what he (the Provincial) wrote to me 
about sending hence Father Rudolf, — since I like very much the 
Book of the Heavenly Jesus, and desire to discover the truth of it 
\\ith tlie aid of his to find out the meanings of those who have 
written "in the past therefore I have much love for the Father; 
and, conridering that he is v,dse and versed in the lavrs, I desire to 
have him every hour in conversation with me, and for this reason 
I refuse him the permission ; but as Your Patemitj'’ asked it me fay 
letter several times, I did so, and gave him the permission ; and as 
my intention is that our friendship should go on increasing more 
and more day by day, it bdioves Your Paternity to labour on your 
side towards preserving it, by sending Rudolph back to me with 
some other Father, and I wish this \rith least possible delay ; for 
I desire that the Fathers of this Order be with me, because I like them 
much. And to the Father I said many things by words of mouth,. 
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for him to repeat them to Your Paternity, whidi Your Paternity 
vjll consider well. Done in tire moon of the month of February 
I5S3.* 

Father Rudolph, however, met with an unexpected deatlt 
.nnd martyrdom. On the 27th July (N. S.), 1583, he was killed 
togodier with four companions by a fanatical mob of Hindus 
at Cuncolim near Goa. In 1593 Rudolph was beatified by the 
Church, and is now known as the Blessed Rudolph Aquaviva. 
Akbar, when he heard c( this untoward end of the Father, 
c.xclaimed 'All me, Father, Did I not tell you not to go 
away ? But you would not listen to me.’ He loved him, says 
Monserrate, not because he himself ivished to become a Chris- 
tian, but because he recognised the intense conviction of the 
Fatlier in the truth of his own religion and his desire to bring 
others to his own way of life. Thus ended the First Jesuit 
Mission to tlie Court of Akbar.^ 

In 1590, Akbar for a second time renewed his intercourse 
with the Christians at Goa. This time he 


Second Jesuit 
Mission from Goa. 


found a Greek sub-deacon named Leo 
Grimon to cany his message to the Provin- 


cial. “On tliis occasion," so ran the Emperor’s parwSna ad- 
dressed to his \'arious provinfcial officers, who were asked to give 
safe conduct to tfie Christian envoy, “ I am summoning the 


most learned and most virtuous of tlie Fathers that they may 
help me to a true knowledge of tlie Christian law and of the 
royal highwaj'S by which they travel to the presence of God. 
I, therefore, command my officers aforesaid to bestow great 
honour and favour both on Dom Leo Grimon and on the 
Fathers for whom I am sending ” To the Fathers of the 


Society, he wrote 

“In the name of God. The c.\altcd and invincible Akbar to 
those who are in God’s grace and have tasted of Kis Holy Spin', 
and to tliosc dial are obedient to tlie Spirit of the Messiah and 
lead men to God. I say to you learned Fathers, whose words are 
heeded as those of men retired from the world, who have left the 
pomps and honours of earUi : FaUiers who walk by the true way : 

1. Ibid., pp. 37-40. 
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I would have your Reverences know tliat I have knowledge of all 
the faiths of the world both of various kinds of heathen and of the 
MuhaminadanSi save that of Jesus Qirist which is from God and as 
such recognised and follofwcd by many. Now, in that, I feel grciit 
inclination to the friendship of the Fathers, I desire that I may be 
taught by them the Christian law. There has recently come to my 
Court and royal palace one Dom Leo Grimon, a person of great 
merit and good discourse, whom I have questioned on sundry matters, 
and who has answered well to the satisfaction of myself and my 
doctors. He has assured me tliat there are in India (Portuguese) 
several Fatlicrs of great prudence and learning, and if this be so, 
your Reverences will be able, immediately on receiving my letter, 
to send some of them to my Court \ritli all confidence, so that in 
disputations vdth my doctors I may compare their several learning 
and character, and see tlie superiority of the Fathers over my 
doctors,. . .and who by this means may be taught to know the truth. 
If they will remain in my Court, I shall build them sudi lodging 
that they may live in greater honour and favour than any Father 
who has up to this been in this country and when they wish to leave 
I shall let them depart v-ith honour. You should, therefore, do 
as I of you in this letter. Written at tlie commencement of 
the moon of June.’*! 

The Provincial, accordmgly, sent tw'o Portuguese Fathers, 
Edward Leioton (Leitanus) and Christopher di Vega, with an 
assistant, who were received in LShore in 1591. The Provinciars 
report to his Superior dated November 1591, mentions, ‘ This 
embassy induced many, not only of the Fathers, but also of 
the students, to apply to be sent on the Mission, and there 
were chosen for the purpose two Fathers and a companion 
who reached the Emperor's Court in 1591, and were reedved 
with great kindness. Every kind of favour was shown to them 
ill the palace itsdf, necessaries were supplied, and a school was 
started in which the sons of nobles and the Emperor's own 
sons (Murad and Daniyal) and grandson (Khusrii) were 
tau^t to read and write Portuguese. 

*But when the Fathers saw that the Emperor had not 
decided as they expected, they proposed to return to Goa, but 
■were bidden by me not to do so And as the conversion 


1, Ibid., pp. 46-7. 
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;5f tkc Emperor to the Catholic Faith is a matter of the greatest 
m'tjncnt, it ts necessary to proceed skilfully and justly m the 
matter.’ 

BuU as Smitli obscr\’CS, “ No printed record explains how, 
’.vhy, or exactly when the Mission came to an abrupt conclusion. 
Its members were recalled and ictumed to Goa, at some time 

In 1592 The suspicion seems justifiable that the Fathers 

selected were not in all respects tlie right persons for the task 
entrusted to tlicm, and tliat Uicj' might have been somewhat 
faint-hearted.”* Thus closed tlie Second Mission like the First, 
in disappointment and failure. 

In 1594 Akbar, for the third time, desired tlie Portuguese 
Viceroy at Goa to send a party of learned 


Tliird Jesuit 


Mission from Goa. 


Clirislians to him. The message was con- 
veyed by an .Armenian Christian. But the 


Provincial, being verj’ mucli disapixiintcd by the results of Uie 


■first two missions was not inclined to comply with the request. 


The Viceroy, however, thouglit diflcrcntly. He hoped for 
“ good results not merely of a religious but also of a political 
.character.” So it was finally decided to send a Mission. 

Father Jerome Xavier, a grand-nephetv of St Francis 
Xavier, Fatlicr Emmanuel Pinheiro and BroUicr Benedict de 
Goes were selected for the puriiose. “ llicy were, each in his 
•own line, men of outstanding competence.’’^ The first had seen 
much ser\'ice in India and had held positions of tmst. For 
twenty years he was to remain at the Mughal Court, ivorking 
sometimes for the conversion of Emperors, and sometimes for 
the material advaneement of the Portuguese".* In Uie end 
he too returned to Goa and died there in June 161/. The 
second, according to Maclagan. "seems to have been tlie first 
of the Jesuits in Mogor to turn his attention senously to the 
people rather than the Court.”- He remained for many years 


1. Smith, op. cit., pp. 254-55. 

2. Maclagan, op. cit., p. 50. 

3. Ibid., p. 51. 

4. Ibid. 
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at Lahore as pastor of a large congregation, and at Uie same 
time enjoyed much favour and influence witli Akbar. He 
returned to Goa in 1615, and only four years later ‘ he depart- 
ed hence to a better Mission.’ Brother Benedict seemed little 
interested in the Court of the Mughal, and distinguished him- 
sdf by undertaking a Mission from Lflliore to China, in 1603. 
He died there in 1604. 

On December 3, 1594, the party left Goa, sailing via 
Damon to Cambay. Thence they proceeded tlirough the 
desert of Rajputana, and after five months reached Lahore on 
May 5, 1595. From this time to the deatii of Akbar, in 1605, 
there are two batches of Jesuit letters giving valuable informa- 
tion. The Indian sources for this period are scanty, and thrbw 
little light on the subject of Akbar’s relations with the 
Christians. BadaunT’s account stops with 1595 and Abu-1 Fazl’s 
with 1602. Father Jerome Xavier, the head of the Mission, was 
in attendance on Akbar all the last ten years of the Emperor’s 
life. He also accompanied Akbar during his Deccan campaign. 

Like its predecessors, this Mission was also well received 
at Lahore. Father Pinheiro states in his letter of September 
1595, “ Both Emperor and Prince (Salim) * favoured us and 
treated us with much kindness and I observed that he paid to 
none of his own people as much attention as he paid to us, for 
he deired us to sit in turn upon the cushion on which he and 
the Prince alone are wont to sit.’ On tire 20th August the 
same year, Fatlier Jerome Xavier also wrote, ‘ He ( Akbar ) 
receiv^ us publicly with great honour and kindness and when- 
ever he sees us he maintains the same attitude towards us and 

has us near him among the chief lords of the Court He has 

images of our Lord Christ and of the blessed Virgin which are 
of the best kind of those which are brought from Europe and 
he keeps them with respect and reverence. He e\’inces the 
greatest pleasure in showing them to otliers, holding them in 
arms for a long time in spite of fatigue which their size entails 
... .He sent us very costly gold and silk clothes, wherewith his 
servants handsomdy adorned our chapel The Emperor 
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.z?.vc US leave to bring together as many as might so wish to the 
church of Christ.’ 

lie allowed them to start a school which was attended by 
:he sons of some of tlio feudatorj' Princes and those of the Chief 
of Badakhshan. Two of these uupils asked to become 
Christians and one even wished to be admitted to Orders, The 
question of a site for a church at liiliore was mooted and a 
■diurch was ultimately built. It was opened in 1597 while 
Akbar was in Kashmir and the Governor of the city attended 
in p<?rson, remaining for some two hours conversing with Father 
Pinheiro in his house. At the following Christmas, Brotlier 
Benedict de Goes prepared a sacred Crib wiiich w'as much 
admired. The Royal Princes followed Alcbar’s e.vample in tlieir 
attention to tlie Fathers and one of them went so far as to 
present large candles to be bumt in honour of Christ and the’ 
Virgin, accompanying his gift witli liberal alms for the poor. 
The heir apparent himself, Prince Salim, became the firm friend 
and protector of the Miaion.^ 

Vlicn Akbar went to Kashmir in May, as above referred 
to, he took witli him botli Father Xavier, and Brother Goes. 
Tlicy stayed till No%-embcr 1597. During their stay a great 
famine raged in the valley, and the Father baptised many 
orphans that had been left in the streets to die. After their 
return, both the Father and Brother suffered for about tw'o 
months from fever. Tliey had spent altogctlier tw’o and a half 
years at the Court of Akbar with no encouraging result, so far 
as their main puiposc was concerned. In 1598 the King of 
Spain wrote to his Viceroy at Goa that, although the Fathers 
had not yet produced any fruit, the Mission should not be 
allowed to expire, and ordered that, if the Fathers should die 
or have to be recalled, their places should be filled, ‘ The fruit,’ 
he wrote, ' which has hitherto not shown itself, may appear 
whenever God pleascth and when human hopes are perhaps the 
smallest.’ But the Fathers got exasperated with Akbar’s 
attitude. Alcbar e.xplained to them courteously that, whereas 

1. Ibid.', p. 5i. 
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former rulers would have tried to suppress them, he had allowed 
them every liberty in his dominions. 

The Fathers accompanied Akbar during his southern 
campaign. When he found himsdf confronted with the diffi- 
cult siege of Aargarh, Akbar asked the Jesuits to procure the 
assistance of the Portuguese authorities at Goa. But Xavier 
refused on the plea that such action ' 7vas contrary to the 
CliTtstian faith. Du Janie, however, points out that the 
Father must also have b^en influenced by the fact that the 
Khmdesh forces against who7n Akbar was fighting were in 
alliance with the Portuguese? This, therefore, enraged Akbar 
against the Jesuits whose objection seemed to him mere casuistry. 
For a time, until his wrath subsided, the Fathers withdrew from 
his presence, 

Aaigarh fell in January 1601. The Jesuits have given their 
own account of some of its details. “Whatever the truth as- 
regards these incidents may be,” says Maclagan, “ the main 
point of interest to the Jesuits was that when the fort fell seven 
renegade Portuguese officers, who were captured among the 
defenders and were about to be subjected to cruel treatment, 
were, at Father Xavier^s request, handed over to him and were 
by him reconverted to Christianity.”^ Then Fatlier Pinheiio 
arrived: from Lahore, and he with Father Xavier went into the 
presence of the King who received them with much kindness, 
laying his hand on Pinheiio's dioulder (‘which he does not do 
save to his great captains and his special favourites*). Akbar 
returned to Agra in May 1601 together with Fathers Xavier 
and Pinheiro. 

Before his return, however, he had sent an embassy to ' 
Goa, for the fourth time, but only for a secular purpose. In 
his letter dated 20 March, 1601, Akbar requested, not for 
priests, but for a political alliance, skilled craftsmen, precious- 
stones, etc. The Portuguese authorities exliibited all their 

1. Ibid., pp- 57-8. 

2. Ibid. 58. 
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ammunition to Uic ambassador and fin:d a demonstration saUo 
oat of their hea\'j' ordnance, but nothing more came out of the 
embassy. 

In the following year, with Uic arrival of two other 
missionaries, Goes and Machado, the Jesuit Fathers at the 
Mughal Court formed a sort ot ‘ College ’ or monastery. Now 
they succeeded in securing from Akbar, despite much opposi- 
tion, notably from IrIJrza Aziz Kok5, a written sanction under 
tire Royal Seal expressly permitting such of his subjects as 
desired to embrace Christianity to do so without let or hind- 
ranca Fifty Portuguese captives, who were held to ransom 
by Akbar, were also released and well treated by the interces- 
sion of the FaUicrs. 'My lord’, said Xavier, 'you have 
liberated fifty captives, and in so doing have made fifty thous- 
and Portuguese your scn'anls.’' 

In spite of these cordialities, the Portuguese Fatliers suffered 
much hostility from some of the orthodox Muslim nobles, but 
more particularly on account of the intrigues of other 
Europeans who were now gathering at the Court of tlie 
Grand Mughal. Consequently, in 1605, when Akbar lay on 
his death-bod, tlic Jesuits were not allowed to be by his side. 
Tlieir account of tlic hapixjiiings is thus given by Gucirdro 
and du Jarric : — 

‘Tlic Fallicrs, who had full informalion of Uic Kintt's sickness, 
went on a Saturday to see him in the hope that he would hear the 
words whicli, after lone Uioucht and havini; commended the matter 
to God, Uiey had prepared for this hour. But Uiey found him 
amongst his Captains, and in so diccrful and mciry a mood, that 
they deemed the time unsuitable for speaking to him of the end of 
this life, and decided to await anoUier opiwrtunity. They came away 
fully persuaded Uiat he was making good progress . . .On the Monday 
folloveing, however, it was reported on all sides that. ....His 
Majesty was dying. On hearing this the Fathers went to Uic palace ; 
but they could find no one who could make their arrival known to 
the King, or dare to speak to him of them ; for already sucli matters 
were more in the hands of the great nobles Uian of the King him- 


J. Ibid., p, 645. 
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self : and hence every means by which the Fathers tried to gain 
entrance was ineffectual.' ^ 

Direct intercourse between England and India began as 
early as October 1579 when Father Thomas 
En^^ Stevens, a Jesuit from Oxford, arrived in 

Goa. He remained there for forty years, 
studied Konkanl, wrote its grammar, and also a book of verses 
■containing 11,000 strophes of high literary merit. His letters 
to England stimulated much interest in that country about 
India. Consequently, in 1581, a company of English merchants 
started with a Charter from Elizabeth, and two years later 
sent John Newbury, a London merchant, on the first British 
mercantile adventure to India. William Leedes, a jeweller, and 
James Story, a painter, and Ralph Fitch, another London 
merchant, accompanied Newbury. At Goa they were impri- 
soned as heretics and obtained release on bail, with consider- 
able diliScuIty, owing to the good offices of Father Stevens. 
James Story alone was welcomed by the Jesuits as an artist 
capable of painting their Church. He settled down in Goa, 
married a half-caste girl, opened a shop, and gave up all thought 
of returning to Europe. His three companions escaped secretly, 
visited Belgaum, Bijapur, Golkonda, Masulipatam, Burhanpur, 
Mandu, and went to Agra via Malw’a and Rajputana, ‘ passing 
many rivers, which by reason of the rain were so swollen that 
we waded and swam oftentimes for our lives.’ Fitch was the 
only member of this party to return to Europe ; he reached 
London in 1591. The others were never heard of again. 

Fitch has left some interesting impressions of his visit to 
Fathpur Sikri and Agra : — " Agra,” he writes, "is a very great 
citie, and populous, built with stone, having faire and large !- 
streets, with a faire river running by it, which falls into the gulfe ' 
of Ben#la. It hath a faire castle and a strong, with a very 
faire ditch. Here be many Moores and Gentiles, the king is 
■called Zelabdin ( Jalalu-d din ) Echebar : the people for the 
most part call him the great Mogor. 

1. Ibid., p. 62. 
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“From tlicncc wee went for Fatepore, which is the plan's 
where tlic king kept his court. The towne is greater than Agra, 
but the houses and streets be not so fairc. Here dwell many 
people both Moores and Gentiles. (Muhammadans and 
Hindus ). 

“ Tlic king hath in Agra and Fatepore as they doe credi- 
bly report 1,000 elephants, tliirtic thousand horses, 1,400 tame 
deers, 800 concubines ; such store of Ounces (cheetah?), Tigers, 
Buffles (buffaloes kept for fighting), Cocks and Haukes, that is 
very strange to sec. 

**Hc kept a great Court, which they call Dericcan. 

“Agra and Fatepore arc two very great cities, either of 
them mudi greater Uian London and \‘Ciy populous.^ Between 
Agra and Fatepore arc 12 miles {kos ? — 23 miles) and all the 
way is a market of victuals and other things, as full as tliough 
a man were still in a townc; and so many people as if a man 
were in a market. 

“They have many fine cartes, and many of them carved 
and gilded wdth gold, wiUi two whccles, which be 
drawen with two little Buis about the bignesse of our great dogs 
in England. Hither is great resort of mcrdiants from Persia 
and out of India, and very much merchandise of silke and doth, 
and of predous stones, both Rubies, Diamants, and Pcarlcs. 
^fhe king is apparelled in white Cabie, made like a shirt tied 
with strings on tlic one side, and a little cloth on his head 
coloured often times with red or yellow. None came into his 
house but his cunoches which keepe his womcn.”= 

The next Englishman to come to India was Jolin Mildcn- 
hall or Midnall, who bore a letter from Queen Elizabeth to 
Akbar, requesting liberty to trade in his dominions on terms as 
good as those enjoyed by the Portuguese. No text of the letter 

1. The population of London in 1580 was 123,C|34, and 152,478 
between 1593-5. The population of Fathpur SIkn, according to 
Smitli, may have been about 200,000 in 1585. Smitli, op. dt., p. 
103, n 5. 

2. Ibid., pp. 108-9. 

20 
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is ejrtant Mildenhall who was a merch^t, sailed Irom London 
on Febraa^ 12, 1599. He made his way to Lahore, early in 
1603, by the land route via ICandahar. He brought to tlic 
Emperor 29 good horses, some of which cost £50 or 60 eacli. 
He stated his mission before the council of ministers, and also 
asked the Emperor not to take offence if the English should 
capture Portuguese sliips or ports on his coasts. Some days later 
Akbar presented him with gifts worth £500, which put the 
Jesuits ‘ in an exceeding great rage.' They began to denounce 
Englishmen as thieves and spies. In six months time “the 
Jesuits bought over Akbar’s two principal ministers with bribes 
of at least £500 each, and enticed away the 
Armenian interpreter of the envoy, who was obliged 
to work hard studying Persian for six months in order to be 
able to speak for himself.’’^ When Akbar heard the case 
against the Jesuits, he granted a fezrman to Mildenhall. “ The 
discomfiture of the Jesuits,” says Smith, " must have taken place 
in August or September 1605, after the reconciliation with Salim 
and shortly before Akbar’s fatal illness, which began late in 
September.”^ 

Mildenhall’s negotiations perhaps were responsible for the 
dedsion taken a few years later to send Sir Thomas Roe as the 
duly accredited ambassador of James I. Not until August 1608,. 
however, did the first English vessel. Hector, call at the port of 
Surat The Englishmen who visited India during Akbar's 
life-time were only pioneers unconscious of the great good for- 
tune which, lay in store for their country in the future. 

The Dutch had come to India, but they confined their 
activities to the coasts of India and never cared to visit eitlier 
the Court or the capital of Akbar. 


1. Ibid, p. 293. 

2. Ibid, p. 294. 









CHAPTER VI 

REORGANISATION OF THE EMPIRE 

‘ I hntc the rancour of thdr castes and creeds, 

I let them worsliip as tliey mil, I reap 
No revenue from the field of unbelief. 

I call from tvety faith and race the best 
And bravest soul for counsellor and friend.’ 

Tennyson, Akbar’s Dream. 

Tliosc that take up the sword can have only one justifica- 
tion, nr., seddng, not merely extension of dominion, but also 
tlie welfare of the people coming under their sway. Sher Shall 
had tried to rule according to this principle, and though Pro- 
vidence had given him no worthy heir to ensure its continuance, 
his good work did not perish with him. Akbar carried to per- 
fection, so far as it was possible for his genius to accomplish, 
the policj’ whicli the enemy of his house had inaugurated. He 
strove to achieve what might be called the true aims of a bene- 
volent autocracy. In the ivords of Abu-1 Fazl. * It is univer- 
sally agreed that the noblest emplojunents are the reformation 
of tlie manners of the people ; the advancement of agriculture ; 
the regulation of tlie officers ; and the discipline of the army. 
And these desirable ends arc pot to be attained witliout studying 
to please the people, joined with good management of finances, 
and an e.xact economy in the management of Uie State. But 
■when all these are kept in view, every class of people enjoys 
prosperity.' Akbar sought to achieve these ends, and his admini- 
stration, as Moreland, has pointed out, was " severely practical.” 
A chief or raja who submitted ‘and agreed to pay a reasonable 
revenue, therefore, was commonly allowed to retain his posi- 
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tion of authority. His administrative system nevertheless, 
favoured the direct relations between the State and the indivi- 
dual peasant, the assessment and collection of revenue being con- 
trolled from the centre, and the officers having to account in 
detail for all receipts."^ It was in fact a centralised monarchy 
acting through a bureaucratic machinery ; all tlie strings of tlie 
government were in the Emperor’s own hands and controlled by 
him directly. Yet, for the sake of administrative convenience, 
there were the usual Departments : Military, Revenue, Justice 
and Religion. Prof. ( Sir ) J. N. Sarkar has given tire following 
description of them in his Mughal Administration : — 

I. Central Government 

‘The chief Departments of the Mu^al administration 
were : — 

1. The Exchequer and Revenue (under the High Divodn). 

2. 'The Imperial Household ( under the Khan-i-sdnimi ). 

3. The Military Pay and Accounts Office ( under the 
Imperial Bakslii ). 

4. Canon Law, both Civil and Criminal ( under the Chief 
Qazt ). 

5. Religious Endowments and Charity (under the Chief 
Sadr ). 

6. Censorship of Public Morals ( under the Muhtadib ). 

‘ Inferior to these, but ranking almost like the Departments, 
were : 

7. The Artillery (under the Adir Atish or Darogha-i-toph- 
Jihdnd ) . 

8. Intelligence and Posts ( under the Darogha of Dak- 
■chauki ) . 

‘The innumerable karklmtds (f. e., factories and stores), 
each under a darogha or superintendent, were not Depart- 
ments. Most of them were under the Khan-i-samdn.’ 


1. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, pp, 3 and 34, 
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1. The ChmiceltoT : The highest officer next to the Em- 
peror was called the Wazlr or Vakil. He was the Prime A'linister 
or Chancellor of the Empire, and under the later Mughals he 
exercised dictatorial authority, like the Mayors of the Palace 
in medieval France, or the Peshwas in India. He was always 
the Diwan as well, and in this capacity, the head of the Revenue 
Department. Like every great officer of the Mughal Govern- 
ment, he was e.xpected to command an army, and often did 
lead a short e.xpedition ; but the necessity of his constant 
attendance on the Emperor prevented him from taking charge 
of military operations for a long time or at a distance from tire 
Imperial camp. ‘Thus, in its origin the Wazifs post was a 
civil one, and his assumption of the supreme military direction 
was abnormal and a mark of Imperial decadence.’^ 

2. The Bakshi or Pay-Master : — ^Almost all officers of 
any rank being enrolled, at least in theory, as military com- 
manders, their salaries were calculated in terms of the con- 
tingents under them and passed by the Pay-Master of the 
Army. This officer at a later time was called the Afir or First 
Bakshi when he had under him three others, respectively called 
the Second, Third, and Fourth Bakshis. Greater particulars of 
this Department will be considered later. 

3. The Khan-i-saman or High Steivard : — ^This important 
officer was the head of the Imperial household. According to 
Manucci, “He had charge of the whole expenditure of the 
royal household in reference to both great and small things."^ 
All the personal staff of the Emperor was under his control, 
and he also supervised the Emperor’s daily expenditure (e.g., 
food, tents, stores, etc.). Often Wazirs were chosen from among 
tire Khan-i-samans. 

4. The Qazi-ul qnzat or Chief Judge : — This 'Qazi of the 
Imperial Camp’, as he was also designated, made all the ap- 
pointments of local qazis in various parts of the Empire. 

1. Sarkar, Mughal Adminislralion, pp. 22-3. 

2. Ibid., op. dt., p. 26 n. 
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5. The Sadr-tis-sudiir or Chief Sadr : — ^This officer was 

the Chief Civil Judge and Supervisor of the Endowments of 
land made by the Emperor or Princes, for the support of pious 
men, scholars, and monks. ‘ It was his duty to see that such 
grants were applied to the right purpose and also to scrutinise 
applications for fresh grants The Sadr was also the Em- 

peror’s almoner and had the spending of the vast sums which 
the Emperors set apart for charity in the month of Ramzan 
and other holy occasions, — amounting to IJ lakhs of rupees in 
the reign of Aurangzeb, and at Court ceremonies.^ Like the 
Chief Qazx, he also made the appointments of the local Sadr. 
For this post, men of the best Arabic scholarship and sanctity 
of life were sdected.’ 

6. Muhtasib or Censor of Public Morals : — ^His duties 
were to see that Muslims led lives according to the Prophet’s 
commands, and did not indulge in forbidden things. A part 
of the instructions issued to the censor ran— In the cities do 
not permit the sale of intoxicating drinks, nor the residence of 
‘professional women’ (tauiaif, dancing-girls), as it is opposed 
to the Sacred Law. Give good counsel and warning to those 
who violate the Quranic precepts. Do not show harshness (at 
first), for then they would give you trouble. First send advice 
to the leaders of these people, and if they do not listen to you, 
then report the case to the Govemor.’= 

II. Provincial Administration 

‘ The administrative agency in the provinces of the Mughal 
Empire,’ observes; Sarkar, ‘was an exact miniature of that of 
the Central Government.’ 'The Governor was officially called 
the Nazim, but popularly known as the Subahdar. The admi- 
nistration was concentrated at the provincial capital. Touch 
with the villages was maintained by (i) the fauzddr, (ii) the 
revenue collectors, (iii) zamtndatfs visits to the Subahdar, and 
(iv) the tours of the Subahdar himself. But in spite of all 

1. Ibid., p. 28. 

2. Ibid, pp. 30-1. 
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this the villagers led their own peaceful life under their local 
panchayat administration, imdisturbed for the most part by 
what took place in the rest of the world. 

The duties of the principal provincial officers were as 
follows : — 

1. The SubShdar : His chief function was to maintain 
order in his province to assist the collection of revenue, and 
to execute the Imperial jaimdns sent to him. He also collected 
the tribute due from the vassal princes in the neighbourhood 
of his jurisdiction. The instruction issued to a new subahdSr, 
though they look like counsels of perfection, were : 

‘ He ought to keep all classes of men pleased by good behaviour, 
and to see that the strong may not oppress the weak. He should 
keep all the oppressors down. . . .the siibahdar diould take care to 

recommend only worthy ofiidals for promotion and every month 

send two despatches to Court by dak-chauki reporting the occur- 
rences of the province. 

‘ When you are appmnted, you should engage a good dttvan,— 
a trustworthy and experienced man who has already done work in 
the service of some high grandee. — and a munsht (secretary) with 
similar ability and experience. You should secure a trustworthy 
mediator or friend {uiasilah) at Court to report promptly to the 
Emperor and take his orders on any affair of the province on which 
you may write to His Majesty 

‘Encourage the ryots to extend the cultivation and carry on 
agriculture with all their heart. Do not screw everything out of 
them. Reniembet^ that the. ryots are permanent (i.e., the only per- 
manent source of income to the State). Condliate the zanundars 
with presents; it is cheaper to keep them in hand thus than to 
repress them with troops.’^ 

2. The Provhtcial Divoan : He was the second officer m 
the province, and ‘the rival of the subdhddr.’ The two kept a 
jealous and strict watch over each other. The provincial 
Diwan was appointed by the Imperial officer of the same name, 
and was in constant correspondence with him. He was speci- 
ally charged to increase the cultivation and select only honest 

for the post of amn. Twice every month he was to report 
to the High Diwan the occurrences of the sitbah, with a state- 


1. Ibid., pp. 57-61. 
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merit of the cash balance with him. ‘ The Diivm was specially 
urged to appoint as collectors {kwffs and tah^ldars) practical 
men who were likely to induce the ryots to pay the govertwieni-^ 
dues of their own accord, without the ^lecessity of resorting to 
harshness or chaslisewotV {Manual, 13-14). The sanad of 
appointment ran : 

'Cause the extension of cultmtion and habitation in the vil- 
lages, Watdi over the Imperial treasury, that nobody may draw 
any money without due ivarrant. When due money is paid into the 
treasury from the chests of the fotadars and other sources, give 
receipts {quaz~uUivastd) to their agents. See that no official {amil) 
exacts any forbidden cess (abwab), 

"At the end of every agricultural season ascertain from the 
original (rough) papers the extortions and peculations of the dmils 
and recover for the Imperial treasury whatever may be due from 
them on this account. Report bad or dishonest ofnils to Govern- 
vient (i.e. to the High Diwdn) so that better mat may be appointed 
to replace thetju 

" If any amil has let arrears (of revenue) accumulate for many 
years, you ^ould collect the due amount from the villages in question 
by easy instalments at the rate of 5 per cent, every season. The 
taqavi loan given last year by Government should be realised in the 
first season of the present year. If they fail to pay or delay pay- 
ment, Government v/ill compel tlie Diivan and die amin to make 
the amount good. Send the papers of your Department 'to the Im- 
perial Record Office according to the regulations.^^ 

3. The Faiijdar : The faujddrs were assistants of the 
subahddr in the maintenance of peace and the discharge of 
all his executive duties. Each fanjddr was in charge of a divi- 
sion br district of the province. The following instructions 
were issued to them : — 

'A fanjddr diould be brave and polite in dealing witli his 
soldiers. He diould enlist in his contingent of armed retainers -only 

meii of known bravery and good family 

'Keep up your practice in the exercise of all weapons of war, 
in hunting and in riding horses, so as to keep yourself in a fit condi- 
tion and to be able to take the field promptly (when called upon 
to mardi to a scene of disturbance.) Do justice to the oppressed. 
{Manual, 34-36). 


1. Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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‘ Destroy tlie forts of lawless men and rebel chiefs as the best 
mpans of punishing them. Guard the roads, protect the revenue- 
payers. Assist and give (armed) support to the gumashtahs (agents) 
of the jagirdars (in the case of military fiefs) and the kroTis (in 
the case of Crown-lands) at the time of collecting the revenue. 

- ‘Forbid the blac ksmi ths to manufacture matchlocks. Urge the 
thamhddrs (men in command of the outposts or smaller areas with- 
in a jaujddit), whom you appointed under yourself, to take complete 
of their charges, to abstain from dispossessing the people 
from their rightful property and from levying any forbidden cess 
iabuiab) 

4. The Kotwal : The kotwal was the most important of 
the local officers. He was a man of all work, from the inspec- 
tion of prisoners to the observance of the Ilahi era and the 
various festivals by the people ; from the’ maintenance of the 
safety of the roads to the regulation of the markets ; from the 
inspection of weights and measures to the prevention of vice, 
and even wasteful extravagance by private individuals, ‘be- 
cause when a man spends in' excess of his income it is certain 
that he is doing something wrong.’ He was also charged to 
keep census of the houses and inhabitants in his jurisdiction, 
to keep an eye over visitors and foreigners coming in and going 
out, to maintain a body of informers to keep in touch with the 
daily and hourly happenings, etc., etc. No wonder, therefore, 
Abu-1 Fazl lays down—' The appropriate person for this office 
should be vigorous, experienced, active, deliberate, patient, as- 
tute, and humane.’! His duties are thus described in the Ain-i- 
Akbarl ; — 

‘Through his watchfulness and night-patrolling the dtizens 
should' enjoy the repose of security, and the evil-disposed lie in the 
slough of non-existence. He should keep a register of houses, and 
frequented roads, and engage the dtizens in a pledge of reciprocal 
assistance, and bind them to a common partidpation of weal and 
woe. He should form a quarter by the union of a certain number 
of habitations, and name one of his intelligent subordinates for 
its superintendence and recdve a daily report under his seal of those 
who enter or leave it, and of whatever events therein occur. And 
he should appoint as a spy one among the obscure residents with 


1. Ibid., pp. 63-65. 
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whom the others diould have no acquaintance, and keeping their 

reports in writing, employ a heedful scrutiny He diould 

minutely observe the income and expenditure of the various classes 
of men and by a refined address, make his vigUanca reflect honoia 
on his administration* Of every guild of artificers, he riiould name 
one as a guild-master, and another as broker, by whose intelligence 
the buaness of purchase and sale should be conducted From these 
he should require frequent reports. AVhen the night is a little ad- 
vanced, he diould prohibit people from entering or leaving the city. 

He ^ould set the idle to some handicraft He should discover* 

thieves and the goods they have stolen or be responable for the 
loss. He should so direct that no one shall demand a tax or cess 
save on arms, elephants, horses, cattle, camels, sheep, goats and 
merchandise. In every subah. a slight impost shall be levied at an 
appointed place. Old coins ^ould be given in to be melted down or 
consigned to the treasury as bullion. He should suffer no alteration 
in the value of the gold and silver coin of the realm, and its dimi- 
nution by wear in circulation he ^all recover to the value of the 
deficiency. He should rise his discretion in the reduction of prices 
and not allow purchase to be made outside the city. The ridi ^all 
not take beyond what is necessary for their consumption. He shall 
examine the weights and make the ser not more or less than 30 dams. 

In the gaz he should permit neither decrease nor increase, and 

restrain the people from the makmg, the dispensing, the buying or 
selling of whic, but refrain from vtvading the privacy of domestic 
life. Of the property of a deceased or missing person who may have 
no heir, he shall t^e an inventory and keep it in his care. He 
should reserve separate ferries and wells for men and women. He 
diould appofrit persons of respectable character to supply the public 
water-courses ; and prohibit women from riding on horseback. He 
should direct that no ox or buffalo or lunse, or camel be slaughtered, 
and forbid the restriction of personal liberty and the selling of slaves* 
He should not suffer a woman to be burnt against her inclination, 
nor a ciimtTial deserving of death, to be impaled, nor any one to be 
dreumdsed under the age of twelve, etc., etc.^ 

5. News Reporters : There were four kinds of news- 
reporters : (i) Hit wdkdUriavis ; (ii) sawanih-nigar ; (iii) 
the khufia-navis; and (iv) the harkarah. The first was^the 
regular reporter posted with the army, in the provinces, and in 
all the towns ; the latter were appointed, either occasionally or 


1. ffAnA-Akhari, ii, pp, 41-3. 
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legularly, to make sure that the uiakm-navtses sent correct news. 
"The news letters were sent to the 'daroghS-dakchmlii, i.e., Super- 
intendents of Posts and Intelligence, who handed them unopened 
to the Wazir to be placed before the Emperor. ‘These four 
classes 'of public intelligencers acted under the orders of this 
Darogha who was their official superior and protector. Some- 
HmpR an irate governor would publicly insult or beat the local 
news-writer for a report against himself and then the Darogha 
■would take up the cause of his subordinate, and get the offend- 
ing governor punished.’^ The arrangement was that ‘ wakSi 
siirniiH be sent once a week, sawanih twice, and the akhbSr of 
harkarahs once (? a month) and the despatches in cylinders 
(nalo) from the nazim and the diwan twice every month, in 
.addition to urgent matters (which are to be reported imme- 
diately).’^ 

6. Revenue Collectors : (i) The Krori or ‘ collector of 
•State dues’ was the real collector of revenue. The arrangement 
was first introduced by Akbar {Atn. i, p. 13), and signified an 
officer in charge of a district which was expected to yield a 
revenue of one Kror, of Datn (2^ lakhs of rupees). Later on 
the name was applied even to other collectors of state dues like 
the krons of ganj or 'collectors of markets. The sanad of ap- 
pointment read : — 

' Collect the revenue season by season as assessed by the amin, 
and pay it to the fotadar. With the advice of the faujdar and arntn, 
carefully deposit the njoney in the Imperial treasury, giving a receipt 
for it to the fotadar. Send to the Government Record Office your 
•abstract of accounts and statements of income and disbursements 
and other papers, as laid down in ffie regulations.’ The regulations 

‘The krori ought to entertain a body of militia (seAoaMaO 
proportionate to his jurisdiction and* collect the revenue without 
TiPgliEPTif-P and at the right time. He should not demand mahsul 
(the state due in cash or kind) from places not yet capable of pay- 
ing, lest their ryots should run away. 'He should urge bis subordi- 
nates not to realise anything in excess of the regulations, lest he 


1. Saikar, op. dt., p. 71. 

2. Ibid., p. 75, 
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^ould in the end be subject to wasUat (exaxiunation of accounts 
with a view to detect peculation). He sliould be honest (Mcnual, 
p. 66.)'! 

(ii) The Amin mid the Qanungo : The Anun, as his name 
implies, was an umpire between tlie State demanding revenue 
and the individual Tcyat paying Uie same. According to the 
Manual of the Duties of Officers, ‘ The amw's work is to cause 
the kingdom to be cultivated. Before the season of cultivation, 
he should take from the qanuiigoes the preceding ten years’ 
papers of the revenue assessment and area of the villages, ride 
to tlie villages in company with the krorts, chaudharts, gmiun- 
goes and zamlnddrs, inquire into tlie condition of the vil- 
lages, as regards their (culturable) area and the actual 
number of ploughs, compare the area given in the papers 
of the qanungo with the real area, and if the two do not agree, 
call upon the qanungo to explain, and censure the headmen (in 

the case of shortage) Then enquire whether the existing 

ploughs are sufficient for the cultivators of the village. If not, 

then grant taqavi (agricultural loans), for the purchase of 

oxen and seeds, taking bonds from the headmen for the re- 
covery of the loan with the first instalment of the next year’s 
revenue, and' indemnity-bonds from the kroris that they \vould 
realise the loan with the first instalment of the next yean’ 

The Qanungo was the living dictionary of the qantin or 
regulations regarding land. He kept registers of the value, 
tenure, extent, and transfers of lands, reporting deaths and 
successions of revenue-payers, and explaining when required, 
local practices and public regulations. The Manual states, 

‘ The Emperor’s business goes on in reliance on your papers- 
To your office belong the papers of division, comparison, etc. 

Keep two copies of the records, — one in your house and 

the other in your office (in diarge of your gnmashtah) so that 
one at least may be saved in case of fire or flpod.’= 

1. Ibid., p. 86. Read The Cambridge History of India, TV, 
pp. 109-110. 

2. Ibid, pp. 87-9, 
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The Ain-i-Akbari relates, ‘ In the fortieth year, of the Divine 

F'ft« S'hah Majesty’s dominions consisted of 

1 -en u s. hundred and five Sarkars (divisions of 
3l Subah subdivided into 2737 townships). When the ten years’ 

settlement (see below) of the revenue was martp , 

His Majesty apportioned the Empire into twelve divisions, to 
each of which he gave the name of Subah and distinguished 
them by the appellation of the tract of country or its capital 
dty. These were Allahabad, Agrfi, Oudh, Ajmer, Ahmadabad, 
Bihar, Bengal, Delhi, Kabul, liahore, Multan, !MMwa : and 
when Beriar, Khandedi, and Ahmadhagar were conquered, their 
number was fixed at fifteen.' This is followed by a detailed 
description of the provinces, their boundaries, administration, 
products, etc. 


III. Akbar’s Revenue System 

Land Revenue was the principal source of income to the 
Empire. The other sources of Imperial revenue were customs, 
mint, inheritance, presents, monopolies, and indemnities. Its 
total, according to the Ain., amounted to 363 krors of dams; 
the land-revenue alone (from the 12 subahs in 1579-80) was 
Rs. 90,744,000. Different systems obtained in different parts 
■of the country before Akbar’s conquest. Akbar’s policy was 
directed towards reducing these to a common system. The 
task was a very difficult one. In 1570-71 Muzaffar 
Turbatl and RSja Todar Mai were asked to revise the land- 
revenue assessments according to estimates framed by local 
qanungoes, and checked by ten officers at the head-quarters. 

Thus, for the first time since the establishment of the Mughal 
power, was the local knowledge 'of the old hereditary revenue 
• officials employed in determining the amount of the State de- 
“»and.”i In 1573, Todar Mai made his 
BaM^ast. * famous systematic survey of all the lands 
in Gujarat, which became the basis of his 
later reforms known as Todar Mai’s Bandobast. “There is 

1. Edwardes and Garrett, Mughal Rule in India, p. 198. 
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no name in medieval history”, says Lane-Poolc, "more re- 
nowned in India to the present day than that of Todar Mai, 
and the reason is that nothing in Akbar’s reforms more nearly 
touched the welfare of the people than the great financier's 
reconstruction of the revenue system,”^ Two years later, in 
1575-6, with the exception of Bengal, Bihar, and Gujarat a fresh 
survey was carried out, and the Empire was divided into 182 
equal fiscal units each roughly yielding a revenue of a kror of 
tmkas (?) or Rs. 250,000. Such a unit was made the charge 
of an officer called the jferori, described above. This artificial 
system was too mathematically perfect to succeed in practice, 
and had soon to be discarded. Consequently, a fresh attempt 
at reform was made in 1579-80. This resulted in the division 
of the Empire into the 12 snbahs already referred to, and the 
introduction of the ten-year's settlement. The history of these 
reforms is thus given in the Mn-i-Akbafi : — 

'When IChrajah Abdul Majid Asaf Khan was raised to the 
(Kgnity of Prime Minister, the total revenue was taken at an esti- 
mation, and the assignments were increased as the capnee of the 
moment suggested. And because at that lime the extent of the 
Empire n’as small, and there was a constant increase of dignities 
among the serv^ants of tlie State, the variations were contingent on 
the extent of corruption and self-interest. When this great office 
devolved on Muzaffar Khan and Raja Todar Mai, in the 15th year 
of the reign, a redistribution of the Imperial assessment was made 
through the and estimating the produce of the lands 

they made a fredi settlement. Ten qanxiti^ocs were appointed who 
collected the accounts from the provindal qammgoes and lodged’ 
them in the Imperial exchequer. Although this settlement was 
somewhat less than the preceding one, nevertheless there had been 
formerly a wide discrepancy between the estimates and the receipts. 

'When through the prudent management of the Sovereign the* 
Empire was enlarged in extent, it became difficult to ascertain each 
year the prices current and mudi inconvenience was caused by the- 
delay. On the one hand, the husbandman complained of extensive 
exactions, and, on the other, the holder of assigned lands was ag- 
grieved on account of the revenue balances. His Majesty devised a 
remedy for these evils and in the discernment of his world-adorning* 


1. Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India, p. 261* 
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TwinH fixed a settlement for ten years : the people were thus made 
contented and their gratitude was abundantly manifested. From the 
beginning of the 15th year of the divine era to the 24th, an aggre- 
gate of the rates of collection was formed and a tenth of the totm 
was fixed as the annual assessment ; but from the 20th to the 24tb 
year the collections were accurately determined and the five former 
ones accepted on the authority of persons of probity. The bffit crops 
were taken into account in each year and the year of the most 

abundant harvest accepted.’ ^ ^ 

This measurement of land was preceded by a refonn of 

the units of measurement ; the gaz, the tanab and the bhtga, 
were set and defined.^ When His Majesty had determined the 
gaz, the tanab, and the bhiga, in his profound sagacity he classi- 
fied the lands and fixed a different revenue to be pmd by each. 

‘Polai is land which is annually cultivated for each crop m 
succession and is never allowed to lie fallow. Parauti « land Mt 
out of cultivation for a time that it may recover its strength. CltachaT 
is land that has lain failow for three or four years. Banjar is land 

uncultivated for five years and more. 

'Of the two first kinds of land, there are three classes, good, 
middUng and bad. They add together the produce of eadi »rt, 
and a third of this represents the medium produce, onfr&ird part 
of which is exacted as the royal dues. The revenue levied by Sh 
Khan, which at the present day is repressed in all " 

the lowest rdte of assessment, generaUy obtained, ^d for *e con- 
venience of the cultivators and the soldiery, the value was taken in 

abov^enSLourable manner. He reduced the duty on mmi- 
■tZS from ten to five per cent and two per cent iwd^d 

between the patwari and the qanungo Slrtv 

amount to the income of Hindustan were remitted by H« ^jerty 
as a thanks-offering to the Almighty. Among these were the fol- 

capitation tax, the port duties, the pilgrim 
on various classes of artificers, Daroghas fees, Tahastldai's 
market duties passports, fees on the sale and purchase of a h(^se, 

fcl Srous in foe aU <ho» foP® 

the natives of Hindustan include under the term Soir fthat, were 
remitted. 


1, Atn-i-Akban, ii, pp* 58-62. 
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' When cither from excessive rain or through an inundation, Uie 
land falls out of cultivation, the husbandmen are, at first, in consider- 
able distress. In the first year therefore but two-fifths of Ike produce 
is taken ; in the second three-fifths : in the third four-fifths ; and 
in the fifth the ordinary revenue. According to differences of situa- 
tion the revenue is paid citlicr in money or in kind. In the third 
year the charges of 5 per cent, and one dam for each bhtgd arc 
added.'^ 

IV. The Army^ and Fleet 

We have stated above that the salaries of almost all im- 
portant officers of the Empire were disbursed by tlie Bakshi 
or Pay-Master General of the Army. They were all enrolled, 
whatever the nature of their actual duties, as military officers ; 
and tlieir status and emoluments were calculated in terms of 
the military contingents under them. Though on several oc- 
casions,” observes Prof. Sarkar, " we have officers invested with 
the title of sipah-saldr or *conunander of troops,’ it was only 
a mark of honour and they did not command the entire Mughal 
army. The Emperor was the only Commander-in-Chief.”® 

Abu-1 Fazl thus describes the organisation of the Imperial 
army : * 

' His Majesty guides the Imperial army by his excellent advice 
and counsel, and checks in various ways attempts at insubordination. 
He has divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, 
into several classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the coun- 
try.^ The prindpal grades of officers and classes of troops ^vere 
(1) Mansabdars, (2) Ahadis, (3) DakhtUs, and (4) the Infantry. 

1, Mamabdars. According to Abu-1 FazI, the Emperor ai> 
pointed the Mmisabdars 'from the Dabhashi (commander of ten) 
to the Dak Hazari (commander of ten thousand), limiting, however,- 
all commands above 5000, to his august sons (or nobles of the highest 
rank) 


1. Ibid., pp. 62-7. 

2. Read “Monsenate on Akbar’s Army” by Moreland, in the 
J. I. H., April 1936. 

3. Sarkar, op. cit.,| p. 25. 

4. Am-i-Akbatt, I, p. 231. 
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'The monthly granls made to the Matisabdars varied according 
to the condition of tlicir contingents. An officer whose contingent 
came np to his vwnsab, was put into tlie First Class of his rank ; 
if hi- r rA\’v,rrnt vTis one half and upwards of his fixed number, he 
wa^*. pri irto the Second Class ; the Third Class contained those 
conti:r»:r.:=^ vhirh were still less. Their salaries were as follows: — 



Monthly Salary in Rupees. 


ders f '■ - 

Isl Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

10,! '00 

60,000 




30,000 

29,000 

28,000 

1.000 

8,200 

8,100 

8,000 

500 

2,500 

2,300 

2,100 

100 

700 

600 

500 

10 

j 100 

1 

82h 

75 


These salaries included also the expenses of the conting- 
ents maintained by each Mcrisabdar. But, as pointed out 
above, few Monsabddrs actually maintained tlic full comple- 
ment indicating their rank. A commander of 100, if he had 
his full establishment, had to spend Rs. 313 ; one of 1,000, 
Rs. 3015} ; and of 5.000, ’Rs. 10,637. 

Tlic hiehcr Maytsabdars were mostly Governors of Subahs, 
They were at first c.allcd Sipdksdldrs; towards the end of 
Al:bcir*5 rcitrn they were known as Haklvis and aftenvards, 
Sdkib Subnh or Sfdwkddr, and still later merely Subah. The 
other Mc^isabdcrs held jdglrs which after Akbar frequently 
cliangcd hands. 

The contingents of the Mmtsabdars formed tlie greater 
part of tlie army, and were inspected fiom time to time. 
Thev were paid from the central or the local treasurico. 
Badfiunl states : ‘ Shahbaz Khan, the A/Ir Bakshl introduced 
the custom and rule of the ddgli o viahaHi (branding of 
animals), which had been the rule of Alau-d din IChilji and 
afterwards the law under Sher Shah. It was settled that 
every Amir should commence as a Commander of Twenty 

21 
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,{bisti), and be ready with his followers to mount guard 

and when, according to the rule, he had brought tlie horses of 
his twenty troopers to be branded, he was then tobcmadeaScJi 
or Commander of 100 or more. They were likewise to keep 
d^hants, horses, and camels, in proportion to their Matisabr 
according to tlie same rule. Wlien they had brought to the 
masters their new contingents complete, they were to be 
promoted according to their merits and circumstances to the 
post of Hazan, Duhazml and even Pdnjhazarl, which is the 
highest Mmsab (for other than Princes of the royal blood ; 
Kaja Man Singh, who held a Mansab of 7,000, was an excep- 
tion) ; but if they did not do well at tlie musters they were 
to be put down.^ 

2. Ahadis, — There were many brave and worthy persons,’ says 
Abu-1 Fazl, ‘ whom His Majesty does not appoint to a mansab, but 
whom he frees from being under the orders of any one. Sudi persons 
belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty, and are dignified 
by their independence. They go llirough the sdiool of learning tlieir 
duties, and have their knowledge tested. These were the Ahadis, 

* For the sake of the convenience of the Ahadis, a separate Ditvan 
and a pay-master are appointed, and one of the great /twiirs is their 

chief Many Ahadis have indeed more than Rs. 500 per mensem 

In the beginning when their rank was first established, 

some Ahadis mustered eight horses; but now the limit is five.. 

A hadis arc mustered every four months, when on a certi ficate 
signed by* tlie Ditcan and the Bakshi, which is called now-a-days 
Tahchihah, the clerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be 
counter-signed by the principal grandees. This tlie treasurer keeps 

and pays the claim On joining tlie service, an Ahadi generally 

finds his, own horse ; but aftenvards gets it from tlie Government. 

Those who are in want of horses, are continually taken before* 

His Majesty, who gives away many horses as presents or as part 
of the pay, one half being reckoned as grant, and tlie other half 

1. Ibid., pp. 236-47— Read Prof. Sri Ram Sharma, “ Organiza- 
tion of public services in Mughal India (1526-1707)” in J. B. O. 
R. S., XXIII, 1937, pL 2, pp. 1-54. Also “Rank in the Mogul 
State Service ” by Moreland in J. R. A. S-, Oct. 1936 ; “ Zat Rank 
in the Mughal Army ” by Moreland, in J. I. H., Dec. 1936 ; and 
“Some Notes on Mugjial Mansabs” by C. S. K. Rao Sahib, ia 
ibid. April, 1937, 
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being deducted in four instalments at the subsequent four musters ;• 
or, if the Ahadi be in debt, in dght instalments.'^ 

3. Diakhilt—‘'A fixed number of troops are handed over to 
the Mansabdats; but they are paid by the State. His Majesty 
has ordered to designate these infantry soldiers in the descnptiva 
rolls as nitMh suwaran, or half troopers. 

'The fourth part of Dakhiti. troops are matchlock-bearers t 
the others carry bows. 

‘ Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to. 
this dass/^ 

4. Infantry.— They are of various kinds, and perform remark- 
able duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their 
several ranks, and guides great and small in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

‘The First Class gets 500 dams; the Second, 400 dams; the 
Third, 300 dams; the Fourth, 240 dams (Re. li=40 dams.) 

‘There are 12,000 Imperial matchlock-bearers. Attached to this 
service is an ^perienced BitikcJii, an honest treasurer and an active 
Darogah. A few bandugcliis are selected for these offices ; the others 
hold the following ranks : — 

‘Some are tfistinguished by their experience and zeal and are 
therefore appointed over a certain number of others, so that uni- 
formity may pervade the whole, and the duties be performed with 
propriety and understanding. The pay of these (non-commissioned) 
officers is of four grades, First, 300 {dams ; Second, 280 dams ; 
Third, 270 dams; Fourth, 260 dams. 

‘Common bandugcliis are divided into five classes, and each class* 
into three sub-divisions. First Class, 250, 240 and 230 dams.. 
Second Class, 220, 210, 200 dams. Third Class, 190, 180, and 170 
dams. Fourth Class, 160, 150, and 140 dams. Fifth Class, 130,. 
120, and 110 dams.' 

Besides these regular troops there were a number of 
miscellaneous camp-followers like the runners, wrestlers, and 
Pdlki-bearers. About the last the Ain. says, ‘They form a 
dass of foot-servants peculiar to India. They carry heavy 
loads on their shoulders and travel through mountains and', 
valleys. 'With their Pdlkls, singlidsans, chaudols, and dulis, 
they walk so evenly, that the man inside is not inconveniencecE 

1. Ain-i Akbari, I, pp. 249-50. 

2. Ibid., p. 254. 
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by any jolting.^ There are many in this country, but tlie best 

•came from the Dakhin and Bengal The pay of a head 

'bearer varies from 192 to 384 dams. Common bearers get 
from 120 to 160 dams"- 

‘ When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and 
enquired into the quality of the horses, ^ he 
^ Army Regula- ordered that upright Bitikchzs should make 
out descriptive rolls of the soldiers and 
write down their peculiar marks. Their ages, the names of their 
fathers, dwelling-places, and race, were to be registered. A 
Darogha also was appointed whose duty it was to see that the 
men were not unnecessarily detained. They were to perform 
their duties without taking bribes or asking for remunera- 
tions 

*His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officers 
who have to look after the condition of the men, their horses, 
and the stipulated amount of pay,' 

Various signs were used for branding horses. ' At last, numerals 
were introduced, which plan best fmstratcs fraudulent practices. 
They make iron numerals, by which all indistinctness is avoided 
These new signs are likewise put on the right thigh The care- 

fulness with which the S 3 "stem of marking horses w’as .attended to, 

resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses Horses 

answering the description in the rolls were even hired, and substituted 
for the old ones ; but as the mark was not forthcoming, the deception 
was detected, and the soldiers thus learnt to be honest 

'The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts 
each of which mounts guard for the space of one month. This 
gives all troops, whether near or far, an opportunity to 
come to Court and to partake of the liberty of His Majesty. 

1. Cf, Gaily O gaily we glide and we sing. 

We bear her along like a pearl on a string. — 

Sarojini Naidu, Palanquln-Bcarers* 

2. AiK-i Ahhait, I, pp. 251-54, 

3. 'They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs, 
Persian horses, Mujannas, Turki horses, Yabus, Tazis, and Janglah 
horses.' — ^Ibid, Ain 2. On the Animals of the Artny, pp. 233-36. 
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But those who are stationed at the frontiers, or told off for 
any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 
condition, and continue to perform His Majesty’s special orders. 
On the first of every solar month, the guards are drawn up 
to salute His Majesty, as is usual on weekly parades, and are 
then distinguished by royal marks of favour. 

‘The Imperial army has also been divided into twelve 
other divisions,, each of which is selected in turn, to come to 
Court for one year and do duty near the person of His Majesty. 

‘His Majesty generally inspects the guards himself, and 
takes notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. ..If 
His Majesty is prevented by more important affairs from 
attending, one of the Princes is ordered to inspect the guards. 
From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their duties 
as also from a regard to general efiiciency. His Majesty pays 
attention to the guards. If any one is absent without having 
a proper excuse, or from laziness, he is fined one week’s pay, 
or receives a suitable reprimand.’^ 

‘ The order of the Household, the efiBciency of the Army, 
and the welfare of the Country, are inti- 
The Arsenal, j^gteiy connected with the state of this 
department ; hence His Majesty gives it eveiy attention, and 
looks scmtinizingly into its working order. He introduces all 
sorts of new methods, and studies their applicability to prac- 
tical purposes.'® 

'Guns are wonderful lodes for protecting the august edifice of 
the State; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the 
exception of Turkey, there is perhaps nd country which in its guns 
has more means of securing the Government than this. There are 
now-a-days guns made of such a size that the ball weighs 12 vians; 
several d^hants and a thousand cattle are required to transport 
one. His Majesty looks upon the care bestowed on the effidency 
of this brandi as one of the higher objects of a King, and devotes 
to it much of his time. Darogalis and dever derks are appointed, 
to keep the whole in proper working order 


1. Ibid., pp. 255-58. 

2. Ibid., p. 109. 
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*Thc Iini>crial guns arc carefully distributed over the whole 
Idngdom, and each Sfibah has that kind whicli is fit for it for the 
5 icgc of fortresses and for naval engagements. His Majesty hai 
sepinatc guns made, whidi accompany his victorious armies on 
Hieir inarclics. ... 

Aviirs and Ahadts arc on staff employ in Uiis branch. The 
pay of Uie foot varies from 100 to 400 davis, 

' Matchlocks arc now made so strong, tliat they do not burst, 
though let off when filled to the top. Formerly they could not 
fill them to more Uian a quarter. Besides, they made them 
the hammer and tlic anvil by flattening pieces of iron, and joining 
the flattened edges of boUi sides. Some left tlicm, from foresight, 
on one side open ; but numerous accidents w'crc the results, 
especially in tlic former kind. His Majesty has invented an excel- 
lent method of construction : They flatten iron, and twist it round 
obliquely in tlie form of a roll, so tliat Uic folds get longer at 
cverj' twist ; then they join the folds, not edge to edge, but, so as 
to allow them to lie one over the other, and licat them gradually 
in the fire. They also take c>'lindrical pieces of iron, and pierce 
tlicm wben hot with an iron pin. Three or four of sucli pieces 
make one gun or, in the case of smaller ones, two. Guns arc 
often made of a length of two yards; those of a smaller kind are 
one and a quarter yards long. .. .Bullets arc also made v) to 

cut like a sword Several things arc marked on evcr>' matchlod:, 

the weight of the raw and tlic manufactured iron ; the place 
where the iron is taken from ; the workman ; llie place where the 

gun is made; the date ; its number 

•Formerly a strong man had to work a long time with iron 
instruments, in order to dean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his 
practical knowledge, has invented a wheel, by the motion of which 
sixteen bairds may be cleaned in a vcr>* riiort time. Tlic wheel 
is turned by a cow'.’^ 

This department is of great use for the successful opera- 
tions of the army, and for the benefit of 
The Fleet. country in general ; it furnishes means 

of obtaining things of value, provided for agriculture, and His 
Majesty's household. His Majesty, in fostering the source of 
power, keeps four objects in view, and looks upon promoting 
the efficiency of this department as an act of divine worship. 

"Firstly . — ^The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrj'- 
ing elephants. Some are made in such a manner as to be of use 
1. Ibid., pp. 112-15, 
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in sieges and for the conquest of strong forts. Experienced* officers 
look upon ships as if the/ were houses and dromedaries and use 
them as excellent means of conquest, ,So espedally in Turkey, 
Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His Majesty's Empire, 
riiips are numerous ; but in Bengal, Kashmir, and T'hat'ha (Sindh) 
they are the pivot of all commerce. ..Along with the coast of the 
ocean, in the west, east, and south of India, large diips are built, 
which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been put into 
excellent condition, and ffie experience of seamen has much im- 
proved. Large ships are also built at Ilababas and Lahore and are 
then sent to ^the coast. 

* Secondly, — To appoint experienced seamen, acquainted with 
the tides, the depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds 
blow, and their advantages and disadvantages. They must be fami- 
liar with shallows and banks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and 
strong, a good swimmer, kind-hearted, hard-working, capable of bear- 
ing fatigue^ patient, in fact he must possess all good qualities. Men 
of such character can only be found after much trouble. The best sea- 
men came from Malibar (Malabar). 

‘ Thirdly, — ^An experienced man has been appointed to look 
after the rivers, . . As he possesses experience, he settles every diffi- 
culty which arises regarding fords, and takes care that such places 
are not overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, 

or full of mud. He regulates the number of passengers 

that a ferry-boat may carry ; he must not allow travellers to be 
delayed, and sees that poor people are passed over gratis. He 
ought not to allow people to swim across, or wares to be 
deposited anywhere else but at fording places. He should also 
prevent people from crossing at night unless in cases of necesrity. 

‘ Fourthly, — ^The remission of duties. His Majesty, in his 
mercy, has remitted many tolls, though the income derived from 
them equalled the revenue of a whole country. He only wishes 
that boatmen should get their wages. The State takes certain taxes 
in harbour places; but they never exceed 2i per cent., which is 

so little compared with the taxes formerly levied, and merchants 

look upon harbour taxes as totally remitted. 

* The following sums are levied as river tolls : — For every boat 
Re. 1 per kos, at the rate of 1000 mans, provided the boat and the 
men belong to one and the same owner. But if the boat belongs 
to another man and everything in the boat to the man who has 
hired it, the tax is Re. 1 for every 2^ kos. At ferry places, an 
elephant has to pay lOd, for crosang; a laden cart, Ad,; same, 
empty, 2d.; a laden camel, Id.; empty camels, horses, cattle with 
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their things, lirf.I same, empty, id. Other beasts of burden pay 
l|16d.; which includes the toll due by the driver. Twenty people 
pay Id. for crossing ; but they are often taken gratis. 

'The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collect- 
ed go to the state ( the rest to the boatmen ). 

'Merchants arc therefore well treated, and the articles of 
foreign countries are imported in large quantities.'^ 

V. The Imperial Mint 

To complete this brief survey of Akbaris administration 
wc might add one more extract from the Atn^-Akban, about 
the Imperial Mint. 

' As the successful working of the Mint,' writes Abu-I Fazl, 
* increases the treasure, and is the source of despatch for every 

department, I shall mention a few details The 

success of this department lies in the appointment of intelli- 
gent, zealous and upright workmen, and the edifice of the 
world is built upon their attention and carefulness. Only two 
officers of this department are mentioned by Abu-1 Fazl, viz.> 
the Darogdh and the Shirafi.- He also gives the description 
of the following coins : — 

^I, The Sltansdh is a round coin weighing 101 toldhs, 9 
A r \A r • mdshdhs, and 7 surkhs, in ^■aIue equal to ,100 
A. oold U)ins. On the field of one side 

is engraved the name of His Majesty, and on tlie five arches in 
the border, --the great Sultan, the distinguidied Emperor, may God 
perpetuate liis kingdom and his reign ! Struck at the capital Agra/ 
On the reverse is the bemUiiul formula ( Kalimah ) and the follow- 
ing verse of the Qoran ; " God is bountiful unto whom he pleaseth, 
without measure ; and round about arc the names of the first four 
CaKfs/'« . 

2. There is another gold coin, of the same name and riiapc, 
wdghing 97 toldhs and 8 mashdhs, in value equal to 100 round 
mtthuTs^ at 11 mashahst eadi. It has the same impression as the 
preceding. 


1. Ibid., pp. 279-82. 

2. Ibid., pp. 16-18. 

3- For alterations of these * coin-legends ’ later in Akbar's reign 
see Ibid., pp. 27-8. 



KEY TO COINS OF THE EMPIRE.^ 

1. Babur : 

O’lf. — in diclo the halimalr, margin, in segments, portions 
of 


(‘‘ A1j.\ Bekr, tlie faithful sen-ant") 

(■' L'niar, the discriminator between light and wrong”) 

ui-f/' 0 ^ 


("Ulhman, tlie father of two lights”) 



(" All, the pleasing to god ") 

Kcv . — within flattened mihrabi area, 

‘V r "V e U 5 h_,. li J I joji 


above 


(" The most great Sultan, the illustrious Emperor. ") 
below 


4Jl!s3u,. J 4^L» Ia? ^ I 

("May God. Most High perpetuate the kingdom and 
■ sovereignty ”) and 


JjfeV 

(” Struck at Lahore.") 

‘ Prepared with the kind assistance of my colleague Prof. B. D. 
Verma, M.A., M.F.— .Author. 



5. Jahangir : 

Jahangir, nimbate, seated cross legged on throne 
her/1 to left, gf'hlet in right hand. 

Arou'id 

o u» o .i3>- 

m % * ^ ^ 

" Destiny on coin of gold has drawn the portrait of His 
Maierty Siiah Jahangir. ”) 

i'cv . — sun in square compartment in centre ; to left 

\ * Y r 

" Struck at Ajmer 1023." 

To right k 

(“ 0 thou fixed one ”) 

and ^ 

- ("Year 9") 
above and below 

! 4j 5 1 _j 

( "The letters of Jahangir and Allah-u-Altbar are equal in 
value from the beginning of time.”) 

6. Shah Jahan : 

6. Obv . — the Unlhmh, in 3 lines ; 
below 

0 1 X jbl 

(“ Struck at Ahmadabad in the month Khurdad of the 
Ilahi year 2") 



Civ) 


m 

Rev.— 

tf jlfr 0 li i U Ci 


N^VAO- 

(“The second S^b-i-Qiran, Shihab-ud-din Muham- 
Shah Jahan Badshah Ghazi, year 1038.”) 


7. Aurangzeb: 


Obv . — 


\*vr oU 

(" Struck money through the world like the shining sun 
Shah Aurangzeb Alamgir.”) 

^ jK^ Q Aai 

cry'^ 

(“ Struck at Tatta in the 5th year of the accession asso- 
ciated with auspiciousness ”.) 



Sharma, Mushal Empire] 



Sr etch //>' A/i. iV. Amhdekar 


COINS OF THE EMPIRE 
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3. The Rahas is Uie half of each of tlie t\YO prcce^ng coins. 
It is sometimes made square. 

4. The AUinah is the fourth part of tlic sliattsah, round and' 
square, 

5. Tlic Dhjsat, of the same two forms as the atDiah, in value 
equal to one-fifth of tlic first coin. 

There are alfo gold coins of the same shape and impression 
equal to one-cightli, one-tenlh, one-twcnticlh, onc-lwcnty-fiftli of Uie 
sltunsah. 


6. Tile Chupd (or Jur.cl), of a square form, in llic fiftieth part 
of the sliatisah, in value equal to two vnihurs/ 


Tlie description of twenty oilier gold coins follows. Then the 
Aht. staler * regards gold coins, the aisiom followed in the 

Imperial Mint is to coin Lali Jalatts, Dliatis and il/ans, 
cadi coin for the space of a month. The other gold coins 
arc never stamped witiiout spcdal orders.' The first of these is 10th 
in Abu-I Fad’s list, and is s:dd to be of the same weight and value 
as the J!akf (12 viiiahdhs, 13 surkhs = Rs. 101. The second was 
half, and tlie Uiird one-fourth of tlic jalaJi. 

' 1 The Rupee is round, and weighs 114 mashahs. It was first 
. introduced in the lime of Slier Khan. It was 

B. Silver Coins. perfected during this reign, and received a new 
stamp, one side “ AUahu Ahber, jalla jallaluku*' and on tlic other 
the dale. AUkou^h the niarkct price is sometimes more or Jess 
than 40 dams, yet this rtf Jim is clivays set upon it in ike payment 


of salaries, 

2. Tlic JaJalah is of a square form, which was introduced dur- 
ing the present reign. In value and stamp it is Uie same as No. 1. 

3. Tlie Derb is half a Jclalah, 

4. The Cltarn is a quarter Jalalak. 

5. The Penden is a fiflli of the Jalalak. 

6. The Asht in the eighth part of tlic Jalatah. 

7. Tlie Dasa is onc-tcntli of the Jalalak. 

8. Tlic Kale is the sixteenth part of the Jalalak, 

9. Tlic Sttki is onc-twentictli 'of the JalSlah. 

' The same fractional parts arc adopted for tlie [ round ) Rupee, 
whidi is however different in form. 

1. Tlic Dam wcigli*^ 5 tankas, i.c. 1 tolah, 8 mSshahs, and 
7 surkhs; it is the fortieth part of the rupee. 
C Gippcr Coins. ^.jjg called Paisah, and also 

Eahldrt; now it is knofwn under this name {dam). On one side the- 
place where it was struck is given, and on the oUier the date. 
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For the purpose of calculation, the dam is divided into 23 parts, 
each of which is called a jctal This imaginary division is used only 
by accountants. 

2. The Adkelah is half of a dam. 

3. The Patdah is a quarter dam. 

4. The Damn is one-eighth of a damJ 

Note . — ^ In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined. • . 
in many parts of the Empire ; now gold coins are struck at 
four places only, viz., at the seat of the government, in .Bengal, 
Ahmcdabad, and ICabul. Silver and copper are likewise coined at 
the places, and at — ^Ilahabad, Agrah, Ujain, Surat, Dilli, Patna, 
I^shmir, Labor, Multan, Tandah. In twenty-eight towns copper 
coins only arc stnicjc, viz,, Ajmir, Audh, Atak, Ahvar, Badaon, 
Banaras, Bhakkar, Bahrah, Patan, Jaunpur, Jalandhar, Hardw^ar, 
Hisar Flruzah, ICalpT, Gwalior, Gorakhpur, Kalanaur, Lakhnnu, 
Mandu, Nagor, Sirhind, Siyalkot, Saronj, Saliaianpur, Sarangpur, 
Sambal, Qanauj, Rantambhur. 

‘Mercantile affairs in this country* are mostly transacted in 
round mithurs, rupees, and ddms*^ 

The Flemish writer De Laet ( 1593-1649 ) states : The 
wealth of this prince can be estimated : 

Akbar’s Trea- firstly, from the size of the territories which 
sures. 

he controls ( these form an Empire larger 
than tliat of Persia and equal to, if not greater Uian, that 
of Turkey ) ; secondly, from the fact that no onedn his Empire 
has any possessions at all except what he holds through the 
prince’s liberality and at his pleasure, and tliat he himself 
inherits the property not only of all dead magnates, but also 
of inferior persons, taking for himself as much as he pleases 
of what they leave ; and thirdly, from the immense gifts which 
are bestowed upon him every day not only by his subjects but 
also by foreign princes.- Although De Laet really wrote this 
'Of Jahan^r, his statement is equally well applicable to Akbar. 
Further on he obsewes, on the death of ‘ Achabar, grandfather 
of the prince now reigning [ShSh Jahan.], his treasures were 
carefully counted, and w'ere found to amount in all (including 

1. For more particulars about Akbar’s coinage see ibid., pp. 
*37-37. 

2. J. S. Hoyland, The Empire of the Great MogoJ, p, 107, 
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.■gold ) sUver and copper, both wrought and unwrought, together 
with jewels and all manners of housdxold commodities to 34 
crores, 82 lacks, and 26,386 rupees (i.e., to Rs. 348,226,3861) : 
of this total Rs. 198,346,6661 was in specie of all descriptions.'^ 
This treasure included, besides fine porcelain, cloth of gold 
from Persia, Turkey, GuzerSt and Europe; muslins from 
Bengala, and woollen doth from Europe, Persia, and Tartary ; 
also books written by great authors, beautifully bound, to the 
number of 24,000, estimated at Rs. 6,463,731 in value,’ etc.. 
Prof. Banerjee, commenting upon this, writes, “The inventory 
of the treasure of Akbar is an unique contribution of De Laet. 
It agrees with the later accounts of Manddslo (1638) and 

Manrique (1649) Total comes to 40 millions. The 

purchasing power of money was six times greater than the pre- 
war rate, say, in 1914. In other words, the total brings us to 
the huge figure of £240 million sterling. Henry VII (who died 
in 1509 ) left £1,800,000 in bullion and was considered rich. 
Henry VIII debased the coinage, and Elizabeth left behind a 
debt of £400,000 and huge number of farthingales ! ” ® 


• VI. Social and Religious Reforms® 

With all his genius for practical achievement, Akbar was 
essentially an idealist and a dreamer. In addition to his con- 
quests and administrative organisation described above, he also 
aimed at what Abu-1 Fazl calls ‘the reformation of the m^ers 
of the people.’ Thus, while on the one hand, he jorbade infan- 
ticide, sail, excessive indulgence in intoxicating drinks, cow- 
slaughter, etc., on the other, he encouraged widow remarriage, 
abolished the invidious pilgrim-tax and jiziya, arid tried to 
rPTWpnt the differences between the two main sections of his 
people— Hindus and Muslims— by setting an example of inter- 
communal wedding, making no distinction of caste or creed in 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Ibid., pp. 107-9. 

Ibid., pp. 111-12. . 

Read "Akbar’s Religious Policy’’ by Sri Ram Sharma, 


I. H. Q., XIII, 2, 3, 1937. 


in 
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tile conferment of high titles and offices, and above all, by- 
attempting to establish a new faitli which should be the har- 
binger of a new world : ‘For an Empire ruled by one head,’ 
Akbar rightly considered, ‘it was a bad thing to have the 
members divided among themselves, and at variance one with 

the other We ought, therefore, to bring them all into 

one, but in such a fashion that they should be 071c and all 
with the great advantage of not losing what is good in any one 
religion, while gaining whatever is better in another. Iti that 
way ho 7 iouT woiild be rendered to God, peace would be given 
to the peoples, a/id security to the Empire’.^ 

This glorious idealism of Akbar has been much misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. Bartoli saw in it only Akbar’s 
‘astute and knavish policy.’ Even Vincent Smith speaks of 
" The fit of religious frenzy which assailed Akbar at the begin- 
ning of May 1578,” " a symptom of the intense interest in the 
claims of rival religions which he manifested in 1578-79 prior 
to the signing of the infallibility decree in September of tlie 
latter year.”® He further declares, “The Divine Faith was a 
7}Jomtmcnt of Akbar's folly, not of his wisdom .... Tlie 
whole sdieme was the outcome of ridiculous vanitj', a mon- 
strous growth of unrestrained autocracy."^ In view of this 
unrestrained criticism it is necessary to go into a detailed exa- 
mination of Akbar’s religious and sodal reforms.-* 

Far from being the ‘monument of Akbar’s folly,' the 
Din-i llalii, as the new faith was called 
Din-i Ilahi. crowning expression of the 

Emperor’s national idealism. Akbar, at least in this respect, is 
not to be judged by the statements of the Jesuits alone. Being 

1. Ac. to Bartoli, cited by Smith, Akbar, pp. 211-12. 

2. Ibid., p. 163. 

3. Ibid., p. 222. 

4. In support of the view upheld in the present volume the 
reader id strongly recommended to read the chapter on Din^-Jlahi 
in The Mughal Empire by Mr. S. M. Jaffar. The opposite view 
is maintained in C. H. I., IV, pp. ,129-132. 
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Iceenly disappointed in their expectations of converting the 
-Emperor, these European missionaries became too prone to 
.give credence to statements discrediting Akbar. To cite 
Badauni in confirmation of the Jesuits, is only to call in two 
prejudiced witnesses instead of one, A -fair judge ought to make 
-sure, especially before jumping into a condemnation, that the 
■witnesses themselves are above suspicion. We shall, therefore, 
consider accounts of the Din-i Ilahl given by two rival witnesses, 
Abu-1 Fazl and Badauni, and try to arrive at the truth on the 
merits of their evidence. 

‘Whenever, from lucky circumstances,’ says Abu-1 Fad, 
■*the time arrives that a nation learns to understand how to 
worship truth, the people will naturally look to their King on 
-account of the high position which he occupies, and accept him 

to be their spiritual leader as well A King will therefore 

sometimes observe the element of harmony in a multitude of 
things, or sometimes, reversely, a multitude of things in that 
which is apparently one ; for he sits on the throne of distinc- 
tion, and is thus equally removed from joy or sorrow. Now 
this is the case with the monarch of the present age ( Akbar ), 

He now is the spiritual guide of the nation, and sees in 

the performance of this duty a means of pleasing God.’^ 

This was the outlook of the age, and, as we have pointed 
•out in our Introduction, we are not to forget that elsewhere 
than in India, people had not outgrown the belief : cujus regio 
•ejus religio. England looked to the Tudors to save the nation, 
.and the Tudors expected the people to behave themselves. At 
-least under .Akbar there were no ‘Smithfidd fires’, and the 
King did not seek to change the creed of a nation because he 
•desired to get rid of an old wife in order to marry Her 
•-chamber-maid ! 

Admitting the need for a national church, there is nothing 
ridiculous in conceiving a new ritual. .Akbar declared himself 
the spiritual no. less than the temporal head of the State ; but 


1. Ain-i-Akban, i. pp. 163-4. 
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he never forced on the people any Act of Supremacy or Uni- 
formity. * In the magnanimity of his heart, he never thinks of 
his perfection,' says Abu-1 Fazl, ‘though he is the ornament of 

the world Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance 

diewn by His Majesty in admitting novices, there are many 
thousands, men of all classes, who have cast over their shoulders 
the mantle of belief, and look upon their conversion to the New 
Faith as the means of obtaining every blessing . . . 

'The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, 
observe the following custom. One says **Attahu Akbar ” ; and the 
other responds, J alia Jalaluhu*\ The motive of His Majesty in 
laying down this mode of salutation is to remind men to think of 
the origin of their existence, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, 
and grateful remembrance. 

' It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner* 
usually given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member 
should prepare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provi- 
sions for his last journey. 

' Each member is to give a party on the aimivereary of his 
birth-day, and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, 
and thus prepare provisions for the long journey. 

'His Majesty has also ordered that members should abstain 
from eating flesh. Tliey may allow others to eat flesh, without 
toucfhing it themselves; but during tlie month of. their birth they 
are not even to approadi meat. Noi* dial! members go near any- 
thing that they have themselves slain ; nor eat of it. Neither shall 
tliey make use of the same vessels with butchers, fishers, and bird- 
catchers. 

'Mtembers ^ould not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren 
women ; nor with girls under the age of pub^y.'i 

Badauni was an uncompromising critic of Akbafs innova- 
Ba^urf’s Com- ^ions. He was the very antithesis of Abu-1 
ments. Fazl. He looked upon Akbar as one lost to 

Idam. " His historical work, entitled Muntdkhab-ut Tawarikh,'* 
says Blochmann, “is much prized as written by an enemy of 
Akbar, whose character, in its grandeur and its failings, is much, 
more pronunent than in the Akbamama, or the Tabaqat-i- 
'Akban or the Maasiri Rahimt. It is especially of value for 


1. Ibid., pp. 165-7, 
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the religious views of the Emperor, and contains interesting, 
biographies of most famous men and poets of Akbar’s time." ^ 

‘ In this year ( 987-4.),’ writes Badauni, ‘ His Majesty was. 
-anxious to unite in his person the powers of the State and those 
of the Church ; for he could not bear to be subordinate to- 
any one. As he had heard that the Prophet, his lawful 
successors, and some of the most powerful Kings, as Amir 
Timur, and Mirza Ulugh B6g, and several others, had them- 
selves read the Khutbah (the Friday prayer), he resolved to 
do the same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but 
in reality to appear in the public as the Mujtahtd of the age. 
Accordingly, on Friday, the first Jumada-l avowal 987, in the- 
Jami Masjid of Fathpur, which he had built near the palace. 

His Majesty commenced to read the Khutbah .These- 

are the verses — 

“ The Lord has given me the Empire, 

And a wise heart, and a strong arm. 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice. 

And has removed from thoughts everything but justice. 
His praise surpasses mzm’s understanding. 

Great is His power, AUahu Akbar !’’ 

‘In the same year ( 987 ), a document made its appear- 
ance, which bore the signatures and seals of Makhdum-ul mulk 

of Sheikh Abdunnabi of Cadr Jahan, the MujR of the 

Empire, of Sheikh Mubarik, the deepest writer of the age, and 
GhSa Khfin of Badaldishim, who stood unrivalled in the various, 
sciences 


THE DOCUMENT 

"Whereas Hindustan has now become the centre of security 
and peace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of 
people, especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and-; 
chosen this country for their home. Now we, the prawipal Ulamas, 
who are not only well-versed in the severed departments of the law 
and in the principles of jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the- 


1. Ibid., p. 104 n 2. 
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edicts which rest on reason or testimony^ but are also known jar out 
piety and honest intentions^ have duly considered the deep meaning, 
first of the verse of Qoran ( Sun IV, 62.) : 

' Obey God and obey the Prophet, and those who have authority 
among you/ and secondly, of the genuine tradition : * Surdy, the ' 
man ivho is dearest to God on the day of judgment, w the 
Imam f Adil; whosoever obeys the Amtr, obeys Me; and whoever 
rebels against him, rebels against me/ and thirdly, of several 
other proofs based on reasoning or testimony ; and vre 
have agreed that the rank of a Sidtdn i 'Adil (a just ruler) 

IS higher in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujtahld, Further 
we declare that the King of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, Shadow of 
God in the world, Abid Path falaluddin Muhammad Akbar Padishah 
Ghazi, whose kingdom God perpetuate, is a most just, most ‘mse, 
and a most God-fearing Kjng. Should, therefore, in future, a reli- 
^ous question come up, regarding which the opinions of the , 
Mujtahids are at variance, and His Majesty, in his penetrating under- 
standing and clear wisdom, be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of 
the nation, and as a political expedient, any of the conflicting opi- 
nions whidi exist on that point, and issue a decree to that effect, 
we do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on us and on 
the whole nation. 

" Further, we dedare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue 
a new order, we and the nation diall likewise be bound by it, pro- 
vided always that such an order be not oidy in accordance ivith some 
verse of the Qoran but also of red bejtefit for the nation; and 
further, that any opposition on the part of the subjects to such an 
order as passed by His Majesty, diall involve damnation in the 
world to come, and loss of religion and property in this life. 

'‘This document has been written with honest intentions, for 
the glory of God, and the propagation of Islam, and is signed by us, 
the principd Ulamas and lawyers; in the month of Rajah of the 
year 987 ^ the Hijrah.” 

Commenting on this, Badauni writes, * No sooner had His 
Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the road of decid- 
ing any rdi^ous question was open ; the superiority of intellect 
of the Iniam was established, and oppositiofi was rendered inv- 
possible. All orders regarding things which our law allows or 
disallows, were abolished, and the superiority of intellect of the 
Imam became law.^ 


1. Ibid., pp. 184-87. 
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Tlie gravamen of Badauni's diarge against the innovators 
■was their rejection of Islamic revelation, and their intellectual- 
ity. ‘ The Emperor examined people,’ he says, ‘ about' the 
creation of the Qorm, elicited their belief, or otherwise, in 
revelation, and raised doubts in them regarding all things con- 
nected with the Prophet and the ImMms. He distinctly denied 
"the existence of Jins, of angels, and all other beings of the 
invisible world as well as the miracles of the Prophet and the 
•saints ; he rejected the successive testimony of the witnesses of 
our Faith, the proof for the truths of the QoTon as far as they 
agree with man’s reason, etc. Akbar had boldly declared, 
“Man's outward profession and the mere letter of Muham- 
madanism, without a heartfdt conviction, can avail nothing 

To repeat the words of the Creed, to perform circumcision, or 
to lie prostrate on the ground from dread of kin^y power, can 
avail nothing in the sight of God.” (E. & D. op. cit., VI, 

pp. 60-61.). 

In the eyes of Badauni this was unpardonable apostacy 
from the orthodox faith. From this moment onwards, he and 
the bigoted mullas began to execrate everything connected with 
the new faith ; they had nothing but imprecations and invec- 
tives against every one connected therewith. Impotent ortho- 
doxy raged and foamed ; it raised the head of rebellion in 1581 
and died away in futile discontent. We find it still simmering 
in the pages of the Muntakhab-ut : 

‘ The pcwr ( orthodox ) Sheikhs who were, moreover, left to the 
of Hindu Financial Secretaries, forgot in exile thdr spiritual 
soirees, and had no other place where to live, except 
mouseholes 

' In this year (988) low and mean fellows, who pretended to 
be learned, but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His 
Majesty was the Cahib-i Zaman who would remove aU differences 

of opinion among the seventy-two sects of Islam The Shtahs 

mentioned similar nonsense All this made His Majesty the 

more inclined to claim the dignity of a prophet, perhaps I should say, 
the dignity of something else.”^ 


1. Ibid., p. 190. 
22 
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‘ During this time, the four degrees of faith in His 
Majesty were defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to 
sacrifice to the Emperor property, life, honour, and religion. 
'\^^locvcr had sacrificed these four tilings, possessed four 
degrees; and whoever sacrificed one of tlicse four, possessed one 
degree. All the courtiers now put their names down as fmtliful 
disciples of the throne.’^ 

BadaunI has here definitely begun to caricature. Badauni 
was certainly not one of "all the courtiers” who had signed 
away their ‘ property, life, honour, and religion ’ to the 
Emperor ; and he continued to live at the Court of Akbar for 
tlie remaining fifteen years of his life (989-1004 H.). He has 
himself mentioned only sixteen names of tlie courtiers who 
accepted the Divine Faith, to which Abu-1 Fazl has added two. 
“With the exception of BIr Bal, they are all Muhammadans ; 
but to judge from BadaunI’s remarks, the number of those that 
took the Stiact, must have been much larger,” says Blochmann.= 
According to BadaunI’s own testimony, Bajas Bhagwan Das 
and Man Singh declined to accept the new faith they were 
not persecuted, but continued to enjoy their high privileges and 
position. 

Badauni’s mortification was further accentuated by the 
favours ( or was it only fairness? ) shown by Akbar to deser/- 
ing Hindus : ‘ The real object of those who became disciples,’^ 
he writes, ‘ was to get into office ; and though His Majesty did- 
everything to get this out of their heads, he acted very dijjer- 
aitly in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough .(?) ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensable; to 
them belongs half the army and half the land. Neither the 
Hindustanis nor the Moghuls can point to such grand lords 
as the Hindus have among themselves. But if others than 
Hindus came, and wi^ed to become disciples at any sacrifice. 
His Majesty reproved or punished them(?). For their honour 


1. Ibid., p. 191. 

2. Ibid., p. 209. 

3. Ibid., pp. 198, 206. 
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and zeal he did not care, nor did he notice whether they fell 
in with his views or not (!).' 

Badauni stands self-condemned out of tlie words of his 
own mouth ; in liis opinion, not merely Akbar, but every one 
who deviated even a hair's breadth from tlic rigid ortliodoxy 
of tlie Sunm creed was an apostate. His fulminations, tlierc- 
forc, against Akbar and Abu-1 Fazl arc worth notliing, Tlicy 
are the effusions of a fanatic rankling under the reforms in- 
troduced by Akbar ‘witli the best of intentions.’ Wc need 
consider here only the nature of tliese'reforms. Let us follow 
BadfiunT's own account of Uiem : 

' Ili? Majesty tos now (990) convinced tliat the Millennium 
of the Islamic dispensation was drawing near. No obstacle, there- 
fore, remained to promulgating Uic designs whidi he had planned in 
secret. The Sheikhs <n:d Uiamas tvho, oft accotnit of their obstinacy 
oftd pride, had to be entirely discardedf tccrc g<wrc, and His Majesty 
teas free to disprove the orders and principles of Islatn, and to ruin 
the faith of the nation by niakujii nnv and absurd rcRidatiotisJ^ 

1. The first order whidi was passed was, that die coinage 

diould sliow tlic era of tlic Millennium (llahi 
New Rcgula- Era), and that a historj- of one tliousand 
years sliould be written, but commendng from 
tlic death of the Prophet. 

2. 'Other cxlraordinarj" innorations were derised as political 
expedients, and such orders were given that one’s senses got quite 
perplexed, Tims llic sijd'dh or prostration was ordered to be per- 
formed as being proper for ICings ; but instead of sijdah, the word 
zanunbos tos itscd. 

3. * Wine also was allowed, // used for strengthening the body 

as Tceonimcndcd by doctors; but no mischief or imf/ropricty was to 
result from the use of it, and strict pinnshmcnts were lend down for 
drunkctvicss, or gatherings, and uproars. For the sake of keeping 
cvcrytliing within proper limits,. His Majesty cstablislicd a ivinc-diop 
near the palace, and put the wife of the porter in diargc of it, as 
die belonged to the caste of w*inc*scllers. The price of wine was fixed 
by regulations, and any sick person could obtain wine on sending his 
own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the derk 
of tlic diop 


Ibid., p. 204. 
2. Ibid., p. 191. 
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4. 'Similarly, the prostitutes of the realm (who had 

collected at the capital, and could scarcely be counted, so large 
was their number), had a separate quarter of the town assigned 
to them, which wasl called Shaitanpurali, or Devils-ville. A 
Darogah and a derk were also appointed for it, who registered the 
names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of 
them to their houses. People might indulge in such connexions, 
provided the toll collectors knew of it. . , , 

5. 'Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was conadered 
defiling. The reason of this was that, from his youth, His Majesty 
had been in company with Hindu libertines, and had thus leamt to 
look upon a cow— which in their opinion is one of the reasons why 
the world still exists — as something holy. Besides, the Emperor was 
subject to the influence of the numerous Hindu princesses of the 
Harem, who had gained so great an ascendancy over him, as to make 
him forswear beef, garlic, onions, and the wearing of a beard, which 
things His Majesty still avoids. 

6. 'He had also introduced, though modified by his peculiar 

views, Hindu customs and hevesies into the Court assemblies, and 
introduces them still, in order to please and win the Hindus and 
their castes ; he abstains from everything which they think is re- 
pugnant to their nature, and looks upon shavwg the beard as the 
highest sign of friendship end affection for him (!). Hence this 
custom has become very general 

7. 'The ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and 
the showing' of the figure of the Cross,. .. .and other diildish play 
things of theirs, were daily in practice. 

8. 'It was also forbidden to marry one's cousins or near re- 
lations, because such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys 
were not to marry before the age of 16, nor girls before 14, because 
the offspring of early marriages were zveakly, . , No one was to 
marry more than one wife, except in cases of barrenness ; but in all 

other cases the rule was "One man, and one ^vife” c If widows 

liked to remarry, they might do so, though this was against the 
ideas of the Hindus. 

9. ' A Hindu girl, whose husband had died before the marriage 
was consummated, diould not be bumt’.^ ' If a Hindu woman wish- 
ed to be burnt with her husband, they riiould not prevent her; 
but ^e diould not be forced.'** 

1. Ibid., pp. 191-95 ; see elso pp. 277-8. 

2. C/. Smith, Akbar, p. 256. 

3. Blochmann, Alnd-Akbari, p, 205. 

4. Ibid., p. 207 ; E. & D., op. dt., VI, pp. 68-9. 
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10. 'Hindus who, when young, had from pressure become 
MusaTmans, were allowed to go back to Uic faitli of their fathers. 
No man should be intCTfcrcd with on account oj his religion, and 
every one should be allowed to change his religion, if he liked. If 
a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and change her 
religion, she sliould be taken from him by force, and be given back to 
her family. (Similarly witli a Muhammadan woman marrying a Hindu 
— ac. to die Dabsstan.^) People should not be molested, if they wished 
to build churdics and prayer rooms, or idol temples, or fire temples.’ “ 

All this, according to BadaunI constituted blasphemy and 
apostacy I It is strange that in spite of this, Vincent Smitli 
should cite BadaunI as a witness "of the highest value" 
“ Badauni’s interesting work," he says, “ contains so much hos- 
tile criticism of Akbar that it was kept concealed during that 
emperor’s life-time, and could not bo published until after 
Jalianglr’s accession. The book, being written from the point 
of view taken by a bigoted Sunni, is of the highest value as a 
check on the turgid panegyric composed by the latiludinarian 
Ahul Fail. It gives information about the development of 
Akbar’s opinions on religion, which is not to be found in the 
other Persian histories, but agrees generally tcith the testimony 
of the Jesuit authors.’’^ 

On the strength of the testimony of this ‘hostile’ and 
‘bigoted Sunni witness,’ -Smith avers, ‘‘The general principle 
of toleration...., while actually put in practice concerning 
religions other than Islam, was not acted on in matters concern- 
ing Muhammadan faith and practice. Akbar showed bitter 
hostility to the faith of his fathers and his ou'n youth, and 
actually perpetrated a persecution of Islam.’’* 

The reforms described above were not tlie work of a 
single year ; they were the product of a 

Genesis of .Ak- gradual evolution under a variety of cir- 
bar s Refonns. , r 

cumslances. Akbar lived m an age of great 

spiritual awakening in India as well as Europe. “Tlic six- 

1. Blodimann, op. dt, p, 210. 

2. Ibid., p. 208. 

3. Smith, op. dt., p. 461. 

4. Ibid., p. 257. 
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teenth century,” writes Prof. Sinha, “ is a century of religious 
revival in the history of the world. The grand currents of the 
Reformation compare favourably with the surging up of a new 
life in India. India experienced an awakening that quickened 
her progress and vitalized her national life. The dominant 
note of this awakening was Love and Liberalism — Love that 
iinitAH mnn to God, and therefore to his brother man, and 
Liberalism, bom of this love that levelled down the barrier of 
caste, creed and calling, and took its stand on the bed-rock 
of human existence and essence of all religions. Universal 
Brotherhood. With glorious ideals it inspired the Hindu and 
Muslim alike, and they forgot for a time the trivialities of their 
creed. To the Muslim as to the Hindu, it heralded the dawn 
of a new era, to the Muslim with the birth of the promised . 
Mahdi, to the Hindu with the realization of the all-absorbing 
love of God.”=^ 

Not only were the times stirring and propitious, but Akbar 
was also bom in a family that was deeply rdigious. While 
B&bur and Hunnyun were both men of an essentially deep 
faith, they took comparatively lightly the outward forms of 
religion, as indicated by their change of creed under political 
necessity. -Alcbar was thus early brought under the liberalising 
infliipnres of his family and country. His tutor Abdul Latif 
was ‘ a paragon of learning’ and the guiding principle of his 
life was '‘Sulh-i-kuT or peace with all. Smith himself writes : 
“Akbar from early youth had been passionatdy interested in 
the mystery of the rdation between God and man, and in all 
the deep. questions concerned with that rdation. ‘Discourses 
on philosophy,’ he said, 'have such a charm for me that they 
.distract me from all else, and I forcibly restrain mysdf from 
listening to them, lest the necessary duties of the hour should 
be neglected.’ (Ain., vol. iii, p. 386). When he came home 
to his capital at the beginning of 1575 he was consdous of 

1. The reader will do well to read this interesting artide on 
"The Geneas of the Din-i-Ilahi,” by Prof, H. N. Siriha, in the 
Journal of Indian History (Madras, Dec., 1930), pp. 306-29. 
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having gained a long succession of remarkable and decisive 
victories whidi left him witliout an important enemy in the 
world as known to him. We are told at this time he ‘spent 
whole nights in praising God His heart was full of rever- 

ence for Him who is the true giver, and from a feeling of 
lliankfulness for his past successes he would sit many a morning 
alone in prayer and meditation on a largo flat stone of an old 
building which lay near the palace in a lovely spot, with his 
licad bent over his clicst, gatliering the bliss of the early hours 
of dawn.”* 

As early as 1562, when Akbar v.’as only twenty years of 
age, he had “experienced a remarkable spiritual awakening." 
■* On the completion of my twentietli year,’ he said, ‘ I experi- 
enced an internal bitterness, and from the lack of spiritual 
provision for my last journey my soul was seized with exceed- 
ing sorrow’ (Ain., vol. iii, p. 386). Commenting on this, Smitli 
rightly observes, “ It is impossible not to connect this access 
of religious melancholj' with the public events which preceded 

it He had become conscious of the weight of the vast 

responsibilities resting upon his shoulders, and was forced to 
the condusion that he must rdy on his own strength, with 
Divine help, to bear them. ... He yjcvcr agmn placed himself 
under the control of a::y adviser, but mapped out his course, 

ri%ht or terong, for himself During the years in which 

he was apparently devoted to sport alone, and oblivious of all 
serious affairs, the young man had been tiu'nking and shaping 
out a course of policy. His abolition of the practice of en- 
slavement of prisoners of \>'ar, his marriage witli tlie princess 
of Amber, and his reorganisation of the finances were measures 
which proved that his thinking had not been fruitless. No 
minister would or could have carried them through*’- 

In 1563, in accordance with the broad outlook which Akbar 
was developing, he abolished all pilgrim taxes throughout his 

1. Smith, op, dL, pp. 130-31. Read C. H. I., IV, pp. 110-125. 

2. Smith, loc. dt., pp. 62-3. 
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dominions, dedaring it was contrary to the will of God to tax 
people assembled to wordiip the Creator, even though their 
forms of worship might be considered erroneous.’ The follow- 
ing year, 1564, he also remitted the jiziya, or poll-tax on non- 
Muslims,^ although this involved a large loss of revenue. 

Smith says, with great justice to Akbar, "some writers 
are indined to attribute too much influence 
Abu-1 Fazl's on Akbar’s policy to Abu-1 Fazl. It is 
n uence. noteworthy that Akbar, abolished the jizya 

ten years before he made the acquaintance of his famous secre- 
tary. He had swept away the pilgrim taxes at a still earlier 
date. Thd main lines of his policy; directed to obliterating all 
differences in treatment between Muslims and Hindus, were fix- 
ed as political principles while he teas still to all outward appear- 
a7ice an orthodox and zealous Muslim, and long before his open 
breadi with Isl^, which may be dated in 1582, after the 
defeat of his brother’s attempt to win the throne of India. 
When it is remembered that Akbar was only twenty-one or 
twenty-two years of age when he abolished the pilgrim tax 
and the jiziya, in defiance of tlie sentiments of his co-reli- 
gionists and the practice of his predecessors, we may well mar- 
vel at the strengtli of will displayed by a man so young, who 
a little time before seemed to care for nothing but sport.’’" 

In 1575 Akbar erected the Ibadat-khana, or the House of 
Worship, devoted to religious discussions.^* At first it was 
used only by Muslim Sheikhs, Saiyids, Ulama, and Amirs. 
Debates were held every Thursday night and often lasted on 
till Friday noon. But the petty wranglings of the Muslim 

1. E. & D., op, dt., VI, pp. 29-30. This tax was originally 
instituted by lilballf Omar. In India, under Firoz Shah Tughlak it 
Was assessed in three grades, viz., 40, 20, 10 tankas; Brahmans were 
diarged 10 tankas and 50 jitals. It was reimposed by AurangzTb in 
1679. 

2. Smith, op, dt., pp. 66-7. 

3. See “Three Mu^ial Paintings on Akbar's Religious Discus- 
aons” by Rev. H. Heras in the J. B. B. R. A. S., Ill, 1 and 2 
i(1928). C. H. I. IV, pp. 113-114. 
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divines gave no satisfaction to Akbar’s genuinely thirsty soul. 
Let us follow Badaum’s description of tlie state of things that 
made Akbar seek other fountains to slake his thirst ; — 


*For these discussions, whidi were held every Thursday night, 
His Mcijcsty invited the Sayj’aids, Shaiklis, Ulamas, and grandees, 
by turn. But as tlic guests generally commenced to quarrel about 
their place-, and the order of precedence, His Majesty ordered tliat 
the grandees should sit on Uil east side ; the Sa>yaid on the west 
side ; the Ullrn'is, to the south ; and the Sliaikhs, to die north. The 
Emperor Uien used to go from one side to tlie other, and make his 

rnquiric? when all at once, one night, tlie vein of Uie neck 

of the ULinru of age swelled up, and a horrid noise and con- 
fusion ensued. Ilis Majesty got vcr>' angrj* at tlicir rude bdiaviour, 
and said to me (Badlunl), "In future report any of the Ulamas 
that cannot behave and talks nonsense, and I sliall make him leave 
the hall.” I gently said to Asaf Kliun, " // / were to carry out this 
order, n;ost of the Utarms would have to /rare” when Ilis Majesty 
suddenly aslccd what I had said. On hearing my ans^ver, he was 
highly pleased, and mentioned my remark to those sitting near him/J^ 


“The differences between the two parties of the Ulamfi, 
one of whom denounced as heretical notions declared by the 
otlicr to be the truth, confirmed Akbar in Uic opinion that 
both parties were in error, and that the truth must bo sought 
outside the range of their bickerings/- He tlicrcforc now 
turned for enlightenment to Parsecs, Jainas, Christians, and 
Hindus, Or, in the w'ords of Abu-1 Fazl : ‘ Tlie Shaliinshah’s 
Court became the home of Uie inquirers of the “ seven dimes,” 
and the assemblage of the wise of cvcr>' religion and scct.*^ 
According to Smitli, Akbar probabl}' found more personal 
satisfaction in Zoroastrianism, the religion 
T 1 C Zoroastrian<;, Pfirsccs, Uian in any other of the 

numerous religions e.\amincd by lum so critically in his ‘ odd, 
(?) detached manner/** Dastur Maherjee Rapa of Nausari 
had the privilege of initiating Akbar into the mysteries of this 


1. Blochmann, Aht-i-Akbart, i. p. 171 ; E. & D., op. ciL VI, 
pp, 59-60. 

2. Smith, op. dL, p. 162. 

3. Akbar-Ndma, iii, p. 366. 

4. Smith, pp, dt., p. J[62 ; read also ibid., p. 165 n 3. 
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religion in 1578-79. They had first met near Khankra Khari 
during Akbar’s Gujarat campaign in 1573. After his death 
in 1591 the famous Dastur was succeeded by his son at Akbar’s 
Court. He was granted a ja^r of 200 bhtgas of land (100 
acres), which was later on increased by one half. From 1580 
Akbar publicly prostrated before the sun and fire, and in the 
evenings when the lamps were lighted it became the practice 
for the whole Court to rise respectfully. According to Badaunl 
lie ordered that dead bodies should be buried with their heads 
towards the east (rising sun). 'His Majesty even commenced 
to sleep in this position.’^ 

“The evidence available,” writes Dr. Hiilnanda Shastrf,® 
“ would show that Akbar learnt the Surya- 
The Jainas. sahasra^nSma from a Jaina teacher of his 

The list given by Abu’l Fazl names three Jaina gurus 

for whom the Great Mughal had a very high regard. The 
Hiravijaya kavyam shows that the stoppage of animal slaughter 
was due to the teaching of Hiravijaya Surl on whom Akbar 
had conferred the grand title of Jagad-guru or the Preceptor 
of the World. The Adisvara temple on the holy hill of 
•Satrunjaya near Palitana in Kathiawar has a long Sanskrit 
inscription written on its walls which combines the praise of 
this Jaina monk with that of Akbar and may well be referred 
to for knowing what the Great Mughal did under the noble 
influence of the Jaina saints. Vincent Smith has rightly re- 
marked that ‘ Akbar’s action is abstaining almost wholly from 
eating meat and in issuing stringent prohibitions, resembling 
those of Asoka restricting to the narrowest limits the destruc- 
tion of life, certainly was taken in obedience to the doctrine 
of his Jaina teachers.’ The colophon of the commentary on 
the Kadambart would show that Akbar read the Suryasahasra- 

1. Blodimann, op. dt, p. 206. 

2. " Akbar as a Sun-Worshipper,” T/ie Indian Historical Quar- 
terly (Calcutta, March, 1933), pp. 137-40. Also read "Jainism under 
Mudim Rule ”, by K. P. Jain, in the Neto Indian Antiquary, 
I, 8, pp. 519-20. 
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nama with Bhanudiandra whom Hlravijaya Sun had left be- 
hind after his famous visit to Akbar. Siddhichandra, tlie joint 
author of the said commentary, and a disciple of Bhanu- 
chandra. was another teacher of the Great Mughal.” 

In the preceding chapter we have already dealt at length 
witli Akbar’s relations with the Jesuits 
Tlie Cliristians. desired, to know the truth 

of Christianity. Badiiunl accuses Akbar of adopting the Cross 
‘and other diildish playthings of theirs.’ Smith says, "The 
x 3 ontribution made to tlie debates by Christian disputants was 
an important factor among tlie forces which led Akbar to 
renounce (?) tlie Muslim rdigion."^ But if the Fathers ex- 
pected to have in Alcbar an Imperial convert to tlidr religion, 
they were sordy miscalculating. Yet, we cannot agree with 
Smith when he declares, " Probably Akbar was never pcrfeetly 
sincere when he used expressions implying belief in the Chris- 
tian rdigion. It may be true that he preferred it, on the 
whole, to any other religion, but. . . .His interest lay chiefly in 
the study of the subject now called ‘ Comparative Religion,’ and 
was prompted by intellectual airiosity rather than by an 
aioahjcncd conscience.’'^ He is nearer the truth when he says, 
" He went so far in rdation to eadi religion that different people 
had reasonable ground for affirming him to be a Zbroastrian, 
a Hindu, a Jain, or a Christian. Nevertliclcss, he could not 
bring himself to accept frankly any one of the four creeds, 
however much he might admire certain doctrines of each, or 
even practise some parts of the ritual of all four.”® 

Akbar’s interest in rdigion was deeper than the mere 
’ intellectual curiosity’ of a student of ‘ Comparative Religion.' 
In 1578 (May), then in his thirty-sixth year, Akbar suddenly 
returned from a great hunt on tlie Jlidum, for which he had 

1. Smith, op. dL, p. 168. 

2. Ibid., pp. 255'6. 

3. Ibid., p. 165. Also read "Christianity at the Courts of 
Akbar and Jahringir" by E. F. Allnutt, in I. H. Q., XII, 2 (1936), 
and C. H. I., IV, pp. 124-5. • 
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marip daborate arrangements, when in the words of Abu-1 Fazl, 
‘ a sublime joy look possession of his bodily frame ; the at- 
traction of the cognition of God cast its ray.’ This strange 
ecperience is confirmed by Badauni who writes, ‘ suddenly, all 
at once, a strange state and strong frenzy came upon the Em- 
peror, and an e.xtraordinary change was manifest in his man- 
ner to such an extent as cannot be accounted for. And every 
one attributed it to some cause or otlier ; but God alone knowetli 
secrets. And at that time he ordered the hunting to be aban- 
doned : ‘ Take care : for the Grace of God comes suddenly. 
It comes suddenly, it comes to the mind of the wise ! 

Smith in his comments on tliis peculiar incident is charac- 
teristically sceptical (cynical?) : 

“He (Akbar) gave vent to his religious emotion by the 
fantastic freak of filling the Anuptalao tank in the palace at 
Fathpur-SilJii with a vast mass of coin, e.xcceding, it is said 
ten millions of rupees in value, which he subsequently distri- 
buted. 

“That is all we know about the mysterious occurrence. 
The information is tantalizing in its rncagreness, but probably 
never gave any fully intelligible account of the spiritual storm 
which swept tlirough him as he sat or lay under tlic tree. 
Perhaps he slept and had a dream, or, as seems to bfe more 
likely, he may have had an epileptic fit.” (!) He is perhaps 
nearer the mark when he confesses, “ No man can tdl exactly 

what happened when, like Dante, he was 'nel mezo del 

cammin di nostra vita,' ‘in the middle of life’s path,’ and, like 
the poet, sajv a vision, beholding things that cannot be uttered.” 

“Akbar was by nature a mystic, who sought earnestly, 
like his Sufi friends, to attain the ineffable bliss of direct con- 
tact with the Divine Reality — He was not an ordinary man, and 
his complex nature, like that of St. Paul, Muhammad, Dante, 
and other great nmi with a tendency to mysticism, present 
perplexing problmns.- 

1. Cited by Smith, op. dt., pp. 158-9. 

2. Ibid., pp. 159-61. 
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Such a nature could hardly escape from the liberal idealism 
of tlio Hindus who surrounded him like tlie 
The Hindus. breathed. His policy towards 

the Rajputs, tlie most militant section of the Hindus, has 
already been commented upon. He took to himself Hindu 
wives as symbolic of tlie intimate union he wished to cultivate 
between the two largest sections of his subjects. He exalted 
RTijas ?il:m Singh, Bhagwfm Das, Bir Bal, and Todar Mai to 
tlie highest ranks given to any noble in the realm. He adopted 
Hindu dress and religious symbolism to such an extent as to 
tantalize and scandalise ortliodox Muslims like Badauni. To 
his utter chagrin he set Badauni the task of translating into 
Persian the sacred books of the infidels like tlie Mahabharat? 
‘ The killing of animals on certain days was forbidden, as on 

Sundays, because this day is sacred to the Sun to please 

the Hindus His Majesty abstained altogether from meat, 

as a religious penance, gradually extending the several fasts 
during a year over six months and even more, witli the view 

of eventually discontinuing the use of meal altogether 

His Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanskrit names 
of the Sun collected, and read tlicm daily, devoutly turning to 

the Sun (like tlie Hindus worshipping Gayatn) He also 

adopted several other practices connected witli the Sun-worship. 
He used to w’ear the Hindu mark on the forehead, and ordered 

the band to play at mid-night and at break of day Once 

a year also during a night, called Sivral, a great meeting was 
held of all fogts of the Empire, when the Emperor ate and 
drank with the principal Jagts, who promised him tliat he 

should live three and four times as long as ordinary men 

Cheating, thieving Brahmins. . . .told the Emperor that he was 
an incarnation (avaldr), like Ram, Kishn, and other infidel 

Kings In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanskrit 

verses, said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient 

1. Read “ Sanskrit Sdiolars of -Akbar’s Time " D. C. 
Bhattachaiya, in Uie I. II. Q. XIII, 1, 1937. 
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sages, in which it was predicted that a great conqueror would 
rise in India, who would honour Brahmins and cows, and 
govern the earth with justice. They also torole this nousense 
on old-looking paper, and showed it to the Emperor, who be- 
lieved every word of it’^ 

Some Estimates of Akbar 

To enforce the view of Akbar herein presented, we might 
close tins brief study of Akbar with a few well-known opinions 
and estimates of his character and achievements. 

Jahdngifs Memoirs : ‘ My father always associated with 
the learned of every creed and religion : especially the Pandits 
and the learned of India, and although he teas ilUtcrate, so 
much became clear to him through constant intercourse witli 
tlic learned and wise, in his conversation with them, that no 
one knew him to be illiteralc, and he was so well-acquainted 
witli tlie niceties of verse and prose compositions, that his 
deficiency was not tliought of. 

‘ Notwitlistanding his kingship, his treasures and his buried 
wealtli and past computation, his fighting elephants and Arab 
horses, he never by a hair’s breadth placed his foot beyond 
tlic base of humility before the throne of God, afid never for 
one moment forgot him. He associated with tlic good of 
cveiy race and creed and persuasion, and was gracious to all 
in accordance with their condition and understanding. 

‘He passed his nights in wakefulness, and slept little in 
the day ; tlie lengtli of his sleep during a whole night and day 
was not more than a watch and a half. He counted his wake- 
fulness at night as so much added to his life.’ 

Col. Malleson : " Akbar’s great idea was the union of all 

India under one head His code was the grandest of codes 

for a ruler, for the founder of an empire. They were the 
principles by accepting which his western successors maintain it 
at the present day. Certainly, though his European contem- 


1. Blochmann, op. dt, pp. 200-1. 
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poraries were the most eminent of their respective countries- 
(Elizabeth in England and Henry IV in France), h** need 
not shrink from comparison even with these. His reputation 
is built upon deeds whicli lived after him. . . .The foundations 
dug by Akbar wcie so deep that his son, although so un- 
like him, was able to maintain the Empire which the principles 
of his father had welded together. 

" Via n we reflect what he did, the age in which he did 
it. the method he introduced to accomplish it, we arc bound 
to recognize in Akbar one of those illustrious men whom Pro- 
vidence sends, in the hour of a nation’s trouble, to rcconduct 
it into those paths of peace and toleration which alone can 
assure tlic happiness of millions.” (Akbar, pp. 196, 199-200). 

Sta:tlcy Lanc-Poolc : " The noblest Idng that ever ruled 
in India” (p. 2SS). "Tlic true founder and organiser of the Em- 
pire” “Represents the golden age of the Mughal Empire.” (p. 
23S) “Assimilation of the Hindu chiefs was the most conspicu- 
ous feature of Akbar’s reign". . . .“The remarkable points about 
this expansion. . . .were, first, that it was done with tlie willing 
help of the Hindu princes, and secondly, that expansion went 
hand-in-hand with orderly administration. This was a new 
thing in Indian government, for hitherto the local officials 
had done pretty much as it pleased them, and the central 
authority had seldom interfered so long as the revenue did not 
suffer. Akbar allowed no oppression— if he knew of it— by 
his lieutenants, and not a few of his campaigns were undertaken 
mainly for the purpose of punishing governors who had fx«n 
guilty of self-seeking, and peculation. Much of tlic improve- 
ment was due to his cmploiTnent of Hindus, who at tliat time 
w'crc better men of business than tlie uneducated and merce- 
nary adventurers who formed a large proiiortion of the Muham- 
madan invaders (pp. 259-60). 

“There is no name in mediasval history more renowned 
in India at the present day than that of Todar Mai, and tlie 
mason is that nothing in Akbar’s reforms more nearly touched 
tlic welfare of the people than the great finander’s rcconstrac- 
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tion of the revenue system." (p. 261). "Todar Mai’s order 
(to keep all accounts in Persian), and Akbar’s generous policy 
of allowing Hindus to compete for the highest honours,— Man 
.qingh was the first commander of ’7, 000 — estplain two facts ; 
First, that before the end of the eighteenth century the Hin- 
dus had almost become the Persian teachers of the Muham- 
madans ; Sficdtidly, that a new dialect o)uld arise in India, the 
Urdu, which, without the Hindus as receiving medium, could 
never have been called into existence.” {Medieval India. 
pp. 265-66). 

Edwardes and Garrett : “ Akbar has proved his worth 

in different fields of action. He was an intrepid soldier, a 
great general, a wise administrator, a benevolent ruler, and a 
sound judge of diaracter. He was a bom leader of men and 
can rightly claim to be one of the mightiest sovereigns known 
to history . . . During a reign of nearly fifty years, he built up a 
powerful Empire which could vie with the strongest, and es- 
tablished a dynasty whose hold over India was not contest- 
ed by any rival for about a century. His ragn witnessed the 
final transformation of file Mughals from mere military inva- 
ders into a permanent Indian dynasty.’’ {Mughal Rule in 
India, p. 53). 

Vincent Smith : “ The practical ability displayed by 
Akbar as-a soldier, general, administrator, diplomatist, and 
supreme mler has been shown abundantly by his whole history 
and does not need further exposition. The personal force of 
his character, discernible even now with sufficient dearness, 
was overpbwering to his contemporaries 

‘ He was a bom king of men, with a rightful daim to be 
one of the mightiest soverdgns known to history. That daim 
rests securdy on the basis of his extraordinary natural gifts, 
his original ideas, and his magnificent achievements.” {Akbar 
the Great Mogul, pp. 352-3.) 

Ishwari Prasad : “ Dr. Vincent Smith, relying upon 
Jesuit sources, dwdls upon Akbar’s artfulness and duplidty in 
state craft and qjeaks of his ‘tortuous diplomacy and per- 
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fidious action Dr. Smith forgets that Akbar’s 

great contemporarj’^ Elizabeth lied shamelessly, and Green 
goes so far as to assert that in the profusion and recklessness 
of her lies slic stood without a peer in Christendom. The vile 
methods and intrigues of other monarchs in France, Spain, 
and elsewhere are too well known to need mention. Akbar 
was undoubtedly superior to his contemporaries both in intel- 
lect and character, and his policy was far more human than 
theirs. Against the few acts of inhumanity and breach of 
faith attributed to him by Dr. Smith it is possible to mention 
a hundred deeds of gcncrosili' and benevolence. Accurate 
and impartial research by whomsoever cojiductcd will reveal 
Akbar to have beat in many respects a greater matt than his 
European contemporaries." 

(A Short History of Muslim Rule in India, pp. 436-7.) 

Laivrcnce Binyon " His greater achievement as a ruler 
was to weld this collection of different states, different races, 
different religions, into a whole. It was accomplished by 
elaborate organisation, — .Akbar had an extraordinar>' genius for 
detail— still more by the settled policy which persuaded his 
subjects of tlic justice of their ruler. Though a foreigner, he 
identified himself with the India he had conquered. And much 
of his sj'stcm was to be permanent The principles and practice 
worked out by Akbar and his ministers were largely adopted 

into the English system of government, (pp. 8-9) There 

is someUiing engaging in Akbar’s faults and wcaltncsscs, which 
were not petty, but rather belonged to the things which made 
him great. He was abow all things human." {Akbar, 
p. 23). 

He also thinks Smith " curiously unfair to his hero." The 
Times Literary Supplement, June 9, 1932, p. 415, reviewing 
Binyon’s interesting study of Akbar, wrote of ‘Akbar’s reli- 
gious attitude, on which our estimate of his character largely 
depends.’— “ In tliis particular Mr. Binyon goes near indeed 
to the truth. He shows the great Emperor as liable from time 
23 
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to time to be overwhelmed by a sense of the emptiness of life, 
by a strong desire to find some sure abiding place, but seeking 
it in vain. Restlessly he turns from sect to sect in the faith 
in which he was reared. Finding no satisfaction in their 
dialectic, he summons the teachers of every religion within 
his call. Jain and ISrsi, Brahman and Jesuit, each is heard 
with attention and respect ; but for one reason or another 
each fails to hold the Emperor. The Brahman is too subtle 
for his practical mind ; the Jesuit demands an obedience which 
he caimot give ; the P&rsi attracts him most and he finds a 
ghostly comfort in that ceremonial. Those who have seen in 
Akbar's religious search a mere political seeking Jot a faith in 
which his people might be united have surely seen but the sur- 
face of the truth, and have not penetrated, as Mr. Binyon does, 
to the man himself.” 

K. T. Shah : " Akbar was the greatest of the Mughals 
and perhaps the greatest of all Indian rulers for a thousand 
years, if not ever since the days of the mighty Mauryas. But, 
without detracting in the least from the genius of the man of 
the inheritance of his birth, it may yet be said that Akbar 
was so great, because he was so thoroughly Indianised. His 
genius perceived the possibilities, and his courage undertook 
the task, of wdding the two communities into a common 
Nation by the universal bond of common service and equal 
citizenship of a magnificent Empire Akbar was a bom master 
of men, and bred an autocrat in an age of despotism. It 
would be unjust to criticise him by the canons of another age, 
or from the standpoint of other ideals. Within the legitimate 
limits of a most searching criticism, there is much — ^very much 
indeed, — ^in his life and outlook and achievements which must 
demand our unstinted, unqualified admiration, and little that 
could merit just censure.” 

{The Splendour that teas hid, p. 30.) 

E. B. Havell : “ Akbar has shared the fate of all great 
reformers in having his personal character unjustly assailed, 
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his motives impugned, and his actions distorted, upon evi- 
dence which hardly bears judicial examination He was 

neither an ascetic nor a saint of the conventional type ; but 
few of the great rulers of tlic earth can show a better record 
for deeds of righteousness, or more honourably and consistent- 
ly maintained their ideals of religious life devoted to the ser- 
vice of humanity. In tlie western sense his mission was 
political rather than religious ; but in his endeavours to make 
the highest religious principles tlic motive power of Slate 
policy he won an imperishable name in Indian history and 
lifted the iwhlical ethics of Islam into a higher plane than they 
had ever reached before. 

“ It dots not detract from his greatness as a man and 
ruler that his acliicvements fell short of his ideals— that the 
Din Ilahi did not accomplish tlie spiritual regeneration of the 
ruling classes or wipe off the slate all the records of previous 
centuries of misgovcmmcnt, and that his schemes did not 
embrace a full recognition of tlic ancient Aiyan system of 
self-government upon which the economic stre-ngth and politi- 
cal greatness of India stood firm longer than has been the case 
with any other Empire in the world. But Akbar’s endeavours 
to realise the Arj’an ideal arc still worthy of imitation both by 
British rulers of India and by all statesmen for whom politics 
is a religion rather than a game of craft and skill.” 

(Arymt Rule in India, pp. 536-7.) 

Lord Tamysmi : Last but not least, Tennyson’s charming 
colloquy “Akbar's Dream” sums up tlic best of Akbar in a 
nut-shcIl. A few significant verses from it may be given witli 
profit : " His tolerance of religions," writes the anonymous 

editor of Uic poet's works, “and his abhorrence of religious 

persecution 'put our Tudors to shame and his legislation 

was remarkable for vigour, justice, and humanity." 

Akbar to Abn-1 Fazl : 

\Bciore the palace at Fathpur-SiM at nisht.] 
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"But come, 

My noble friend, my faithful counsellor, 

Sit by my side while thou art one with me, 

1 seem no longer like a lonely man 
In the King’s Garden, gathering here and there 
From each fair plant the blossom choicest grown 
To wreathe a crown not only for the King, 

But in due time for every Musalman, 

Brahmin, and Buddhist, Christian and Parsec, 
Thro' all the warring world of Hindustan. 


Look how the living pulse of Al^ beats 
Thro' all His world. If every single star 
Should ^riek its claim : ' I only am in heaven,' 

Why that were such sphere-music as the Greek 
Had hardly dream'd of. There is light in all, 
And light, with more or less of shade in all. 


I hate the rancour of thdr castes and creeds, 
I let them wordiip as they will, I reap 
No revenue from the field of unbelief. 

I cull from every faith and race the best 
And bravest soiil for counsellor and friend. 


The Christians own a Spiritual Head ; 

And following thy true counsel, by thine aid, 

Myself am such in our Islam, far no 
Mirage of glory, bttt for power to fuse 
My myriads into union under one; 

To hunt the tiger of oppression out 
Fro7n office; and to spread the Divine Faith 
Like calming oil on all their stormy creeds, 

And fill the hollows between wave and wave ; 

To nurse my children on the milk of Truth, 

And alchemise old hates into the gold 
Of Love, and make it current ; and beat bade 
The menadng poison of intolerant priests, 

Those cobras ever setting up their hoods — 

One Alla ! One Khalifa !” 

Read, “ A Siddight on Akbaris Genius,” in The Muslim Univer- 
sity Journal, VoL III, 1 (1936). 
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Sir Wohelcy Haig : “ The Age of Akbar has been des- 
cribed as an age of great rulers, and some hold that of his 
contemporaries, Elizabeth of England, Henry IV of France, 
and ‘ Abbas the Great of Persia, he was not the least. Some 
have written of him as though he were no less than what his 
enemies alleged he pretended to be. But with all his faults, 
and they were neither few nor venial, he was by far the 
greatest of all who ruled India during the era of the domin- 
ance of Islam in that land. A foreigner in blood, though he 
happened to have been bom on Indian soil, he was the only 
one of the long line of rulers professing Islam who even con- 
ceived the idea of becoming the father of all his subjects, 
ratlier than the leader of a militant and dominant minority, 
alien in faith, and to a great extent in race, to the nations of 
India 

'* In spite of his illitcracj' he was far from being unlearn- 
ed, nor was his intellect uncultivated, for he delighted in listen- 
ing to the reading of works of history, theology, philosophy 
and other subjects, and of discus<!ing afterwards what had been 
read, and his memory' was such that he acquired through the 
car a stock of learning as great as that which most of his 
associates could acquire through tire eye. The Jesuits at his 
court were probably not biased in his favour, but one of tlicm 
thus describes him : 

* Indeed he was a great king ; for he Imcw that the good 
ruler is he who can command simultaneously, the obedience, the 
respect, the Iotc, and the fear of his subjects. He was 
a prince beloved of all, firm' with the great, land to those of 
low estate, and just to all men high and low, neigh- 
bour or stranger, Christian, Saracen, or Gentile ; so 
that evtrj' man believed that the King was on his side. He 
lived in the fear of God, to whom he never failed to pray 
four times daily, at sunrise, at sunset, at mid-day, and at mid- 
night, and despite his many duties, his prayers on these four 
occasions, which were of considerable duration, were never 
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curtailed. Towards his fellowmen he was kind and forbearing, 
averse from taking lif^ and quick to show mercy. Hence it 
was that he decreed that if he condemned anyone to death, the 
sentence was not to be carried into eifect until the receipt of his 
third order. He was always glad to pardon an offender, if Just 
grounds for doing so could be shown.’ 

{.The Cambridge History oj India, IV, pp. 153-55). 




